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A  great  newspaper  is  more  than  a  toy  boat 


I 


April  2,  1982  is  a  day  Paris,  Texas  will  never  forget.  On 
that  day,  a  tornado  tore  through  the  town,  leaving  destruc¬ 
tion  and  despair  in  its  wake. 

The  staff  of  The  Paris  News,  an  evening  newspaper, 
responded  to  the  crisis  quickly,  working  through  the  night  to 
get  an  “Extra”  edition  out  to  townspeople  the  next  morning. 
Timely  information  the  community  needed  was  all  there: 
where  to  find  medical  attention,  food  supplies  and  shelter, 
and  progress  reports  on  the  restoration  of  utilities. 

Community  concern  and  leadership  of  this  caliber  set  all 
Harte-Hanks  newspapers  apart.  Our  goal  is  to  become  Com¬ 
munity  Information  Centers,  striving  to  meet  the  changing 
informational  needs  of  our  communities.  We  help  bond 
communities  together,  and  when  the  need  arises  we  help 
our  communities  pick  up  the  pieces. 


We  help  our 
communities 
pick  up  the 
pieces. 
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*  Major  meetiirgs  in  bold  face 


MAY 

8*11 — Society  of  American  Business  and  Economic  Writers, 
Renaissance  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-12— American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Fairmont  Hotel, 
Denver,  Colorado. 

11-13 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Red  Lion  Bayshore,  Port  Angeles,  Wash. 

13— Newspaper  Comics  Council,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Denver,Colo. 

15-18— N.Y.  State  Circulation  Management  Association,  The  Edge- 
wood  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

15- 18— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Westin 

Hotel,  Chicago. 

16- 17 — Allied  Publishers',  Four  Seasons  Olympic  Hotel,  Seat¬ 

tle,  Wash. 

18- 21 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  The 

Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

19- 20 — Mississippi  Association  of  Circulators,  Hilton  Inn,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Miss. 

22-25— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance 

Officers,  Maui  Mariott  Resort,  Hawaii. 

24-28 — FIEJ,  Congress  of  the  International  Federation  of  News¬ 
paper  Publishers,  Grosvenor  House  Hotel,  Park  Lane,  London. 
29-5/1-^rganization  of  Newspaper  Ombudsmen,  Hotel  De  La  Mon¬ 
tagna,  Montreal. 

JUNE 

2- 4 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Marriott  Inn,  Lexington. 

3- 4 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Marriott  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

3- 5 — "Economics  and  the  News,"  Foundation  for  American  Com¬ 

munications,  in  cooperation  with  Ohio,  Michigan  and 
Indiana  press  associations,  Marriott  Inn  north,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

4- 9 — Special  Libraries  Association,  New  Orleans. 

9-11 — N.Y.  State  Dailies  Advertising  Managers  Bureau,  Pine  Tree 
Point  Club,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

9-12 — Illinois  Press  Association,  Clock  Tower  Inn,  Rockford 
III. 

11-15— American  Advertising  Federation,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington, 
D.C. 

11-15 — ANPA  Operations  Management  Conference  and  Exposition,  Las 
Vegas  Convention  Center. 

16-18 — Northeast  Missouri  Press  Association,  Osage  House 

Osage  Beach. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MAY 

8- 18 — American  Press  Institute,  Sports  Editors,  Reston,  Va. 

9- 11 — ^ANPA/International  Circulation  Managers  Association/Newspaper 

Personnel  Relations  Association  Circulation  Managers  Workshop 
Stouffers  National  Center  Hotel,  Arlington,  Va. 

9-11 — ANPA/RI  Offset  Press  Operations  Seminar,  ANPA  Research 
Institute,  Easton,  Pa. 

12-14 — Southern  Short  Course  in  Photojournalism,  Bordeaux  Motor 
Inn,  Fayetteville,  N.C. 

14 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Spring  Semi¬ 
nar,  Living/Family  Pages. 

14 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Classified  Advertising  Work¬ 
shop.  Lincoln  Plaza  Inn,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

15-28 — Modern  Media  Institute,  Professional  Management,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla. 

18-20 — ICMA  Alternative  Distribution  Seminar,  Radisson  Hotel 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

22-25 — SNPA  Foundation  seminar,  "Violence  in  American  Life,” 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 
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The  4th  Estate 

By  Doug  Borgstedt 


"BE  SURE  TD  PROP  US  A  LIME  50  WELL  KNOW  HOW  YOU'RE  POING-'* 


’OH.  HE'S  ALWAYS  THIS  WAY  FOR  A  FEW  WEEKS  AFTER 
COMING  BACK  FROM  THE  A.N.RA.  CONVENTION-” 
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At  The  Dallas  Morning 
News,  we’re  growing  fast. 

Just  like  the  Dallas  market.  In 
five  years,  Dallas’  population 
is  projected  to  grow  b\'  more 
than  170,000. 

In  anticipation  of  this 
growth,  Tlie  Dallas  Morning 
News  is  building  a  new  $57 
million  .satellite  printing 
plant  in  Plano,  Texas.  When 
completed  in  1985,  the 
projea  will  give  us  the  pro- 
duaion  and  di.stribution 
capabilities  to  provide  more 
efficient  service  to  the  entire 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  metroplex. 
Facilities  will  include  a 
200,000  square-foot  printing 
facility^  equipped  with  state- 
of-the-art  offset  presses,  that 
will  increase  our  printing 
capacity  b\'  50  percent.  An 
equally  advanced  communi¬ 
cations  link  with  our  exi.sting 
printing  plant  in  downtown 
Dallas  will  improve  efficien¬ 
cies  even  further. 

This  inve.stment  reflects 
our  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  Dallas  market  as  well 
as  the  confidence  readers 
and  advertisers  place  in  us 
as  the  region’s  leading  news¬ 
paper. 

As  the  Dallas  market  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow',  we’ll  be 
there,  planting  more  seeds 
for  the  future. 


I'J 


Tlie  Voice  of  Texas 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Rotwrt  U.  Brown,  ProtMont  and  Editor 
Fardinand  C.  Taubnar,  Publlabar 


Jamat  Wrtght  Brown 
Publlahar,  Chairman  of  tha  Board,  1912-1M9 


challenge  for  editors” 

Under  that  title  a  year  ago,  Michael  J.  O’Neill,  then  editor 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  dared  his  fellow  editors  to  face 
up  to  the  reasons  for  much  of  the  current  criticism  of  the 
press.  He  challenged  them  to  be  less  arrogant  in  their  pursuit 
of  the  news,  in  their  adversarial  coverage  of  government,  in 
their  abuse  of  the  First  Amendment.  “Have  we  become  so 
arrogant  with  our  power,”  he  asked,  “so  competitive,  that  we 
c  annot  decide  that  the  public  crime  (of  an  official)  is  often  not 
worth  the  private  punishment  (of  his  family)?  The  First 
Amendment  is  often  abused  rather  than  served  by  those  who 
would  defend  it . questions  need  to  be  asked  about  our  in¬ 

tensely  adversarial  coverage  of  government,  because  this, 
too,  is  falsely  coloring  the  information  flowing  to  the  public. 

“We  should  be  less  arrogant,  recognizing  our  own  impress¬ 
ive  shortcomings.”  O’Neill  called  for  self-discipline:  “The  fact 
is  that  no  grievance  committees  or  councils  or  laws  will  really 
work  if  the  general  attitude  of  the  profession  is  not  suppor¬ 
tive.  If  the  attitude  is  right,  however,  all  the  clanking 
machinery  is  probably  unnecessary.  Our  best  defense 
against  our  opponents,  our  best  bet  for  strengthening  reader 
credibility,  is  an  openness  of  mind  that  encourages  both  self- 
examination  and  outside  criticism.  With  this  psychic  base,  we 
can  expect  editors — miracle  of  miracles — to  respond  more 
constructively  to  complaints,  reporters  to  be  more  accepting 
of  direction  and  correction.  We  can  expect  a  more  aggressive 
pursuit  of  fairness  and  a  willingness  to  provide  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  right  of  reply  than  letters  to  the  editor  or  an  occasional 
op-ed  piece.” 

O’Neill’s  talk  was  challenging.  It  created  quite  a  stir  in 
editors’  circles.  Although  it  was  not  universally  acclaimed  it 
had  an  impact  and  others  with  similar  thoughts  are  saying 
so. 

In  March,  the  highly-respected  media  critic  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  David  Shaw,  spoke  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii  “On  Arrogance  and  Accountability  in  the  Press:”  “I 
think  one  of  the  gravest  ethical  problems  confronting  the 
press  today  is  our  own  arrogance — our  hypocritical  resent¬ 
ment  of  questions  and  criticism,  our  insularity,  our  solipsism, 
almost-giddy  rush  to  envelop  ourselves  in  the  sacred  mantle 
of  the  First  Amendment,  our  refusal  to  be  held  accountable 
for  our  shortcomings,  large  or  small.” 

The  equally  respected  ombudsman  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  Times,  Donald  D.  Jones,  told  an  audience  in  Phoenix 
recently  that  on  the  subject  of  arrogance  readers  “see  repor¬ 
ters  and  editors  trying  to  set  themselves  up  as  a  privileged 
class.”  He  said  readers  can’t  “understand  the  extremes  to 
which  many  reporters  and  editors  will  go  to  keep  from  saying, 
‘We  were  wrong.’” 

It  seems  to  us  that  O’Neill  set  the  theme  a  year  ago  for  this 
and  many  future  ASNE  meetings  to  speak  to:  Is  the  press 
arrogant  with  its  news  sources  and/or  its  readers,  or  not?  If 
so,  what  is  it  doing  about  it? 
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EXPLANATION — How  do  you  explain  a  "printer's  error"  except  that  it  was  mode  by 
a  printer.  The  photo  appearing  in  E&P,  April  30,  page  36,  is  a  perfect  case  of  a  printer 
not  following  the  layout  instructions.  The  photo  here  and  caption  is  the  way  it  should 
have  appeared.  Left  to  right,  Elizabeth  Weymouth,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Graham;  Walter 
Anderson,  editor  of  Parade;  Katharine  Graham,  chairman  of  the  board  af  Washingtan 
Post  Co.;  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Andersen,  wife  of  the  president  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  Our  apologies  to  those  mentioned. 


Letters 


MORE  COLOR 

The  arrival  of  USA  Today  has  been 
widely  acclaimed  by  (non)  competing 
daily  newspapers  in  those  areas  were 
they  are  now  (not)  competing  with  a 
publication  that  didn’t  used  to  be  there. 

1  have  seen  such  accolades  in  daily 
papers  in  Florida,  Illinois  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  where  it  is  now  difficult  on  Sunday 
to  tell  which  section  is  on  top — their 
colored  comics  or  the  colored  front 
page. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  daily  pap¬ 
ers  (not)  wishing  to  compete  with  USA 
Today  arrived  consider  the  following 
charts  for  their  front  pages  on  slow  news 
days; 

1.  A  colored  chart  showing  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  colored  charts 
in  daily  newspapers  since  USA  Today 
arrived. 

A  colored  chart  showing  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  colored  charts  in  daily 
newspapers  since  USA  Today. 

2.  A  colored  chart  showing  the  im- 
agintive  use  of  color  (excluding  color 
charts)  in  daily  newspapers. 
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3.  A  colored  chart  showing  the  im¬ 
aginative  use  of  color  (excluding  col¬ 
ored  charts)  in  daily  newspapers  since 
USA  Today  arrived. 

4.  A  colored  chart  showing  the  news 
value  of  recent  colored  charts  com¬ 
pared  to  earlier  black-and-white  charts 
since  USA  Today  arrived. 

I  hope  USA  Today  doesn’t  decide  to 
publish  a  front  page  that  talks.  If  it 
does.  I’ll  never  get  a  word  in  edgewise 
in  my  house  unless  I  cancel  my  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  all  the  other  newspapers. 

David  J.  Wright 

(Wright  is  ad  manager  for  Burlington 
(Wise.)  Standard.) 

Short  take 

The  high  school  closed  its  doors  in 
1%5  and  the  last  train  pulled  out  of 
town  in  1971,  before  the  tracks  were 
tom  up. — Sunday  Oklahoman 


Corrections 

In  her  Letter  (E&P,  April  30,  “What 
Ethics?),  Jessica  Cohen  stated  that 
“One  student,  who  currently  writes 
sports  for  the  Newark  (N.J.)  Star- 
Ledger,  said  he  would  accept  $100,  a 
free  trip,  or  a  case  of  champagne  from 
the  subject  of  his  story.’’  According  to 
Frank  J.  Jordan,  Dean,  American  Uni¬ 
versity,  School  of  Communications, 
the  unidentified  student  is  not  a  sport- 
swriter  for  the  Star-Ledger.  E&P  re¬ 
grets  the  implication  left  by  the  letter 
writer  that  this  newspaper  condones 
free  gifts  to  its  reporters.  “In  fact  any 
such  action  would  lead  to  immediate 
dismissal,"  Mort  Kve,  editor,  said. 

The  name  of  Frank  Coniff  was  mis¬ 
spelled  in  the  interview  with  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  (E&P,  April  23). 
Also,  it  should  have  made  it  clear  that 
Hearst  only  shared  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1956  with  two  other  Hearst  newsmen. 


§Itttte$ 

NEWS  SERVICE 


Thomas  L.  Friedman, 
1983  Pulitzer  Prize  winner 
for 

International  Reporting, 
is  available  exclusively 
through 

The  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 


East:  contact  Sam  Summerlin  or  Harriet  Stanton,  212-972-1070. 
West:  contact  Paul  Finch,  213-852-1579. 
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World  Press  Photo  Award 

for  spot  news  photography 


Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award 

for  energy  and  environmental 
reporting 


Picture  Of  The  Year  Award 

for  portrait/personality 
photography 


Robert  F.  Kennedy  Award 

second  and  third  place 


RTHII 

Lin 

IZER 


Jay  Dickman  won  the  1983 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  feature 
photography  for  his  dramatic 
pictorial  coverage  of  civil  war  in 
Ell  Salvador.  It’s  the  third  time 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  has 
won  the  Pulitzer  for 
photography.  No  other 
newspaper  has  won  more  in  the 
65-year  history  of  the 
distinguished  award.  In  addition 
to  our  Pulitzer  winner,  the 
Times  Herald  had  three  other 
finalists  in  the  competition  — 
more  than  any  other  newspaper. 
We  strive  to  make  award¬ 
winning  journalism  a  standard 
at  the  Times  Herald. 


We  are  proud  of  the  national 
honors  we  have  received  for  our 
work  in  1982. 


Pulilser  Prise 

for  feature  photography 


Pulilser  Finalist 

for  photography 


Pulilser  Finalist 

for  national  reporting 


PulHser  Finalist 

for  national  reporting 


George  Polk  Award 

for  national  reporting 


Notional  Headliner  Award 

for  outstanding  news  coverage 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award 

for  foreign  reporting 


Photos  by  Jay  Dickman,  Dallas  Times  Herald. 


Dallas^Times  Herald 

The  best  newspaper  in  the  Southwest. 


IHE  FIRST  AMENDMENT 

V. 

UNION  POUnCAL  SPENDING 


T 

M.  he  First  .\nieiidnieiit  was  w  ritten 
nearly  200  years  ago  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  .^lericans  to  freely  ex¬ 
press  their  ow  n  opinions — and  the 
right  not  to  support  opinions  w  ith 
which  they  disagree. 

Out  despite  the  First  Amendment, 
one  group  in  America  has  the  power 
to  force  men  and  women  to  finan¬ 
cially  support  political  causes  and 
candidates  they  oppose — or  lose 
their  jobs.  That  group  is  organized 
labor. 

Federal  labor  law  as  well  as  some 
suite  laws  permit  unions  and  employ¬ 
ers  to  recjuire  working  .Americans  to 
pay  union  dues  as  a  condition  of  em¬ 
ployment,  regardless  of  w  hether  or 
not  they  want  to  join  or  support  a 
union.  .As  a  result,  the  AFI-CIO  and 
member  unions  collect  more  than 
S.S.5  billion  per  year — SIO  million  a 
day — in  compulsory  dues. 

This  massive  amount  of  union  trea¬ 
sury  money,  often  called  "soft 
money''  cannot  be  used  for  direct 
cash  contributions  to  candidates  for 
federal  office.  But  federal  election  law 
permiLs  the  use  of  "soft  money  "  for  a 
host  of  union  activities  for  candidates, 
political  parties,  referendums  and 
idc“ological  causes. 

And  ,spend  it  the  unions  do.  Politi¬ 
cal  historian  Theodore  'X  hite  Cidled 
the  .\F'L-(;i()  political  effort  in  1968 
"unprecedented  in  .American  history;’ 


1  f  you  would  like  further  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  fundamenUil  abuse  of 
the  First  .Amendment,  please  w  rite  us 
for  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet,  "The 
First  .Amendment  vs.  I’nion  Political 


It  included,  for  example,  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  4.6  million  voters,  the  printing 
and  distribution  of  115  million  pamph¬ 
lets  and  leaflets,  telephone  banks  in 
6.58  localities,  '’2,225  house-to- 
house  canvassers,  and  nearly 
1  ()(),()()()  volunteers  on  election  day. 

Labor  columnist  \  ictor  Riesel  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  cost  of  organized 
labor  s  unreported  "in-kind"  politi¬ 
cal  activities  in  ly^h  was  over  SI 00 
million.  .Allowing  for  intlaiion  and 
the  dramatic  increase  in  union  polit¬ 
ical  action,  that  figure  could  top 
5150  million  in  1984. 

In  response,  more  and  more 
union  members  are  speaking  out 
against  the  flagrant  abuse  of  their 
First  Amendment  rights,  looking  to 
the  nation’s  courts  for  help. 

I’he  I'.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  the  use  of  compulsory  union 
dues  for  political,  ideological  and 
other  non-collective  bargaining  activ¬ 
ities  is  unconstitutional,  violating  em¬ 
ployees’  First  Amendment  rights.  But 
some  courts  have  strayed  badly  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  legal 
precedents. 

It  has  fallen  to  the  National  Right 
to  \X6rk  Legal  Defense  Foundation  in 
such  cases  as  Abood  v.  Detroit 
Board  of  Education,  Ellis  Fails  v. 
Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline 
and  Steamship  Clerks,  Beck  v. 
Communications  Workers  of 


Spending:  A  26-Vear  Legal  Battle  for 
Employees’  Political  Freedom",  or  call 
Joanna  Boyce  at  (~()5)  521-8510. 


America,  and  Greenfield  School 
Committee  v.  Greenfield  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  to  protect  the 
constitutional  rights  of  .American 
workers  against  the  u,se  of  their 
compulsory  dues  for  union  political 
spending. 

The  issue  is  clear,  the  abuse  wide¬ 
spread.  Rank  and  file  workers,  espe¬ 
cially  those  who  choose  not  to  be¬ 
come  union  members,  have  little  or 
no  say  as  to  w  hich  candidates  and 
causes  their  money  is  used  to 
support. 

As  a  federal  appeals  court  has 
stated,  this  wholesale  violation  of  em¬ 
ployees’  First  .Amendment  rights  dam¬ 
ages  workers  twice:  They  are  forced 
to  “contribute"  to  political  candidates 
they  oppose,  and  their  ability  to  fi¬ 
nance  candidates  they  do  support  is 
thereby  .severely  diminished. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Jef¬ 
ferson  w  rote:  "To  compel  a  man  to 
furnish  contributions  of  money  for 
the  propagation  of  opinions  which  he 
disbelieves,  is  sinful  and  tyrannical;’ 

I’nhappily,  such  ty  ranny  prevails  in 
America  today  in  the  form  of  union 
political  spending  financed  by  com¬ 
pulsory  union  dues.  This  ty  ranny  can 
only  be  eliminated  by  the  combined 
action  of  an  informed  press,  an 
aroused  citizenry  and  a  responsible 
judiciary. 


National  Right  to  Work  Legal 
Defense  Foundation 
Dept.  EP 

8001  Braddock  Road 
Springfield.  VA  22160 
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Compromise  may  be  close 
on  new  Fol  legislation 


By  James  E.  Roper 

Compromise  is  in  the  air  as  a  Senate 
Judiciary  subcommittee  makes  “a 
fresh  start  in  a  new  Congress”  to 
amend  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Up  for  consideration  are: 

-A  bill  sponsored  by  subcommittee 
Chairman  Orrin  D.  Hatch  (R.,  Utah) 
which  is  similar  to  a  measure  approved 
last  year  by  the  full  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee  but  toned  down  to  meet  some  of  the 
criticisms  from  the  press. 

-A  bill  introduced  by  Sen.  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  Jr.,  (D.,  Vt.)  who  favors  much 
of  the  Hatch  bill  but  wants  to  make 
further  concessions  to  the  press  on 
some  points. 

In  general,  the  Hatch  bill,  while  less 
stringent  than  last  year’s  version, 
would  significantly  tighten  government 
controls  over  the  release  of  information 
requested  under  the  FOIA. 

The  Justice  Department,  Defense 
Department  and  some  other  federal  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  say  they  want 
tighter  restrictions  to  prevent  disclo¬ 
sure  of  information  that  might  hamper 
criminal  investigations,  give  away 
military  secrets,  violate  individuals' 
rights  to  privacy,  or  make  public  com¬ 
mercially  valuable  trade  secrets  that 
companies  have  given  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  confidence. 

News  organizations,  however,  ex¬ 
press  fear  that  federal  officials  acting  in 
bad  faith  would  use  the  proposed  new 
rules  to  hide  mistakes  and  deny  the 
public  access  to  legitimate  information 
about  how  the  government  functions. 

Leahy  says  each  side  has  some  valid 
positions.  He  has  directed  his  staff  to 
get  together  with  representatives  of 
government  and  the  press  to  work  out 
language  that  all  sides  could  accept. 

“Senator  Hatch’s  bill  and  (my)  bill,” 
says  Leahy,  “represent  a  fresh  start  in 
a  new  Congress.  I  look  forward  toward 
what  1  know  to  be  our  common  goal:  a 
government  that  is  open  to  its  people.” 

Hatch  says  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  narrowed  their  differ¬ 
ences  since  last  year  and  “there  is  a 
very  new  spirit  in  this  body  about  the 
future  of  FOIA.”  Says  Hatch:  “It  is  not 
easy  to  balance  the  opposing  interests, 
but  it  is  not  impossible,  either.” 

Some  of  the  most  difficult  sticking 
points  involve  records  of  agencies  en¬ 
forcing  criminal  law.  The  Hatch  bill 
would  exempt  from  disclosure  informa¬ 


tion  that  “could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  interfere  with  enforcement 
proceedings.” 

Media  representatives  critcize  this  as 
being  far  broader  than  the  current  law’s 
specific  exemptions  for,  among  other 
things,  information  that  would  “dis¬ 
close  the  identity  of  a  confidential 
source.”  Media  representatives  fear 
law  enforcement  agencies  could  be 
overly-liberal  in  classifying  informa¬ 
tion  as  “reasonably  expected”  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  their  work. 

The  Hatch  bill  would  exempt  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Secret  Service.  It 
would  allow  agencies  to  keep  confiden¬ 
tial  information  that  might  be  in¬ 
nocuous  by  itself  but  which  could  be 
combined  with  information  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  requester  to  enable  the 
requester  to  make  accurate  deductions 
about  the  government’s  source  of  in¬ 
formation  or  investigative  techniques. 
The  FBI  calls  this  the  “mosaic 
theory,”  and  newsmen  fear  that  it 
could  be  extended  to  include  almost 
any  information  inside  a  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agency. 

Under  the  Hatch  bill,  any  data  about 
organized  crime  would  not  have  to  be 
released  for  five  years  unless  “there  is 
an  overriding  public  interest  in  earlier 
disclosure  or  in  longer  exclusion  not  to 
exceed  three  years.”  In  the  meantime, 
law  enforcement  agencies  which  were 
asked  for  the  proscribed  information 
could  reply,  “no  records.” 

Foreign  governments  or  aliens  would 
not  have  the  right  to  ask  for  documents 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 

under  the  FOIA.  Neither  would  impris¬ 
oned  felons,  who  now  account  for  1 1% 
of  the  requests  to  the  FBI  and  40%  of 
the  requests  to  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration.  Often  they  are  trying 
to  figure  out  who  caused  them  to  get 
caught. 

The  Hatch  bill,  co-sponsored  by  Sens. 
Strom  Thurmond,  R.,  S.C.,  and  Dennis 
DeConcini,  D.,  Ariz.,  also  would 
affect: 

-FEES.  All  fees  could  be  waived  for 
answering  FOIA  requests  that  serve 
the  public  interest,  such  as  from  the 
media.  For  others,  fees  would  include 
not  only  the  cost  of  locating  and  dupli¬ 
cating  the  requested  documents  but 
also  the  far  greater  cost  of  examining 
them  to  determine  if  any  material 
should  be  deleted.  Agencies  would 
keep  one-half  the  fees  they  collect. 

-TIME  LIMITS.  Agencies  normally 
would  have  only  10  days  to  decide 
whether  to  comply  with  a  request,  but 
could  take  30  days  in  “unusual  cir¬ 
cumstances,”  and  20  more  days  to  con¬ 
sider  an  appeal.  Agencies  could  give 
priority  to  any  requester  “who  demon¬ 
strates  a  compelling  need  for  expedited 
access  to  records.” 

-ROYALTIES.  For  the  first  time, 
the  government  when  disclosing  gov¬ 
ernment-financed  technological  de¬ 
velopments  under  FOIA  could  charge 
“a  fair  value  fee  or  royalties,  or  both,  in 
addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  processing 
fees,  taking  into  account  such  factors 
as  the  commercial  value  of  the  tech¬ 
nological  information,  its  costs  to  the 
government,  and  any  public  interest  in 
encouraging  its  utilization.” 

Leahy’s  bill  addresses  these  points: 

-FEES.  All  fees  would  be  waived  for 
requests  from  Journalists,  scholars  or 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


Earthquake  destroys  weekly  newspaper 

The  offices  of  the  weekly  Coalinga  (Calif.)  Record  were  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  which  turned  the  town  into  a  shambles  at  4:43  p.m.  on  May  2. 

All  phone  service  to  Coalinga  was  cut  off  by  the  quake.  E&P  contacted 
Jack  Morgan,  publisher  of  Hanford  Sentinel,  to  learn  of  the  Record’s  fate. 

Morgan  said  the  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the  area  rallied  to  the  Record’s  aid 
so  it  could  get  out  its  edition  and  that  of  its  sister  weekly  publication, 
Lemoore  Leader,  which  is  printed  in  Coalinga. 

Lindsey  Gazette,  a  nearby  weekly,  printed  the  Lemoore  Leader  and  the 
various  sections  and  preprints  were  taken  to  the  Hanford  Sentinel  which 
“put  it  together  for  them,”  Morgan  said. 

Morgan  said  Keith  Shannon,  publisher  of  the  weeklies,  was  making 
arrangements  to  have  the  Record  printed. 

“The  Leader’s  competitor,  Lemoore  Advance,  also  offered  to  help,” 
Morgan  said.  He  added  that  Roy  Brock,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Selma 
Enterprise  and  head  of  the  South  San  Joaquin  Valley  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  called  the  Sentinel  soon  after  the  quake 
occurred  to  see  if  CNPA  could  offer  any  help. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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Libel  verdict  reversed 
for  lack  of  evidence 


A  federal  district  court  judge  over¬ 
turned  (May  2)  a  jury’s  $2  million  libel 
verdict  against  the  Washington  Post, 
stating  that  plaintiff  William 
Tavoulareas,  president  of  Mobil  Oil 
Corp.,  failed  to  prove  that  the  news¬ 
paper  published  the  article  in  question 
with  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth. 

In  a  23-page  opinion,  trial  judge  Oliv¬ 
er  Gasch  said  the  1979  article,  which 
detailed  Tavoulareas’  involvement  in 
the  creation  of  a  London-based  ship¬ 
ping  firm  run  by  his  son,  Peter,  “falls 
far  short  of  being  a  model  of  fair,  un¬ 
biased,  investigative  journalism.’’  He 
added,  however,  that  there  is  “no  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record  to  show  that  it  con¬ 
tained  knowing  lies  or  statements  made 
in  reckless  disregard  of  the  truth.” 

Tavoulareas  was  ruled  to  be  a  public 
figure,  and  as  such,  he  had  the  burden 
of  proving  that  the  Post  published  the 
article  either  knowing  that  it  contained 
false  information  or  with  reckless  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  truth. 

The  judge’s  ruling  on  the  Post’s  mo¬ 
tion  to  vacate  the  verdict,  overturned 
the  six-member  jury’s  award  to 
Tavoulareas  of  $250,000  in  compensa¬ 
tory  damages  and  $1.8  million  in  puni¬ 
tive  damages.  The  verdict  had  original¬ 
ly  gone  against  the  Washington  Post 
Company,  Patrick  Tyler,  the  reporter 
who  wrote  the  article,  and  Sandy  Gol¬ 
den,  a  freelance  writer  who  had  worked 
on  the  article  with  Tyler. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Gasch  said  he 
was  obliged  to  give  the  jury’s  verdict 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  He  said  it  was 
his  obligation  to  overturn  it  only  if  he 
found  the  evidence  to  be  “so  one-sided 
that  reasonable  men  could  not  disagree 
on  the  verdict.” 

Gasch  said  he  had  “thoroughly  re¬ 
viewed  the  massive  record  in  this  case 
and  concluded  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  support  the  jury’s  verdict.  In  the  abs¬ 
ence  of  actual  malice,  the  judgment 
rendered  against  (the  Post)  must  be  set 
aside.” 

Tavoulareas  and  his  son  Peter  sued 
the  Post  charging  that  a  story  published 
in  1979,  which  stated  that  the  elder 
Tavoulareas  had  set  up  his  son  in  a 
business  that  dealt  with  Mobil,  was 
libelous. 

The  article  insinuated  that  the  elder 
Tavoulareas  improperly  used  his  influ¬ 
ence  to  force  the  resignation  of  the 
founder  of  a  shipping  company  and  that 
his  son  then  strengthened  his  portion  of 
ownership  in  that  company. 

The  younger  Tavoulareas  also  sued 
the  Post,  but  the  jury  ruled  that  the  Post 
had  not  libeled  him,  even  though  he 
was  considered  to  be  a  “private  figure” 


while  his  father  was  ruled  to  be  a  “pub¬ 
lic  figure.” 

In  a  nutshell.  Judge  Gasch  over¬ 
turned  the  jury  decision  because  he  felt 
the  jury  had  decided  the  wrong  way 
under  the  law. 

In  his  ruling.  Judge  Gasch  cited  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  Post’s  article  that 
“may  have  been  slanted.”  He  said  that 
certain  information  might  have  been 
omitted.  “The  most  that  can  be  said 
about  this  information  is  that  its  abs¬ 
ence  caused  the  article  to  be  shaded 
against  Mobil’s  position.” 

Judge  Gasch  added,  however,  that 
William  Tavoulareas  “cannot  force  the 
Post  to  include  facts  that  he  believes  to 
be  important.” 

Judge  Gasch  also  ruled  that  there 
was  “sufficient  basis”  for  the  Post’s 
allegation  in  the  story  that  the  elder 
Tavoulareas  had  “set  up  his  son”  as  a 
partner  in  the  shipping  firm. 

Judge  Gasch  noted  that  Post  reporter 
Tyler  “attempted  to  speak  to  high  level 
Mobil  executives  and  to  William  and 
Peter  Tavoulareas  on  a  number  of  occa¬ 
sions  but  they  consistently  rebuffed  his 
efforts.  Mobil  ultimately  responded  to 
Tyler’s  requests  by  furnishing  him  with 
written  responses  to  his  inquiries,  and 
he  included  most  of  this  information  in 
the  article.” 

The  judge  pointed  out  that  the  article 
contained  “well  over  20  separate  para¬ 
graphs  that  set  forth  Mobil’s  position 
on  the  matter.” 

Gasch  concluded  his  opinion  with  a 
quote  from  the  1964  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan  case:  “Whether  or  not  a  news¬ 
paper  can  survive  a  succession  of  such 
judgments,  the  pall  of  fear  and  timidity 
imposed  upon  those  who  would  give 
voice  to  public  criticism  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  the  First  Amendment 
freedoms  cannot  survive.” 

Tavoulareas  has  30  days  in  which  to 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Appeals  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Post  executive  editor  Benjamin 
Bradlee  said,  “We’re  delighted  that  our 
reporting  was  vindicated  and  it’s  a 
great  day  for  newspapers  every¬ 
where.” 

Best  reporting 

For  a  report  in  the  July  31  issue  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  about  a  Denver 
tv  station’s  coverage  of  the  Michael 
Howard  trials  by  the  Denver  Post,  Tru- 
die  Ross  won  first  place  in  the  1982 
Colorado  Press  Women  contest  (news 
reporting — magazine).  First  place  win¬ 
ners  are  forwarded  to  the  National  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Press  Women’s  contest. 


Simmons  data  profiles 
buyers  of  USA  Today 

Readers  of  USA  Today,  the  nation’s 
7-month-old  general  interest  daily  news¬ 
paper  rate  very  high  in  education  and 
income  and  relatively  low  in  age,  Sim¬ 
mons  Market  Research  reported  re¬ 
cently. 

USA  Today  announced  it  has 
reached  an  audited  average  daily  net 
paid  circulation  of  1,109,587.  Simmons 
has  compiled  a  profile  of  those  readers 
in  10  of  the  first  15  market  areas. 

The  Simmons  comparison  of  primary 
buyers  of  USA  Today  and  the  total  aud¬ 
ience  of  other  national  publications 
shows: 

EDUCATION:  69%  of  USA  Today 
readers  have  attended  college.  That 
compares  with  57%  for  Newsweek 
magazine,  55%  for  Time,  47%  for 
Sports  Illustrated,  43%  for  People, 
72%  for  New  York  Times  and  73%  for 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

INCOME:  43%  of  USA  Today  read¬ 
ers  have  household  incomes  of  $35,000 
or  more.  That  compares  with  36%  for 
Newsweek,  55%  for  Time,  47%  Sports 
Illustrated,  27%  for  People,  55%  for 
New  York  Times,  and  57%  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

AGE:  56%  of  USA  Today  readers 
are  in  the  18-39  age  group.  That  com¬ 
pares  with  56%  for  Newsweek,  58%  for 
Time,  69%  for  Sports  Illustrated,  71% 
for  People,  43%  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  46%  for  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  latest  Simmons  profile  of  USA 
Today  readers  includes  the  10  market 
clusters  of  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Denver, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle  and  Washington,  D.C.  The  Na¬ 
tion’s  Newspaper  has  been  distributing 
in  those  markets  for  three  months  or 
longer. 

The  other  five  market  clusters  in 
which  USA  Today  has  become  avail¬ 
able  more  recently  will  be  surveyed  by 
Simmons  later.  They  are  Chicago,  De¬ 
troit,  Miami,  New  York  and  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

In  addition  to  the  upscale  profile  of 
primary  USA  Today  buyers,  the  Sim¬ 
mons  data  also  shows  that  readers  of 
The  Nation’s  Newspaper  are  frequent 
travelers  and  heavy  users  of  airlines 
and  rental  cars. 


Metro  editor  named 

David  J.  Butler,  previously  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News  in  Denver  as  metro  editor, 
with  responsibility  for  city,  suburban 
and  regional  coverage. 
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AN  PA  objects  to  stricter 
cigarette  heaith  warning 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  joined  The  Tobacco 
Institute  in  objecting  to  additional  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation  of  cigarette  news¬ 
paper  ads. 

Congress  is  debating  whether  or  not 
cigarette  packages  and  advertising 
should  have  stronger  and  more  promin¬ 
ent  warnings  about  the  health  dangers 
of  smoking. 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  executive 
vicepresident,  sent  a  letter  and  ANPA 
“Comments”  to  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Health  and  the  Environment, 
chaired  by  Rep.  Henry  A.  Waxman  (D- 
Calif.),  which  states  ANPA  “is  con¬ 
cerned  that  several  provisions  of  HR 
1824,  ‘The  Comprehensive  Smoking 
Prevention  Education  Act,’  raises  cer¬ 
tain  First  Amendment  issues  which 
must  be  carefully  considered.” 

ANPA  stated  HR  1824,  by  stipulat¬ 
ing  that  all  cigarette  ads  carry  one  of 
three  “carefully  worded  statements  of 
the  potential  hazards  of  smoking” 
would  result  in  a  “substantial  expan¬ 
sion  of  governmental  control  over  the 
commercial  speech  of  advertisers  and, 
indirectly,  over  the  newspapers  print¬ 
ing  that  speech  .  .  .  Congress  should 
proceed  with  extreme  sensitivity  when 
it  considers  regulating  speech  as  a 
method  of  regulating  the  use  and  sale  of 
an  entirely  legal  product.” 

ANPA  told  the  subcommittee  “there 
is  no  suggestion”  that  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  “is  so  inherently  deceptive  or 
misleading”  as  to  require  the  kind  of 
regulations  being  considered. 

Among  HR  1824’s  provisions  are  a 
requirement  that  the  warnings  on 
cigarette  ads  appear  in  conspicuous 
and  legible  type  in  contrast  by  typogra¬ 
phy,  layout  or  color  with  the  rest  of  the 
advertisement.  The  bill  also  empowers 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  develop  a  system  in  which 
the  warnings  appeared  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  times  on  each  brand  of  cigarette 
and  in  each  brand’s  advertisements 
within  a  12  month  period  and  for  each 
succeeding  12  months. 

Martin  Casey,  manager  of  govern¬ 
ment  affairs  for  ANPA,  said  the 
cigarette  advertising  issue  “is  one 
we’ve  monitored  and  been  involved  in 
for  quite  a  while.”  Casey  said  ANPA 
submitted  similar  comments  when  the 
bill  was  being  considered  by  the  97th 
Congress  last  year. 

Casey  said  ANPA  has  not  actively 
lobbied  Congress  on  the  cigarette 
issue.  He  said  the  association  “did  not 
ask  to  participate  and  was  not  invited” 
to  hearings  held  in  early  March  on  the 
Waxman  bill. 
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“That’s  why  we  submitted  com¬ 
ments  for  the  record,”  he  said,  adding 
that  he  did  not  think  involvement  in  the 
issue  of  cigarette  warnings  in  advertise¬ 
ments  was  bad  for  ANPA’s  image. 

“We  did  what  we  thought  we  had  to 
do  in  the  interests  of  our  members,” 
Casey  said.  “A  newspaper  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  set  its  own  advertising 
policy.  We’re  talking  here  about  gov¬ 
ernment  actions  to  regulate  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Casey  said  Waxman’s  subcommittee 
has  not  scheduled  any  action  on  HR 
1824  “as  of  now.” 

In  addition  to  HR  1824,  the  Senate  is 
considering  two  bills  which  seek  to 
strengthen  the  warnings  on  cigarette 
packs  but  do  not  include  advertising. 
Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah)  introducted 
S.  772  which  contains  four  different 
warnings  for  packages.  Sen  Robert 
Packwood  (R-Ore.)  has  introduced 
S.1116  which  would  require  16  diffe¬ 
rent  warnings  to  be  rotated  on  cigarette 
packs. 

Casey  said  ANPA  did  not  submit 
comments  on  the  Senate  bills  because 
they  “do  not  involve  advertising.” 

William  D.  Toohey,  director  of 
Media  Relations  for  the  Tobacco  Insti¬ 
tute,  welcomed  the  ANPA’s  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  cigarette  label  issue. 

“ANPA  has  made  its  views  known  to 
Congress.  That’s  democracy  at  work,” 
Toohey  said. 

Toohey  stated  the  Tobacco  Institute 
opposes  HR  1824  as  “bad  legislation. 
The  Waxman  bill  creates  a  new  federal 
anti-smoking  bureaucracy.  It  gives  all 
kinds  of  power  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.” 

Toohey  noted  that  other  provisions 
of  the  bill  require  HHS  to  purchase 
radio  and  tv  air  time  “for  anti-smoking 
messages.” 

He  said  another  provision  requires 
“disclosure  of  flavoring  ingredients”  in 
cigarettes,  information  which  Toohey 
claimed  is  proprietary. 

HR  1824  would  make  it  “unlawful” 
for  cigarette  packs  and  advertising  not 
to  carry  its  labeling  schemes  stating 
specific  health  hazards  linked  to 
cigarette  smoking. 

One  of  them  says — ‘‘Warning: 
cigarette  smoking  causes  LUNG  CAN¬ 
CER  AND  EMPHYSEMA,  is  a  major 
cause  of  HEART  DISEASE,  is 
ADDICTIVE  and  may  result  in 
DEATH.”  The  warning  would  have  to 
contain  capital  letters. 

Another  warning  from  the  Waxman 
bill  tells  pregnant  women  that  cigarette 
smoking  “may  result  in  MISCAR¬ 
RIAGE,  PREMATURE  BIRTH,  OR 


BIRTH  WEIGHT  DEFICIENCIES.” 

The  third  warning  in  Waxman’s  bill 
advises  smokers  that  “No  matter  how 
long  you’ve  smoked,  QUITTING 
NOW  greatly  reduces  the  risks  to  your 
health.” 

Waxman’s  bill  would  also  require 
each  warning  to  appear  in  advertise¬ 
ments  inside  a  circle  with  a  large  arrow 
pointing  to  it. 

Hatch’s  bill  for  cigarette  packs  con¬ 
tains  basically  the  same  three  warnings 
as  HR  1824  and  adds  a  warning  to 
teenagers  that  smoking  is  addictive. 

Tom  Reddy 
leaves  Esty 
for  couponer 

Tom  Reddy,  who  has  spent  nearly  30 
years  at  William  Esty  Co.,  most  recent¬ 
ly  as  vicepresident  of  newspaper  ser¬ 
vices,  told  E&P  (May  3)  that  he  has 
resigned  from  the  agency  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  National  Co-op  Couponing 
(NCC)  of  Westport,  Connecticut. 

Reddy  is  former  chairman  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies’  committee  on  newspapers 
and  has  been  very  active,  over  the 
years,  in  the  development  of  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  ad  concepts  aimed  at  making 
newspapers  more  attractive  to  national 
advertisers. 

Frank  Savino,  vicepresident  market¬ 
ing  of  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record  and 
former  president  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing 
Executives,  said  Reddy’s  departure 
signals  the  “end  of  the  great  newspaper 
triumvirate.” 

Savino  was  referring  to  the  trio  of 
Reddy,  Jack  Cohen  of  Doyle  Dane 
Bernbach,  and  Thurman  Pierce  of  J. 
Walter  Thompson,  all  of  whom  have 
served  on  an  assortment  of  committees 
and  worked  on  a  number  of  industry 
projects  which  have  attempted  to  make 
it  easier  for  national  advertisers  to  use 
newspapers. 

Designer  joins  MMI 

Dr.  Mario  R.  Garcia,  professor  of 
mass  communications  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  South  Florida  and  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  of  graphic  arts  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Newhouse  School  of  Public 
Communication,  was  named  associate 
director  of  Modern  Media  Institute 
effective  September  1 .  He  will  continue 
to  hold  his  academic  appointments  at 
USF  and  Syracuse.  Robert  Haiman, 
president  of  the  institute  in  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  Fla.,  said  the  thrust  of  Garcia’s 
activities  will  be  to  organize,  lead  and 
teach  in  a  full  calendar  of  design  semi¬ 
nars  at  MMI. 
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UPl  “white  paper”  refutes  wide-ranging 
rate-busting  aiiegations  asne  program 


By  John  Consoli 

United  Press  International  is  offering 
its  subscribers  a  “white  paper”  which 
is  aimed  at  explaining  its  Newspaper 
Pricing  Policy  (NPP)  rate  scale-up 
program  and  refuting  charges  by 
Associated  Press  that  UPI  is  “off”  its 
rate  card. 

Dallas  Morning  News  and  Denver 
Post  editors  both  recently  notified  UPI 
they  were  cancelling  the  service  due  to 
what  they  alleged  were  special  lower 
rates  that  have  been  offered  to  lure  new 
UPI  subscribers. 

“AP  bureau  chiefs  have  been  urged, 
in  writing,  to  spread  details  of  UPI  con¬ 
tracts  purported  to  be  ‘off  the  rate 
card,’  ”  the  UPI  white  paper  states. 
“These  claims,  well  publicized  in  a 
widespread  campaign,  are  false.” 

The  white  paper  concept  was  discus¬ 
sed  and  approved  during  a  UPI  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Board  meeting  held  on 
April  24,  just  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  annual  convention  in  New 
York.  It  was  made  available  on  April  26 
to  “brief  UPI  executives  and  interested 
editors  and  publishers  subscribing  to 
the  service  on  UPI’s  policies  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  marketing  area.” 

Bill  Adler,  a  spokesman  for  UPI,  said 
the  white  paper  will  be  made  available 
to  any  UPI  subscriber  who  feels  UPI  is 
making  “special  deals.” 

The  white  paper  is  UPI’s  response  to 
a  letter  sent  by  AP’s  vicepresident/ 
director  of  newspaper  membership, 
James  Mangan,  to  all  AP  bureau  chiefs, 
in  January  which  stated,  “We  are  en¬ 
tering  a  year  that  will  test  the  loyalty  of 
our  newspaper  members  in  the  face  of  a 
predatory,  contract-at-any  cost  sales 
effort  by  the  new  UPI  ownership.” 

The  AP  letter  goes  on  to  state, 
“UPI’s  new  owners  are  out  to  save  a 
failing  company,  and  they  seem  to  be 
working  under  the  assumption  that 
lowering  rates  is  the  way  to  do  it.”  The 
AP  letter  also  states,  “The  papers  that 
went  ‘on  card’  can’t  be  happy  about 
these  below  card  rates.” 

Mangan  advised  AP  bureau  chiefs, 
“Don’t  hesitate  to  make  details  of  these 
deals  known  in  your  conversations 
with  members  and  prospects.” 

Adler  said  UPI  did  not  want  to  get 
into  an  all  out  war  with  AP  over  the  rate 
charges,  but  put  out  the  white  paper  in  a 
“low  key”  attempt  to  answer  accusa¬ 
tions. 

UPI  instituted  its  NPP  in  the  late 
1970s.  It  is  based  on  circulation  plus  a 
flat,  uniform  fee  for  equipment. 
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According  to  the  white  paper,  “When 
UPI  adopted  the  uniform  pricing  poli¬ 
cies  in  the  late  1970’s,  a  massive  effort 
began  to  convert  all  subscribers  to  the 
program.  For  both  new  and  renewing 
business,  UPI  sought  to  get  the  full 
NPP  from  Day  One  of  the  contract. 

“For  many,  the  formula  meant  high¬ 
er  rates  than  they  had  paid  in  the  past. 
So  UPI  permitted  newspapers  that 
were  renewing  their  contracts  to  ‘scale 
up’  to  NPP  over  the  term  of  the  renew¬ 
ing  agreement. 

“UPI  also  accepted  major  new  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  scale-up  basis,  provided  that: 
(1)  full  NPP  is  reached  during  the  initial 
contract  term  and  is  then  maintained 
for  all  subsequent  terms;  and  (2)  there 
is  an  annual  rate  adjustment  to  keep 
pace  with  assessments;  and  (3)  the  ini¬ 
tial  rate  started  at  a  substantial  level — 
at  least  60%  of  the  full  NPP  rate.  A 
newspaper  may  also  scale  up  by  buying 
UPI  Newspictures  at  NPP,  and  then 
adding  the  newswire  within  two  years 
at  NPP.” 

According  to  the  white  paper,  “UPI 
is  still  signing  business  on  scale  ups.” 
However,  the  paper  says,  “UPI  will 
not  sign  a  contract  that  does  not  bring  in 
full  NPP  during  the  first  term,  and  UPI 
attempts  to  sign  all  business  at  that  rate 
from  the  beginning.” 

Virtually  all  broadcast  contracts 
come  in  at  full  BPP  (Broadcast  Pricing 
Policy)  without  any  scale  ups,  the  white 
paper  states. 

“UPI  will  permit  a  scale  up  in  the 
case  of  major  new  business,  usually 
newspaper  business,”  the  white  says. 
“Since  rates  normally  start  at  60%  of 
NPP,  scaling  to  81%  within  one  year 
and  93%  wihtin  two  years,  the  contract 
brings  in  significant  new  revenue  from 
the  outset. 

“If  a  newspaper  wants  to  add  UPI  in 
1983,  in  the  middle  of  a  budget  year,  a 
scale  up  may  make  the  difference  in 
allowing  it  to  do  so.  This  is  critical  for 
UPI  because  UPI  is  engaged  in  its  tur¬ 
naround  right  now.” 

UPI  contends  that  the  scale  up  con¬ 
tracts  “help  all  existing  clients.”  The 
white  paper  states,  “New  business 
signed  on  a  scale  up  tends  to  bring  in 
substantial  new  revenue  from  the  out¬ 
set — revenue  that  would  otherwise  not 
be  available.  This  finances  the  con¬ 
tinuation  and  turnaround  of  UPI.  This 
gives  UPI  an  NPP-BPP  contract  that 
may  bring  in  revenue  for  many  years.” 

Newspapers  or  broadcasters  under 
NPP  or  BPP  contracts  mean  they  are 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


About  500  editors,  who  are  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  are  expected  to  attend  the  60th 
convention  of  the  Society  to  be  held  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colora¬ 
do,  May  9 — 12. 

The  program  opens  on  May  9  at  2 
p.m.  with  opening  statements  by 
ASNE  president,  John  C.  Quinn,  editor 
of  USA  Today,  and  Robert  C. 
Maynard,  program  chairman  of  ASNE 
and  publisher  and  editor  of  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune. 

Staring  at  2:15  p.m.,  there  will  be 
presenations  of  three  research  reports. 
Philip  Meyer  of  the  Univ.  of  North 
Carolina  unveils  results  of  a  survey  of 
relationships  between  editor  and  pub¬ 
lishers  of  daily  papers.  Leo  Bogart  and 
Albert  E.  Gollin  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertsing  Bureau  will  disclose  find¬ 
ings  from  the  Newspaper  Readership 
Project  on  where  the  public  obtains  its 
news.  Dean  Richard  G.  Gray  and  Prof. 
G.  Cleveland  Willoit  of  the  Univ.  of 
Indiana  School  of  Journalism  will  dis¬ 
close  findings  of  a  survey  of  1 ,002  jour¬ 
nalists  about  their  attitudes. 

On  May  10,  owners  of  UPI  will  dis¬ 
cuss  the  prospects  for  their  wire  service 
at  a  session  that  begins  at  9  a.m. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  members  of  the  fore¬ 
ign  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  AP, 
New  York  Times  and  Detroit  Free 
Press  will  discuss  their  beats. 

At  3:30  p.m.,  Quinn  and  Maynard 
will  lead  an  informal  discussion  about 
trends  in  the  newspaper  business. 

On  May  II,  the  program  resumes 
with  a  full  morning  devoted  to  reports 
on  the  Culture  of  the  West,  and  the 
growth  of  Hispanic  population 
The  sessions  on  May  1 2  start  with  a  9 
a.m.  debate  on  nuclear  arms  between 
Dr.  Helen  Caldicott,  president.  Physi¬ 
cians  for  Social  Responsibility,  and 
Richard  N.  Perle,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Policy. 

At  10  a.m.  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson, 
president  of  Operation  PUSH,  and  Paul 
Weyrich,  director  of  the  Committee  for 
Survival  of  a  Free  Congress,  will  make 
addresses. 

At  3: 15,  AP’s  Louis  D.  Boccardi  will 
serve  up  questions  to  Allen  H. 
Neuharth  of  USA  Today,  Peter  Kann, 
Wall  Street  Journal,  Van  Gordon  Sau- 
ter,  CBS  News  president,  and  Patricia 
Ryan  of  People  magazine. 

At  the  dinner,  winners  of  the  ASNE 
writing  contest  will  be  presented 
awards  followed  by  an  address  by 
Andy  Rooney,  syndicated  columnist 
and  “60  Minutes”  commentator. 
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Black  to  become  ASNE  president 


Creed  Carter  Black,  who  was  elected 
to  the  top  office  of  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Editorial  Writers  little  more 
than  20  years  ago,  is  in  line  to  become 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  in  Denver  next 
week,  succeeding  John  C.  Quinn,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  Gannett  News 
Service. 

Black  is  currently  chairman  of  the 
board  and  publisher  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald  <6  Leader,  a  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper. 

He  was  born  in  Harlan,  Kentucky, 
and  by  the  tender  age  of  17  was  a  repor¬ 
ter  at  the  Paducah  Sun-Democrat  and 
by  at  age  19  was  a  foot  soldier  in  Ger¬ 
many,  winning  a  Bronze  Star  for  hero¬ 
ism.  He  added  a  stint  as  copy  and 
makeup  editor  for  Stars  &  Stripes  in 
1945. 

Back  home  in  Kentucky,  he  returned 
to  the  the  Paducah  newspaper  in  1946 
before  undertaking  a  political  science 
degree  from  Northwestern  University 
where  he  quite  naturally  achieved  the 
post  of  editor  of  the  student  daily.  In 
1949,  Black  worked  as  copy  editor  at 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  in  the  same 
capacity  the  next  year  for  the  Chicago 
Herald-American  before  moving  to  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  as  an  editorial 
writer  in  1950.  He  held  that  job  seven 
years  and  was  promoted  to  executive 
editor  in  1957.  During  that  period  in 
1952  he  acquired  a  master’s  degree  in 
political  science  from  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

It  was  in  1959  that  Black  was  enticed 
to  leave  Nashville  by  Alvah  Chapman, 
who  offered  him  the  post  of  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  executive  editor  of  the  Savan¬ 
nah  Morning  News  and  Evening  Press 
where  he  served  in  1959-60.  Chapman 
at  the  time  was  president  and  publisher 
in  Savannah. 

Who’s  Who  records  Black’s  next 
four  years  spent  at  the  Wilmington 
Morning  News  and  Evening  Journal, 
1960-64,  in  similar  capacity  as  his 
Savannah  post.  On  June  1  of  that  last 
year  in  Wilmington,  he  resigned  in  a 
policy  difference  with  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
ownership,  and  moved  out  to  the  Mid- 
West  as  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  four  years  later  was 
executive  editor  for  a  year. 

In  a  brief  career  change  from  1968- 
69,  Black  left  the  daily  news  business  to 
serve  as  assistant  secretary  for  legisla¬ 
tion  at  the  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  in  the  Nixon  adminis¬ 
tration. 

He  returned  to  the  newspaper  world 
at  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  editorial  page  and 
policy  working  with  John  McMullan, 
then  executive  editor  of  the  newspaper. 
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Creed  Black 


He  was  editor  of  the  Inquirer  from  1970 
to  1977. 

Then  he  went  back  to  his  native  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  1977  to  become  chairman  of 
the  board  and  publisher  of  the  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald  &  Leader. 

In  the  ASNE’s  April  bulletin,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Eugene  Patterson’s  presidential 
profile  of  Black,  David  Halberstam 
contributed  a  tribute.  Halberstam,  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Nashville  Tennessean 
when  Black  was  there,  commented: 

“Much  of  our  excellence  on  the  Ten¬ 
nessean  1  thought  stemmed  from 
Creed,  and  I  recall  that  most  of  us  felt  a 
special  commitment  to  him.  He  was 
young  (31)  in  1956  when  1  joined  the 
paper.  He  was  at  once  the  most  modern 
of  editors  and  yet  deeply  rooted  in  the 
area.  Indeed  his  speech  combined  a 
kind  of  nasal  Kentucky  back  country 
twang  with  a  certain  Oxford  Tory  form. 
He  was  very  serious  and  formal,  and,  in 


my  memory,  I  credited  him  with  hav¬ 
ing,  if  not  a  bowler  hat,  then  at  least  the 
other  giveaway  of  an  effete  education, 
a  three-piece  suit.’’ 


Must  register 
typewriters 

Beginning  April  28.  every  Rumanian 
who  owns  a  typewriter  has  to  regis¬ 
ter  it  with  the  police  and  show  sample 
pages  typed  on  the  machine. 

The  new  order  prohibits  anyone  to 
own  a  typewriter  who  has  a  criminal 
record  or  who,  in  the  government’s 
view,  poses  “a  danger  to  public  order 
or  state  security.” 

The  Rumanian  government  didn’t 
give  the  reason  for  the  order. 
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Comics  readership  down 
significantiy,  says  report 


By  David  Astor 

Comics  readership  has  dropped 
sharply  since  the  1950s  among  both 
adults  and  children,  many  of  whom  feel 
that  cartoons  are  not  funny  enough. 

Scarborough  Research,  Inc.  found 
that  53%  of  adults  and  79%  of  children 
who  receive  a  Sunday  newspaper  read 
the  comics  section-^own  from  80% 
for  grown-ups  and  almost  100%  for 
youngsters  during  the  mid-’50s.  But  the 
remaining  readers  are  very  loyal,  with 
80%  of  them  reading  all  four  comics 
sections  in  a  four-week  period. 

“Comics  are  not  dead,”  Lenora  Re¬ 
nault  of  Metropolitan  Sunday  News¬ 
papers  told  E&P.  “They’re  alive  and 
well.  But  they’re  not  as  alive  and  well 
as  they  used  to  be.” 

Renault  is  chairperson  of  21st  Cen¬ 
tury  Comics’  Research  Committee, 
which  commissioned  Scarborough  and 
the  Gene  Reilly  Group  last  fall  to  study 
comics  readership  and  attitudes. 

The  14-month-old  21st  Century 
Comics  group — made  up  of  newspaper 
executives,  newspaper  associations, 
syndicates,  cartoonists,  the  Newspap¬ 
er  Comics  Council,  Inc.,  ad  agencies, 
and  others — is  studying  ways  to  up¬ 
grade  Sunday  comics  sections’  content 
and  format  in  an  effort  to  attract  more 
cartoon  readers. 

Although  the  group  is  focusing  its 
work  on  Sunday  comics,  the  findings 
will  also  be  of  use  to  daily  comics  sec¬ 
tions,  said  J.  Scott  Schmidt,  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
vicechairman  of  21st  Century  Comics. 
George  N.  Gill  of  the  Courier  Journal 
and  Louisville  Times  is  chairman. 

Scarborough,  which  interviewed  802 
adults  and  175  youngsters  age  10-17  at 
their  homes  in  12  dispersed  markets, 
also  made  the  following  readership 
findings: 

•  There  is  a  great  fall-off  of  comics 
readership  after  age  17,  approximately 
coinciding  with  high  school  graduation. 
Among  adults,  more  college  graduates 
read  the  comics  than  those  with  some 
or  no  college. 

•  Those  who  read  the  Sunday  com¬ 
ics  section  spend  a  median  of  12  mi¬ 
nutes  with  it,  with  30%  spending  more 
:han  15  minutes.  About  13%  said  they 
saved  the  section  until  the  following 
Sunday,  and  one-third  said  they  clip¬ 
ped  from  the  comics. 

•  Among  10-17  year-olds,  the  comics 
section  is  considered  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  the  Sunday  newspaper  by 
far.  Among  adults,  it  is  second  to  the 
main  news  section,  followed  closely  by 
14 
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the  magazine,  entertainment  and  sports 
sections. 

In  the  area  of  comics  section  content, 
Scarborough  reported  that: 

•  There  appears  to  be  no  relationship 
between  the  number  of  features  carried 
in  a  comics  section  and  the  readership 
of  those  features.  Additional  comics 
could  be  added  without  eroding  read¬ 
ership  of  any  of  the  strips  or  panels. 
The  first  strip  in  the  section  does  re¬ 
ceive  significantly  higher  readership, 
which  indicates  that  a  rotation  of  com¬ 
ics  would  be  a  good  way  to  build  up  the 
audience  of  each  one.  In  terms  of  size, 
it  was  found  that  readership  for  all  com¬ 
ics  diminished  when  there  were  four  or 
more  to  a  page. 

•  The  top  ten  comics  among  108  ev¬ 
aluated  were  all  light  humor,  with  the 
bottom  ten  including  six  dramatic  se¬ 
rials.  This  preference  for  light  humor 
was  consistent  among  all  groups. 

•  When  asked  about  proposed 
changes  they  would  like  to  see,  72%  of 
the  adults  and  83%  of  the  10-17  year-old 
comics  readers  said  “make  strips  fun¬ 
nier.”  (The  figures  were  52%  and  89% 
for  people  who  don’t  read  the  comics.) 
About  70%  of  comic-reading  adults  and 
82%  of  the  youngsters  said  they  want 
“more  strips  that  poke  fun.” 

James  L.  Davy,  president  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers  and  a 
member  of  the  21st  Century  Comics 
Steering  Committee  and  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  television  usually  drops 
comedies  that  are  not  considered  fun¬ 
ny,  but  that  newspapers  often  do  not  do 
the  same  thing  with  unamusing  comics. 

Two  other  Scarborough  findings  in¬ 
cluded: 

•  One-third  of  adults  first  became  ac¬ 


quainted  with  comics  by  being  read  to 
by  an  older  person,  one-third  were 
attracted  to  the  colored  pictures  and 
looked  at  them  until  they  learned  to 
read,  and  one-third  started  to  peruse 
the  comics  after  they  learned  to  read 
the  words.  For  the  youngsters,  the  fi¬ 
gures  were  33%,  44%  and  23%.  When 
non-comics  readers  were  questioned, 
the  significant  difference  was  that  less 
than  25%  were  read  to  by  a  parent  or 
other  older  person. 

•  Among  10-17  year-olds,  86%  of  the 
comics  section  readers — compared  to 
only  35%  of  the  non-comics  readers — 
mentioned  newspaper  reading  as  a  reg¬ 
ular  Sunday  activity. 

“Traditionally,  the  comics  have 
been  the  child’s  introduction  to  the 
newspaper — a  portion  of  the  newspap¬ 
er  he  (or  she)  can  look  at  and  enjoy  long 
before  he  (or  she)  has  learned  to  read,” 
stated  21st  Century  Comics  in  a  com¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  Scarborough  sum¬ 
mary.  “Comics  served  as  the  bridge  to 
the  main  news,  to  the  sports  sections, 
the  entertainment  sections,  the  ads  .  .  . 

.  To  encourage  newspaper  readership  is 
an  aim  we  all  share  and,  to  that  end, 
broadening  comics  readership  among 
youngsters  can  only  result  in  more  read¬ 
ers  of  the  entire  paper.” 

The  Gene  Reilly  Group,  based  in  Da¬ 
rien,  Conn.,  interviewed  606  youngs¬ 
ters  age  7-15  and  204  of  their  parents  at 
shopping  malls  in  eight  dispersed  mar¬ 
kets.  The  highlights  of  the  research 
firm’s  findings  included: 

•  Enjoyment  of  comics  decreases 
with  age,  with  58%  of  7-9  year-olds, 
45%  of  10-12  year-olds,  and  40%  of  13- 
15  year-olds  liking  the  Sunday  funnies. 
Among  children  who  “very  much  en¬ 
joyed  comics,”  80%  were  readers  by 
age  7.  And  enjoyment  was  significantly 
higher  in  households  where  an  older 
member  was  a  comics  reader  than  in 
households  where  this  was  not  the 
case. 

•  Young  comics  readers  also  tended 
to  read  comic  books  and  other  books. 

•  “Garfield”  was  rated  most  popular 
by  youngsters,  with  “Peanuts’’ 
second.  Both  are  distributed  by  United 
Feature  Syndicate.  The  popularity  of 
Jim  Davis’  chubby  cat  was  virtually 
equal  among  all  age  groups,  both  sexes, 
and  various  geographic  areas.  Charles 
M.  Schulz’s  strip  was  better  read  by 
girts,  as  were  “Blondie”  (King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate)  and  “Family  Circus” 
(Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate). 
“Beetle  Bailey”  (King)  was  much 
more  popular  with  boys. 

•  Many  youngsters  said  they  didn’t 
like  dramatic  serials  or  those  comics 
with  adventure,  romance,  or  political 
satire.  They  said  they  liked  comics  to 
be  “funny,”  but — as  with  the  Scarbor¬ 
ough  findings — they  didn’t  find  many 
of  them  funny  enough.  They  preferred 

(Continued  on  page  15) 
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Behind  school  doors 

Undercover  reporter’s 
series  rocks  Albuquerque 


(Continued  from  page  14) 
strips  that  had  three  or  four  pictures  in  a 
row  to  the  single  cartoon.  About  11% 
complained  that  they  didn’t  always 
understand  the  humor  and  70%  men¬ 
tioned  that  comics  are  not  about  things 
in  which  children  are  interested. 

The  Gene  Reilly  Group  asked  chil¬ 
dren  to  rate  possible  changes  in  the 
Sunday  comics  section.  The  top  five 
suggestions,  in  rank  order,  were: 

1 .  Have  the  best  comics  on  the  cover. 

2.  Have  a  comics  club  with  stickers 
and  other  material  children  could  send 
for. 

3.  Have  posters  which  could  be  cut 
out  and  saved. 

4.  Have  contests. 

5.  Have  question-and-answer  col¬ 
umns. 

Research  results  differed  somewhat 
depending  on  what  area  of  the  country 
the  interviewing  took  place  and 
whether  the  location  was  urban  or 
otherwise,  noted  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau’s  Charles  Lehman, 
a  member  of  the  Research  Committee. 

The  research  findings  are  being  cons¬ 
idered  by  21st  Century  Comics’  Crea¬ 
tive  Committee,  whose  next  meeting  is 
June  13,  according  to  committee  mem¬ 
ber  Thomas  J.  Craddock  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Committee 
chairman  Bill  Baker  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  has  divided  the  creative  task 
assignments  into  two  segments — con¬ 
tent  and  format  (E&P,  March  12). 

After  the  Creative  Committee  comes 
up  with  recommendations  (possibly 
this  fall  or  early  winter),  the  ideas  will 
be  tested  “live”  by  cooperating  Sun¬ 
day  papers.  Then  a  nationwide  sales 
effort  will  follow  to  sell  the  proposed 
changes  to  newspapers. 

“The  21st  Century  Comics  project  is 
certainly  one  our  business  has  needed 
for  a  long  time,”  said  Schmidt,  who 
noted  that  newspapers  have  rarely 
spent  research  dollars  on  comics. 

The  vicechairman  noted  that  comics 
have  often  been  selected  in  a  “dictato¬ 
rial  way.”  He  said,  “Sometimes  a 
secretary  will  make  the  decision.” 

And  Schmidt  said  that  the  Sunday 
comics  is  “probably  the  most  static 
section  of  the  newspaper”  in  terms  of 
changes  over  the  years.  As  an  example, 
he  said  some  newspapers  have  better 
color  on  page  one  than  in  the  comics. 

Schmidt  said  he  would  like  to  see  the 
Sunday  comics  section  become  a  more 
viable  advertising  medium.  “The  days 
are  over  in  our  business  where  you  can 
have  loss  leaders,”  he  declared.  “Sec¬ 
tions  should  pay  their  own  way.” 

Financial  support  for  21st  Century 
Comics  has  been  “heartening,”  said 
Schmidt,  but  he  added  that  more 
money  is  still  needed.  Newspapers  and 
affiliated  groups  representing  180  ma¬ 
jor  papers  with  about  30  million  circula¬ 
tion  have  pledged  over  $200,000. 


Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune,  a 
Scripps-Howard  newspaper,  jolted  this 
Southwestern  community  of  420,000 
once  again  recently  when  it  printed  a 
second  undercover  reporter  series  on 
Albuquerque  public  schools.  It  sent  re¬ 
porter  Leslie  Linthicum  into  the  city’s 
biggest  high  school  as  an  “undercover 
reporter.” 

With  the  aid  of  braces  on  her  teeth 
and  dye  to  cover  her  prematurely 
graying  hair,  24-year-old  Linthicum  be¬ 
came  Leslie  Taylor,  a  17-year-old 
transfer  senior  student.  The  results  of 
her  experiences  were  startling.  As 
startling  as  the  results  of  the  earlier  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Tribune’s  “undercover 
teacher,”  Paula  Paul. 

Linthicum  observed  that  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  classes  teachers  served  as 
little  more  than  attendance-takers  and 
babysitters.  They  showed  films  and 
filmstrips,  introduced  guest  speakers 
and  supervised  in-class  assignments. 

Earlier,  Mrs.  Paul’s  findings  as  an 
“undercover  teacher”  had  revealed 
similar  practices  in  another  high 
school. 

Teachers  were  laughed  at  and  sworn 
at  by  students.  Outside  classrooms,  the 
reporter  found  students  obsessed  with 
heavy  metal  rock  music,  drinking  and 
drug  use.  She  found  marijuana  and 
speed  were  easily  obtained  on  campus. 
Some  students  drank  whiskey  in  their 
cars  on  the  way  to  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ings. 

Reaction  to  Linthicum’s  5-part  series 
was  immediate,  ranging  from  congra¬ 
tulations  to  anger.  She  received 
obscene  phone  calls  from  male  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  parents  called  to  thank 
her.  Public  debate  raged  for  weeks  on 
television  and  radio  shows  and  in  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor.  Teachers  called  the 
report  inaccurate  and  biased  in  an 
address  to  the  School  Board.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  said  the  articles  were  accurate, 
but  quarreled  with  the  “undercover” 
method  of  reporting. 

The  most  frequent  criticism  was  that 
the  series  showed  only  a  small  slice  of 
one  high  school  and  pointed  only  to 
negative  events. 

“The  idea  was  to  go  into  one  school, 
observe  what  went  on,  and  write  about 
it,”  said  Linthicum.’Tt  wasn’t  meant  to 
be  a  broad,  inclusive  look  at  all  public 
schools.” 

The  series,  although  generating  more 
than  100  letters  to  the  Tribune,  brought 
forth  no  public  suggestions  for  impro¬ 


UNDERCOVER  STUDENT— Reporter 
Leslie  Linthicum  posed  os  a  high  school 
student  to  write  her  5-part  series  on 
what's  behind  the  school  doors  for  the 
Albuquerque  Tribune. 

ving  the  schools.  So  far,  it  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  school  adminstrative  ac¬ 
tion.  The  School  Board  was  split  on  its 
reaction. 

Linthicum  entered  Eldorado  High 
School,  Albuquerque’s  most  affluent 
and  most  respected  high  school,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  adminstrators  or 
teachers  and  was  able  to  mingle  un¬ 
questioned  among  its  3,100  students. 
Claiming  to  be  a  transfer  student  from 
California,  Pa.,  where  teachers  had 
been  on  strike  for  several  months,  she 
was  able  to  slip  into  the  school  system 
without  an  official  transcript. 

She  attended  55  class  periods  during 
an  11 -day  stint. 

“The  undercover  method  included 
some  constraints,”  Linthicum  said. 
Her  observations  were  confined  to  the 
five  classes  in  which  her  counselor 
placed  here.  Despite  a  handwritten 
transcript  (written  by  her  hand)  that 
gave  her  a  “A”  average  in  college  pre¬ 
paratory  classes,  the  counselor  placed 
her  in  classes  with  “basketweaving” 
reputations. 

She  reported  that  in  one  “lifestyle” 
class  she  attended,  lessons  included 
practice  in  shaking  hands  “firmly,” 
and  warnings  that  deserved  job  promo¬ 
tions  would  not  be  forthcoming  if 
spouses  displayed  poor  table  manners. 
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LOOKING  OVER  their  first  advertorial  promotion  of  Walt  Disney's  Epcot 
Center  in  the  Sunday  Magazine  Network  are  Jim  Davy,  president  of  Metro¬ 
politan  Sunday  Newspapers,  (left),  and  Bill  Smith,  director  of  promotion  for 
Walt  Disney's  Epcot  Center.  The  8-page  section  appeared  in  the  April  10 
issue  of  15  Sunday  newspapr  magazines  reaching  an  estimated  23  million 
readers. 

Papers  must  aggressively 
sell  retail  ads,  says  exec 


By  David  Astor 

A  furniture  chain  executive  said 
newspapers  must  be  more  aggressive  if 
they  are  to  remain  the  “backbone”  of 
the  retail  ad  media  mix. 

Huffman  Koos  advertising  director 
Sy  Sylvan  told  a  New  York  Chapter  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
Association  luncheon  audience  (April 
26):  “Failure  to  maintain  this  phase  of 
the  newspaper  is  an  open  invitation  for 
radio,  tv,  magazines  and  direct  mail  to 
increase  their  market  penetration.” 

By  way  of  example.  Sylvan  said  that 
on  Sunday,  April  24 — two  weeks  prior 
to  Mother’s  Day — “Gimbels  was  not 
represented  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
A&S  had  one  relatively  small  ad.” 

“Obviously,  both  stores  have  their 
own  good  reasons,”  stated  Sylvan. 
“But  it  appears  to  me  that  the  New 
York  Times  is  not  doing  its  home¬ 
work.” 

Earlier  in  his  speech.  Sylvan  praised 
the  Times  when  speaking  of  how  news¬ 
papers  must  update  their  editorial  en¬ 
vironments  to  make  themselves  more 
attractive  to  retail  advertisers. 

“The  New  York  Times  faced  a  diffi¬ 
cult  period  in  the  late  1960s  into  the 
early  ’70s,”  said  Sylvan.  “They  reco¬ 
vered  by  creating  new  sections”  such 
as  “SportsMonday ,”  “Science 
Times,”  “The  Living  Section,”  and 
“Home.” 

Specialization,  said  Sylvan,  has 


helped  the  magazine  industry  remain  a 
strong  advertising  medium  despite  the 
popularity  of  tv. 

The  ad  director  said  tv  can  be  very 
useful  for  multi-store,  multi-region  re¬ 
tailers  seeking  to  “make  a  quick  and 
accepted  name  in  a  new  market.” 

To  illustrate  the  use  of  tv.  Sylvan 
cited  his  experiences  with  Huffman 
Koos,  which  has  11  stores  in  New 
Jersey  and  one  in  New  York.  After  he 
joined  the  furniture  chain  in  1979,  Syl¬ 
van  said  “research  confirmed  that 
Huffman  Koos  was  unknown  right  in 
its  own  backyard.  People  could  not 
identify  whether  Huffman  Koos  was  a 
bakery,  a  shoe  store,  a  home  improve¬ 
ment  center,  or  whatever.” 

“A  decision  was  made  to  pursue  tv,” 
stated  Sylvan,  who  noted  that  the 
media  mix  became  65%  for  print,  20% 
for  tv,  10%  for  radio,  and  5%  for  direct 
mail. 

Sylvan  said  the  addition  of  tv  enabled 
Huffman  Koos  to  make  “unbelievable 
progress  with  its  identity  problem  in  its 
market  area  ....  The  results  were 
phenomenal.”  And  he  added,  “It  made 
our  print  and  radio  more  effective  and 
more  efficient.” 

The  executive  noted  that  if  tv  adver¬ 
tising  helps  increase  a  retailer’s  sales,  it 
can  then  spend  more  money  for  ads  in 
all  media — including  newspapers. 

Sylvan  cited  Bloomingdale’s,  Bar¬ 
ney’s  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  as  three 


“upscale  marketers”  who  “do  an  out¬ 
standing  Job  with  a  media  mix  tailored 
to  their  individual  needs  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers’  changing  interests.” 

Macy’s,  he  added,  is  doing  very  well 
during  the  recession  with  very  little  tv 
in  its  media  mix.  “Never  argue  with 
success,”  said  Sylvan.  “But  I  can’t 
help  but  suspect  that  the  addition  of  tv 
could  have  yielded  greater  success, 
particularly  with  the  new  upscale  story 
to  tell.” 

On  the  supermarket  end.  Sylvan  said 
Pathmark  and  Shop-Rite  “are  out  in 
front”  with  their  use  of  media  mix. 

Sylvan  said  the  importance  of  diffe¬ 
rent  media  for  retailers  can  vary  de¬ 
pending  on  the  economy,  geographical 
location,  the  time  of  year,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  mix. 

While  with  Herman’s  World  of 
Sporting  Goods  in  1976,  Sylvan  said  the 
retailer  was  facing  a  major  shortfall  of 
$20  million.  Sylvan  suggested  shifting 
tv  dollars  into  extra  newspaper  inserts, 
and  Herman’s  ended  up  only  $30,000  in 
the  red. 

Sylvan  said  the  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record,  Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger, 
Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press,  and  News- 
day  have  an  “abundance  of  healthy  re¬ 
tail  advertising”  that  helps  make  the 
newspapers  attractive  to  readers. 

The  Huffman  Koos  executive  said 
newspaper  advertising  provides  “con¬ 
tinuity,  identification  and,  most  impor¬ 
tant,  immediate  product  response.” 

Summing  up  the  outlook  for  various 
media  as  retail  ad  vehicles.  Sylvan  said, 
“Newspapers  have  been  the  backbone 
of  the  retail  media  mix  for  many  years.  I 
also  believe  that  tv  is  here  to  stay. 
Radio  has  been  here  for  a  long  time  and 
never  made  appreciable  gains  in  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  media  mix.” 

Cable,  said  Sylvan,  will  probably 
draw  ad  revenues  from  broadcast 
media,  unless  newspapers  “give  it 
(cable)  more”  by  not  selling  their 
medium  well. 

“Direct  mail  has  been  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  retailer  but  the  loyalty  of  the 
department  store  customer  is  erod¬ 
ing,”  he  observed.  “There’s  more 
shopping  of  multiple  specialty  stores. 
Last,  but  hardly  not  least,  the  cost  of 
postage  and  handling  has  become  pro¬ 
hibitive.” 

Sylvan  added  that  telemarketing  will 
possibly  create  a  major  shift  in  the 
media  mix. 

The  advertising  director  for  the 
Hackensack,  N.J. -based  Huffman 
Koos  (which  is  owned  by  Household 
International)  concluded,  “Once 
again,  newspapers  will  determine  if 
they  are  to  remain  a  significant  part  of 
the  retail  media  mix.  I  believe  the  news¬ 
paper  can  and  should  be  around  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  it  has  to  face 
changing  times  and  competition  better 
than  it  has  in  the  past  two  decades.” 
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UPl  UPDATE  nO)  What’s  Up  at  UPl? 

i 


The  new  V\feshington  bullets! 


DPI  has  taken  six  giant  steps  forward  in  state  and  regional 
reporting.  We’ve  just  appointed  six  new  Washington  reporters 
1  who  will  cover  stories  of  interest  to  the  states 
they  represent.  Now  UPl  subscribers  in  each 
'  of  the  fifty  states  have  their 

own  Washington  correspondent. 

One  Up  on  the  World 


Editors  left  standing 
for  boardroom  seats 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Although  many  of  their  directors 
were  newspaper  editors  in  the  past,  few 
of  the  publicly  owned  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  now  have  active  editors  serving 
on  their  boards. 

In  the  case  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co. ,  not  having  an  editor  from  one  of  its 
30  small-city  dailies  or  the  New  York 
Times  on  its  board  is  a  deliberate 
policy. 

“It’s  been  our  principle  to  keep  abso¬ 
lute  division  of  church  and  state,  so  to 
speak,”  commented  Leonard  Harris, 
director  of  corporate  relations.  “We 
don’t  want  corporate  and  financial 
questions  in  any  way  impinging  on 
editorial  judgment.” 

Harris  noted  that  the  Times  Co. 
“waits”  until  an  editor  “has  left  his 
day-to-day  editing  responsibilities”  be¬ 
fore  making  him  a  director.  This  was 
the  case  with  the  late  Turner  Catledge, 
who  became  a  director  in  1968  after 
relinquishing  his  post  as  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times.  Catledge 
served  on  the  board  until  he  reached  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  70. 

James  Reston,  former  Washington' 
editor  of  the  Times,  also  became  a 
director  when  he  stepped  aside  from  his 
editor’s  duties  and  served  on  the  board 
until  reaching  age  70. 

Harte-Hanks  Communications, 
which  publishes  28  dailies,  “as  a  matter 
of  policy  does  not  have  direct  man¬ 
agement  people”  including  editors  “on 
our  board,”  said  Robert  G.  Marbut, 
president.  Marbut  said  himself  and 
Larry  Franklin,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  are  the  only  management  people 
on  Harte-Hanks’  board. 

“We  don’t  have  any  publishers  and 
circulation  directors  on  the  board 
either,”  Marbut  said.  He  pointed  out 
that  Edward  H.  Harte,  publisher  of 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  and 
Houston  Harte,  chairman  of  the  board, 
were  execeptions  because  they  repre¬ 
sented  family  stockholders. 

“Ed  Harte  is  still  very  active  on  the 
editorial  side  at  Corpus  Christi,”  Mar¬ 
but  said.  “I  think  the  perspective  of  an 
editor  is  very  important  to  our  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  have  that  represented  on 
our  board.” 

“It’s  the  editor’s  responsibility  to 
run  the  paper,  not  to  run  the  corpora¬ 
tion,”  said  Larry  Armour,  director  of 
corporate  relations  for  Dow  Jones  & 
Co,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  parent  company  of  20  Ottaway 
Newspapers.  “The  board,  on  the  other 


hand,  never  deals  with  editorial  or 
news  policies.” 

Armour  pointed  out  that  Warren  H. 
Phillips,  chairman  of  Dow  Jones,  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal  and 
bureau  chief  in  Chicago  and  London. 
He  added  that  Ray  Shaw,  president  and 
a  director,  was  the  Journal’s  Dallas 
bureau  chief  and  Vermont  Royster, 
another  director,  was  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

“They  all  bring  newsroom  expertise 
to  the  board,”  Armour  stated. 

Gordon  Fisher,  president  of  South- 
am  Inc.  of  Toronto,  Canada,  which 
owns  15  dailies,  said  his  company  also 
has  a  policy  of  not  having  editors  on  its 
board. 

“We  have  publishers  who  were 
formerly  editors,”  Fisher  said.  “The 
senior  person  at  a  newspaper  normally 
is  the  publisher.  To  have  an  editor  on 
the  board  of  directors  would  be  to 
promote  somebody  over  the  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Robert  Decherd,  executive 
vicepresident  of  A.H.  Belo  Corp.,  said 
"  the  company  has  no  editors  on  its  board 
because:  “Historically  we’ve  assumed 
that  since  the  president  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  (John  A.  Rector  Jr.)  sits 
on  our  board,  and  the  editor  reports 
directly  to  him,  we  feel  he  amply  repre¬ 
sents  the  editorial  side  of  the  paper.” 

At  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers, 
board  member  Walter  T.  Ridder  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  active  editorial  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  national  editor  of  the  group’s 
Washington  bureau. 

Robert  S.  Boyd  is  KRN’s  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief. 

Frank  Hawkins,  corporate  relations 
director,  said,  “It’s  just  been  a  matter 
of  circumstances”  that  Knight-Ridder 
has  no  other  active  editor  from  any  of 
its  33  dailies  on  its  board  and  added  that 
“there  is  no  policy  on  it.” 

Hawkins  pointed  out  that  several 
KRN  directors  served  as  editors  in  the 
past,  including  company  president 
James  Batten  who  was  executive  editor 
of  Charlotte  Observer,  and  former 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
Lee  Hills,  who  was  managing  editor  of 
Miami  Herald  and  later  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  both  the  Herald  and  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Otis  Chandler,  chairman  of  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  also  has  the  title  of  editor- 
in-chief  with  responsibilities  to  review 
the  editorial  quality  of  all  the  com¬ 
pany’s  media  properties  including  its 
seven  newspapers. 

“We  do  not  have  a  policy  excluding 


editors.  We  try  to  have  a  broad  scope  of 
people  representing  lots  of  different 
points  of  view,”  said  Elizabeth 
Higashi,  director  of  corporate  and  in¬ 
vestor  relations.  ‘‘Chandler 
represents  the  newspaper  input.  He’s 
been  a  newspaperman  all  his  life  and 
represents  editors  as  much  as  you  can 
have.” 

“I  think  the  editors  would  prefer  to 
keep  their  distance”  from  corporate 
affairs  “to  preserve  their  independ¬ 
ence,”  Higashi  added. 

Higashi  said  board  members’  range 
of  experience  covers  law,  high  technol¬ 
ogy,  education,  finance  and  business. 

Though  he’s  been  serving  on  the 
board  of  the  Boston  Globe,  for  about 
eight  years,  Thomas  Winship,  editor  of 
Affiliated  I^blications’  only  newspap¬ 
er,  is  not  a  director  of  the  parent  com¬ 
pany. 

“There’s  no  particular  reason  for 
it,”  said  William  O.  Taylor,  Affiliated 
chairman.  “It  just  worked  out  that 
way.  Tom’s  the  first  non-family  editor 
to  be  on  the  Globe’s  board,  and  he  con¬ 
tributes  a  great  deal.  His  father  was  not 
on  the  Globe’s  board.” 

“Should  editors  be  on  the  board?” 
wondered  Wilson  C.  Wearn,  chairman 
of  Multimedia,  Inc.  Wearn  remarked 
that  since  Multimedia  was  formed  in 
1%8  the  question  of  having  an  active 
editor  serving  on  the  board  never  came 
up. 

“Maybe  we’ll  think  about  this,” 
Wearn  continued.  “We  have  no  policy 
against  it.  There’s  no  reason  not  to 
have  an  editor  if  he  were  qualified 
otherwise. 

“Editors  shouldn’t  feel  any  pressure 
from  a  business  standpoint  that  com¬ 
petes  with  his  editorial  viewpoint,” 
Wearn  said,  adding  that  “complete 
editorial  autonomy”  might  be  com¬ 
promised  if  an  editor  were  on  the 
board. 

He  noted  that  Rhea  Eskew,  head  of 
Multimedia’s  newspaper  division  of  13 
dailies  and  22  non-dailies,  publisher  of 
Greenville  News-Piedmont  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  and  Robert  Bun- 
nel,  chairman  of  Asheville  Citizen- 
Times  Publishing  Co.  in  North  Caroli¬ 
na,  are  on  Multimedia’s  board  to  repre¬ 
sent  newspaper  interests. 

“They  have  a  particular  concern  that 
we  deploy  our  earnings  so  the  editorial 
side  of  our  business  is  properly 
funded,”  Wearn  said.  “They  are  also 
concerned  with  the  general  business 
condition  of  our  newspapers.” 

Wearn  said  Multimedia’s  “compara¬ 
tively  small  board”  is  designed  to  rep¬ 
resent  all  four  of  the  company’s  lines  of 
business:  newspapers,  broadcasting, 
cable-tv  and  program  production. 

Though  Gannett  Co.  with  87  dailies 
has  no  active  editors  on  its  board,  Walt 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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rou  rarely  think  about  it.  But  many  of  us 
depend  upon  coal  for  our  everyday  living. 
Throughout  America,  more  than  50  percent 
of  our  electricity  is  generated  by  burning 
COAL,  our  most  abundant  energy  resource. 
The  morning  toast  and  coffee,  the  morning 
news  on  radio,  the  newspaper,  the  electric 
heat  pump  warming  us  in  winter  and  cooling 
in  summer,  the  lights  after  dark,  the 
television  set,  the  electric  blanket  and  even 
the  blasted  alarm  clock!  All  made  possible, 
along  with  many  other  things  we  enjoy 
every  day,  by  COAL-powered  electricity. 


JUST  TURN  US  ON. 

In  more  than  half  of  America,  we  depend 
upon  coal  today,  even  more  so  than  before. 
And  at  AMAX  Coal,  we  pride  ourselves  on 
being  the  responsible  coal  miners  that 
“CAN  DO  '  the  job  America  of  assisting 
the  United  States  in  meeting  its  energy 
needs.  COAL  .  .  .  today  it  warms,  cools, 
lights  and  powers  America's  homes  like 
never  before. 

AAAAM 

COAL  COMPANY 


V  \  - — - - - - - - 

fequat  Employment  Qp^rfooity  Employer 


M'F  ht 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


scientific  researchers.  Agencies  would 
keep  one-half  the  fees  only  if  they  com¬ 
ply  with  the  requests  within  the  legal 
time  limits. 

-LEGAL  COSTS.  Federal  courts 
could  force  the  government  to  pay  legal 
costs  of  anyone  who  persuades  the 
courts  to  order  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  which  the  government  had  refused 
to  release. 

-TRADE  SECRETS.  Persons  or 
companies  submitting  confidential 
trade  information  to  the  government 
would  designate  such  information  at 
the  time  of  submission.  If  someone 
asks  for  this  information  under  FOIA, 
the  government  would  notify  the  sub¬ 
mitter  within  five  days.  If  the  submitter 
within  ten  days  objects  to  the  disclo¬ 
sure,  the  government  would  not  release 
the  information  unless  required  to  do  so 
under  some  other  section  of  the  law. 

The  Judiciary  subcommittee  held 
two  days  of  hearings  on  the  bills. 
Among  the  witnesses  was  Charles  S. 
Rowe  of  the  Fredericksburg  (Va.) 
Free-Lance  Star,  representing  the 
American  Newspaper  Riblishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  and  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Association. 


He  testified  that  the  Hatch  and 
Leahy  bills  were  “a  much  better  start¬ 
ing  point”  than  the  bill  that  emerged 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee  last 
year.  “Our  intent,”  he  said,  “is  not  to 
thwart  amendment  of  this  law  when 
that,  in  fact,  has  been  fully  proven  to  be 
necessary.” 

Rowe  emphasized,  however,  that 
changes  should  be  considered  in  the 
context  of  the  Reagan  administration’s 
attitude  on  secrecy  “which  does  not 
bode  well  for  the  public’s  access  to  in¬ 
formation.” 

Rowe  said  some  Hatch-Leahy  prop¬ 
osals  would  provide  additional  protec¬ 
tion  for  law  enforcement  interests  with¬ 
out  severely  limiting  the  media’s  access 
to  information,  but  he  opposed  the 
proposed  moratorium  on  data  about 
organized  crime  lest  “information  not 
directly  material  to  organized  crime  be 
lumped  into  this  overly-broad  category 
for  purpose  of  concealment.” 

Bob  Lewis  of  the  Newhouse  News 
Service,  testifying  for  the  Society  of 
Professional  Journalists,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  called  the  proposed  moratorium 
“a  five-year  opportunity  (for  the  FBI) 
to  hide  its  botched  jobs  or  embarrassing 
mistakes.” 

Lewis  complained  that  the  Hatch  bill 
“while  offering  language  far  narrower 
than  that  proposed  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  would  exempt  information 
now  available  under  the  FOIA.”  He 


especially  objected  to  the  “mosaic 
theory”  for  withholding  information 
that  is  innocuous  when  standing  alone. 

“The  society  is  certainly  willing  to 
meet  further  with  representatives  from 
law  enforcement  agencies  to  reach  an 
acceptable  compromise,”  Lewis  said, 
congratulating  the  subcommittee  for 
“the  bipartisan  spirit  of  reasonable 
compromise  that  has  marked  this  ses¬ 
sion’s  discussions.” 


Weekly  destroyed 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Morgan  said  the  evening  Sentinel’s 
staff  worked  all  through  the  night  after 
the  earthquake  to  put  together  an  extra 
edition  for  Tuesday  morning. 

The  Sentinel  quoted  Dean  Engstrom, 
18,  a  part-time  circulation  employee 
who  was  in  the  building  when  the  quake 
struck.  “We  were  in  the  middle  of  put¬ 
ting  out  the  Leader  when  .  .  .  every¬ 
thing  started  shaking,  real  fast,  real 
hard,”  Engstrom  said.  “A  piece  of  the 
roof  fell  and  hit  my  arm.  1  grabbed  the 
girl  1  was  talking  to  and  got  under  a  metal 
table.” 

Moments  later,  the  roof  caved  in 
where  Engstrom  had  been  sitting.  No 
one  in  the  office  was  injured.  The  news¬ 
paper  employees  ran  out  into  the  road 
and  began  to  help  search  for  people 
trapped  in  other  buildings. 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61701 
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supplemental  newspaper  wire 
inAmerica. 


115015th.St.llW 
Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)334-6173 
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News  &  Features  Press  introduces  its  academic 
and  professional  news  books  division, 

R.  J.  Berg  &  Company,  Publishers 


Of 


New  Guardians  of  tbe  PresSy  edited  by  Judith  G.  Clabes 
($18.50) 

Selected  autobiographical  profiles  of  America’s  new 
women  editors.  The  first  book  published  about  women 
editors,  it  gives  a  first-hand  look  at  the  responsibilities 
and  challenges  each  has  faced  —  the  corporate  and 
professional  responsibilities,  community  acceptance,  staff 
and  newsroom  management  techniques,  and  personal 
outlook  toward  the  job. 


Geuilemeu  of  the  Press,  edited  by  Loren  Ghiglione 
($24.50) 

Over  a  hundred  “Editor’s  Roll  Call’’  profiles  drawn  from 
the  pages  of  the  ASNE  BuUetiu  reflect  more  than  thirty 
years  of  news  management  excellence.  Gentlemen  of  tbe 
Press  is  an  important  reference  tool  for  all  communication 
libraries  and  for  everyone  interested  in  the  field  of 
journalism. 


Tbe  Buying  and  SeUit^  of  America's  Newspapers  — 
Smatt  Press  Ownership,  edited  by  Loren  Ghiglione 
($18.50) 

An  in-depth  study  of  ten  small  presses  that  were  sold  to 
group  newspapers,  reflecting  the  views  of  those  involved 
in  the  buying  and  selling  decisions.  It  examines 
community  and  reader  reactions  and  the  perceptions  of 
the  news  staffs  and  family  members  affected  by  the 
changes  in  ownership.  A  must  for  all  small  press  owners, 
corporate  group  staffs,  and  brokers. 


SPF.CIAL  PRE-PUBLICATION  OFFER  — 
Order  before  May  31,  1983,  and  save  15 %! 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  News  Gmmrdimmt  tf  the  Press 

at  the  special  price  of  $15.72  per  copy 


copies  of  Gemtletmeu  o/  the  Press  at 
the  special  price  of  $20.82  per  copy 
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copies  of  lie  Bmyimg  msUt  Setting  •/ 
Ameriemi  Newspapers  at  the  special 
price  of  $15.72  per  copy 
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6100  N.  Keystone 
P.O.  Box  20450 
Indianapolis,  IN  46220 
(317)  259-0560 


ADDRESS 
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must  accompany  each  order. 


With  the  ombudsmen 

Anne  Farrow  at  the  Cape  Cod  Times 


By  Richard  Cunningham 

Today  it  was  the  funeral  directors 
who  were  angry  at  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
Times,  and  they  were  letting  Anne  Far¬ 
row  know  it. 

The  Times  had  used  the  term, 
“funeral  industry,”  in  a  headline. 

“Makes  us  look  like  a  bunch  of  high- 
tech  body  processors,”  the  funeral 
directors  complained. 

Ms.  Farrow  decided  they  had  a 
point.  First,  she  acknowledged  that  she 
herself  had  written  the  offending  head¬ 
line.  Then,  in  her  weekly  “TimesLine” 
column  she  acknowledged  that  the 
head  was  a  poor  one. 

Such  candor  about  her  own  im¬ 
perfections  serves  Ms.  Farrow  well  in 
dealing  with  her  colleagues  as  the 
Times’  reader  access  person.  She 
avoids  the  term,  ombudsman,  because 
she  spends  only  one  day  a  week  on  the 
TimesLine  column.  The  rest  of  the 
week  she  fields  readers’  complaints  be¬ 
tween  copy-editing  and  layout  chores 
for  the  Lifestyle  section. 

None  of  America’s  ombudsmen  does 
a  more  forthright  job  of  examining  his 
newspaper  than  Ms.  Farrow  does  at  the 
Times.  She  came  to  the  newspaper  five 
years  ago  with  a  master’s  degree  in  English 
from  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  plus  work  experience  in  a 
rubber  factory  and  a  nursing  home  and 
two  years  of  copy  editing  on  Foster’s 
Daily  Democrat  in  Dover,  N.H. 

She  says  many  of  the  Times’  38,000 
readers  are  used  to  the  newspaper  of 
another  day  with  27  stories  on  page  one 
and  a  picture  of  the  oldest  dog  in  West 
Barnstable.  “They  have  a  strong  sense 
of  the  newspaper  being  their  thing;  that 
they  can  call  up  and  tell  you  what  they 
don’t  like,  and  they  do.” 

With  that  kind  of  audience  none  of 
the  precepts  of  Big-City  journalism  gets 
by  unexamined.  One  day  last  winter, 
for  example,  the  plaster  began  to  fall 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  third-grade  classroom 
in  South  Yarmouth.  Quick  as  a 
wink,  the  teacher  shooed  her  pupils 
under  their  desks.  As  a  result,  when  the 
double  ceiling  crashed  down,  only  five 
children  were  hurt,  and  none  of  them 
seriously. 

The  teacher  asked  that  her  name  not 
be  used  in  the  news  stories.  The  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  backed  her  up. 


(Richard  Cunningham  is  an  associate 
director  of  the  National  News  Council 
and  editor  of  the  Council’s  monthly 
newsletter,  “Excerpts,”  which  is  based 
on  the  columns  and  public  memos  of 
some  30  news  ombudsmen.) 


Anne  Farrow 


The  Cape  Cod  Times  did  not  use  her 
name. 

A  Boston  Globe  reporter  twitted  the 
Times.  He  wrote  a  humorous  story  a- 
bout  his  difficulties  finding  the  name  of 
the  “heroine  teacher.”  Then  he  re¬ 
vealed  her  name,  because,  he  said,  “a 
lot  of  people  want  to  thank  you.” 

A  Yarmouthport  reader  was 
offended  by  the  Boston  story,  and  she 
asked  Ms.  Farrow,  “In  a  situation  like 
this,  why  can’t  a  name  be  withheld  at  a 
person’s  request?  She  was  not  involved 
in  any  wrongdoing.”  Besides,  said  the 
reader,  “All  the  people  who  wanted  to 
thank  her  already  knew  her  name.” 

Some  columnists  might  have  agreed 
with  the  reader  and  defended  the  local 
newspaper’s  sensitivity  against  the 
know-it-all  from  the  big  city.  But  not 
Ms.  Farrow. 

She  interviewed  her  editor.  Bill 
Breisky,  who  defended  his  reporter’s 
judgment  in  withholding  the  teacher’s 
name.  Then  Ms.  Farrow  wrote  her  own 
view: 

“While  it  is  arguable,  in  some  cases, 
that  a  person  who  is  part  of  a  news  story 
should  not  be  named,  modesty  doesn’t 
seem  like  a  compelling  reason  for 
allowing  the  individual  most  significant 
to  the  story  to  go  nameless  .  .  . 

“The  Yarmouthport  reader  said  the 
teacher  has  a  right  to  keep  her  name  out 
of  the  news,  because  hers  was  an  act  of 
courage,  not  of  wrongdoing.  Nor  is  she 
a  public  figure  who  has  sacrificed  her 
right  to  privacy.  I  can  only  argue  that 
involvement  in  the  news  often  is  not 
voluntary.  Accidents  are  news.  Crimes 
are  news.  Service  to  one’s  community 
is  news,” 

Along  the  same  line,  the  Times  de¬ 
cided  last  month  not  to  use  its  own 
photographer’s  picture  of  a  teenage 


girl,  bloody  head  bandaged,  face 
twisted  with  emotion,  being  ministered 
to  by  a  rescue  worker  at  the  wheel  of 
her  smashed  car.  Editor  Breisky  said 
the  girl  and  her  family  would  be  hurt, 
and  many  readers,  sensing  their  hurt, 
would  be  offended.  The  photographer 
argued  that  the  newspaper’s  responsi¬ 
bility  to  its  readers  was  “to  bring  them 
reality.” 

Ms.  Farrow,  who  is  married  to  the 
graphics  editor,  Milton  Moore,  ex¬ 
amined  both  sides  of  the  issue  and  con¬ 
cluded: 

“The  issue  of  the  sensitivity  of  the 
press  and  whether  to  portray  pain  and 
grief  at  close  range  is  debated  probably 
daily  in  newsrooms  around  the 
country. 

“In  my  view  the  Times  had — and 
lost — a  chance  to  bring  its  readers  a 
great  sense  of  immediacy.  If  the  Times 
had  printed  this  picture,  would  other 
motorists  have  been  prompted  to  drive 
with  greater  caution?  Would  more  par¬ 
ents  have  urged  their  children  to  drive 
more  carefully?” 

Also  last  month  Ms.  Farrow  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  example  of  her  willingness 
to  examine  her  own  actions.  A  woman 
who  had  been  interviewed  without  any 
stipulations  suddenly  decided  she 
wanted  to  see  the  story  before  publica¬ 
tion,  presumably  to  check  for  accura¬ 
cy.  Normally,  Ms.  Farrow  would  have 
said  no  and  explained  it  was  newspaper 
policy.  In  this  case,  however,  Ms.  Far¬ 
row  reflected  that  the  woman  had  been 
unusually  revealing  about  her  life  and 
her  family  ;  she  persuaded  the  reporter 
to  release  a  copy  of  the  story. 

But  then  Farrow  wrote,  “During  dis¬ 
cussions  with  a  number  of  co-workers, 
and  after  much  thought,  I  came  to  a 
better  understanding  of  why  many  re¬ 
porters  do  not  show  unpublished 
stories  to  concerned  parties  or  to  any¬ 
one  else. 

She  concluded  that  reporters  impli¬ 
citly  ask  readers  to  believe  that  nobody 
with  an  interest  in  a  story  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  writing  and  editing  of  it. 
Ms.  Farrow  noted  that  Theodore  H. 
White  in  his  memoir,  “In  Search  of 
History,”  tells  of  giving  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  a  carbon  of  his  Life  article  on 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  then  dictating  a  part  of  the  article 
from  Hyannis  with  Mrs.  Kennedy  at  his 
elbow.  A  Life  editor  cautioned  that 
White  was  overdoing  the  Camelot  anal¬ 
ogy.  Mrs.  Kennedy  shook  her  head. 
White  insisted  and  the  story  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  wished.  Ms. 
Farrow  concluded: 

“The  behind-the-scenes  look  at  the 
Life  article  makes  fascinating  reading, 
but  for  the  reasons  I  have  been  thinking 
a  lot  about  recently,  it  seems  wrong. 
White  probably  would  not  agree,  but 
what  he  did,  and  what  I  did,  betrays  the 
readers’  trust.” 
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THE  $10)000 19® 
EUGENECPUlUAM 
FELLOWSHIP 

EDnORIALWRmNG 

AmBD 

Tile  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  1983  Pulliam  Fellowship,  which  honors  an 
editorial  witer  by  helping  to  broaden  journalistic  horizons 
aid  knowledge  of  the  world. 

Tlie  $10,000  award  will  be  used  by  the  recipient 
to  stud\'  in  a  field  of  interest,  to  tra\'el  either  in  the  United 
States  or  abroad,  or  both.  The  Fellow  ship  is  designed  to 
increase  the  waiter’s  understanding  so  that  he  or  she  might 
better  serve  the  reading  public. 

To  cjualifi'  lor  the  FeUow^ship,  applicaits  must  ha\'e 
at  least  five  ye^irs  of  full-time  editorial  wiiting  experience. 

Each  applicant  must  submit:  1 )  A  personal  biography; 

2 )  A  sumnituy^  of  professioiicil  experience;  3 )  10  samples 
of  editorids  or  editorial  series;  4 )  Your  plans  lor  using  the 
awiird;  5 )  A  letter  of  endorsement  Iroiii  \x)ur  enipkn^er. 

Send  your  application  to:  Pulliam  Fellowship, 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Foundation,  840  N.  kike  Shore  Drive,  Suite 
801,  Chicago,  JL  60611.  Deadline  lor  entries  is  August  1, 1983. 

Tlie  Fellowship  honors  the  memoiy  of  Eugene  C. 

Pulliam  ( 1889-1975 ),  wbo  was  publisher  of  Tlie  Aiizona 
Republic, The  Phoenix  Gtizette,Tlie  Indianapolis  Sttu',The 
Indianapolis  News, The  Muncie  Suu;  The  Muncie  Press  aid 
Tlie  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial.  1  le  wus  also  Ibunder  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  in  1909. 

Tlie  award  is  made  possible  through  a  grant  from 
Mrs.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 

SIGMA  DELIA  cm  FOUNDATION 


On  the  board 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


Wurfel,  vicepresident  for  public 
affairs,  said  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive  officer, 
“would  challenge”  such  a  statement. 

“He  is  involved  with  the  day-to-day 
news  product  of  USA  Today,”  Wurfel 
said.  “He  takes  part  in  the  weekly 
editorial  meetings  for  the  following 
week’s  editions.  When  he’s  here,  he 
frequently  sits  in  on  daily  meetings.” 

John  Quinn,  editor  of  USA  Today 
and  executive  vicepresident/chief  news 


officer,  is  a  member  of  the  seven- 
person  Gannett  Management  Commit¬ 
tee  but  is  not  a  director  of  the  company. 

The  Tribune  Co.  of  Chicago  also 
does  not  have  any  active  editors  on  its 
board,  though  people  with  daily  edito¬ 
rial  experience  have  been  directors  in 
the  past,  said  Maxwell  McCrohon, 
vicepresident/news. 

“They’re  (editors)  certainly  not  ex¬ 
cluded.  There  doesn’t  happen  to  be  any 
right  now,”  McCrohon  said. 

McCrohon,  who  is  not  a  director, 
said  J.  Howard  Wood,  who  was  once 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  ; 
the  late  Don  Maxwell,  who  had  been 
the  Tribune’s  managing  editor;  and 


Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Tribune;  all  served  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  board  when  they  were  no  longer 
active  as  editors. 

Though  privately  held,  the  Tribune 
Co.  publicly  states  its  earnings  and  re¬ 
cently  amended  its  charter  to  permit 
the  company  to  go  public. 

Other  publicly  owned  newspaper 
companies  which  do  not  have  any  ac¬ 
tive  editors  on  their  boards  are 
Washington  Post  Co;  Post  Corp., 
which  has  10  publications;  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  with  18  newspapers;  and  Capital 
Cities  Communications  which  pub¬ 
lishes  Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  and 
Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  nine 
daily  newspapers. 

Thomson  Newspapers  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  which  owns  122  dailies  and  16 
weeklies  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  also 
does  not  have  an  active  editor  on  its 
board. 


Dow  Jones  committed 
to  affirmative  action 

Warren  H.  Phillips,  chairman  of  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.,  assured  shareholders  at 
the  annual  meeting  (April  20)  that  the 
company’s  commitment  to  the  hiring 
and  advancement  of  minorities  and 
women  is  as  strong  as  ever. 

Phillips  also  gave  his  “ironclad,  per¬ 
sonal  assurance”  that  “no  (Dow  Jones) 
employee”  should  “be  concerned  ab¬ 
out  health”  hazards  when  the  company 
installs  its  front  end  editing  and  pagina¬ 
tion  system  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Phillips  made  his  remarks  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  questions  from  Eric  Frank- 
land,  a  Journal  copy  editor  and  share¬ 
holder,  about  the  safety  of  VDTs  and 
the  company’s  affirmative  action  prog¬ 
rams. 

“All  the  health  aspects”  of  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  “will  be  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plored,”  Phillips  told  Frankland.  “All 
the  health  studies  are  being  reviewed.” 

Regarding  affirmative  action,  Phil¬ 
lips  recited  the  names  of  several 
women  and  minorities  who  have  adv¬ 
anced  within  Dow  Jones’  ranks. 

Philips  said  over  the  last  decade,  the 
number  of  minority  managers  in¬ 
creased  from  15  to  37  while  total  minor¬ 
ity  employment  at  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
creased  from  40  to  74.  He  said  the  num¬ 
ber  of  women  managers  rose  from  50  to 
177  and  total  female  employment  at 
Dow  Jones  increased  from  253  to  485. 

Phillips  also  told  shareholders  Dow 
Jones  was  studying  the  feasibility  of 
relocating  its  headquarters  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  offices  from  the  rented 
quarters  at  22  Cortlandt  Street  in  lower 
Manhattan. 


Who’s  that  woman 
behind  that  woman? 

Merry  Qark,  Editor,  Sunday  Woman 

“I  edit  a  lively,  well-written  supplement  every  week 
comprised  of  solid  reporting  on  entertainment,  families, 
lifestyles,  health  and  money  management. 

“Simday  Woman  gives  readers  fresh  material  with  a 
national  focus,  but  clients  can  incorporate  local  stories. 
Surveys  consistently  prove  that  Sunday  Woman  appeals 
to  both  men  and  women. 

“We  serve  about  50  markets  with  a  complete  package 
sent  a  month  in  advance.  Clients  get  color  cover  art, 
celebrity  interview,  features  and  gossip  column— plus  con¬ 
sumer,  medical  and  sexuality  columns,  a  layout  dummy, 
all  headlines,  photos,  line  art,  and  either  camera  ready  or 
computer-delivered  copy.” 

Call  Lawrence  T.  Olsen  toll  free,  800-223-7383 
or  collect,  212-682-5600.  He’ll  tell  you  more  about 
Sunday  Woman. 


It’s  easy  to  get  ahead  behind 
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AND  THE  WINNER  IS... 
THE  DENVER  POST 


Hie 


Denver  isoicx.- 
Snow  C\eatn^ 


Over  and  over  this  year,  we’re  hearing 
that  said  about  us. 

In  the  Colorado  Associated  Press  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Reporters  contest,  the  winner  is 
The  Denver  Post.  With  13  awards  to  one 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

In  the  Colorado  Press  Association  con¬ 
test,  the  winner  is  The  Denver  Post  in  six 
categories  to  two  for  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

In  the  Associated  Press  Sports  Editors 
national  competition,  the  winner  is  The 
Denver  Post  for  best  Sunday  sports  sec¬ 
tion  in  America. 

Go  with  a  winner.  Go  with  The  Denver  Post. 
And  you’ll  be  a  winner,  too. 


In  the  Men’s  Fashion  Association  na¬ 
tional  Lulu  Awards,  the  winner  is  The 
Post’s  J.  Sebastian  Sinisi. 

In  the  Pacific  Travel  Agents  national 
competition,  the  winner  is  The  Post’s 
Michael  Carlton  as  America’s  top  travel 
writer. 

And  in  the  Colorado  Press  Women’s 
competition,  the  winner  is  The  Denver 
Post  in  12j  categories  plus  two  Sweep- 
stakes  awards  to  five  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News. 


THE^DENVER  Post 

Colorado’s  Best  Newspaper 


Bulk  mailers  to  pay 
lower  presort  rates 

The  governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Here  are  the  new  rates  for  bulk  third 


Service  accepted  recommended 
changes  in  postal  rates  for  presorted 
bulk  third  class  mail,  and  ordered  the 
new  rates  into  effect  at  12:01  am  May 
22. 

The  most  favorable  of  the  new  rates 
applies  to  bulk  third  class  mail  pre¬ 
sorted  to  the  carrier  route.  Users  in¬ 
clude  the  biggest  mass  mailers  of  adver¬ 
tising,  catalogs  and  samples. 

“People  who  presort  to  the  carrier 
route  may  think  they  have  died  and 
gone  to  heaven  when  they  use  these 
rates,”  said  one  official  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  three  years  of  arguments  a- 
bout  the  appropriate  postage  discounts 
for  bulk  mail  presorted  to  various 
levels. 

The  governors,  the  top  regulatory 
group  on  postage  rates,  accepted  the 
latest  recommendations  from  the  Post¬ 
al  Rate  Commission  {E&P,  April  30)  on 
regular  third  class  mail,  but  postponed 
action  on  the  commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations  for  non-profit  third  class 
mail,  leaving  the  present  non-profit 
rates  in  effect  until  October  1 . 


class  mail: 

— Presorted  to  the  carrier  route — a 
minimum  of  7.40  per  piece,  compared 
with  the  present  temporary  rate  of  7.90 
and  the  Postal  Rate  Commission’s  pre¬ 
vious  recommendation  of  7.10,  which 
the  governors  had  rejected. 

— Presorted  to  five-digit  zip  codes — 
a  minimum  of  9.30  per  piece,  compared 
with  the  present  temporary  rate  of  an 
identical  9.30  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission’s  previous  recommendation  of 
9.50,  which  the  governors  had  rejected. 

— “All  other”  third  class  bulk  mail 
presorted  to  three  digits  of  the  ZIP 
code — a  minimum  of  110  per  piece, 
compared  with  the  present  temporary 
rate  of  10.90  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com¬ 
mission’s  previous  recommendation  of 
11.10,  which  the  governors  had  re¬ 
jected. 

The  governors  retained  the  present 
rate  of  450  per  pound,  just  as  the  rate 
commission  favored.  Mailers  pay  the 
minimum  per  piece  rate  or  the  pound 
rate,  whichever  is  higher. 


Shoquist  elected 
ACEJMC  president 

Joseph  Shoquist,  managing  editor, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Accrediting  Council  on 
Education  in  Journalism  and  Mass 
Communications  (ACEJMC),  succeed¬ 
ing  Don  Carter,  who  did  not  seek  re- 
election. 

Carter,  formerly  of  Knight  Ridder, 
had  served  as  president  for  five,  two- 
year  terms.  The  council  changed  the 
length  of  term  of  president  to  three 
years,  and  has  placed  a  two-term  limit 
in  which  a  person  can  serve. 

Shoquist  defeated  Reed  Sarratt,  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  for  the  pres¬ 
idency.  Shoquist  is  the  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors’  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  accrediting  council. 

Sharon  Murphy,  a  journalism  profes¬ 
sor  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  was 
elected  vicepresident,  defeating  Ken¬ 
neth  Starck,  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Iowa. 
Murphy  replaces  Stuart  Awbrey,  who 
stepped  down. 

Billy  1.  Ross,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Mass  Communications, 
Texas  Tech  University,  was  elected  to 
fill  the  new  position  of  treasurer.  He 
defeated  John  Bailey  of  International 
Association  of  Business  Communica¬ 
tors. 


CAUSE  AND  AFFECT? 
Of  course  not. 


The  question  of  when  to  use 
affect,  when  to  use  effect, 
taunts  many  a  good  writer. 

In  this  case,  you  know  it 
should  be  cause  and  effect. 
But  sometimes .  .  .  well,  you 
have  to  look  it  up,  check  it 
out,  verify  the  usage.  Nothing 
wrong  with  that.  As  a  pro, 
you  thrive  on  accuracy. 

We  hope  you'll  be  just  as 
accurate  when  you  write 
about  Caterpillar  and  the 
products  we  make.  We  man¬ 
ufacture  a  broad  line  of 
heavy  machinery,  including 
track-type  tractors,  wheel 
and  track-type  loaders, 
wheel  tractor-scrapers,  off- 
highway  trucks,  motor 
graders  and  excavators.  We 
also  make  diesel  engines,  lift 


trucks,  pipelayers,  wheel 
dozers,  compactors  and 
log  skidders. 

Other  companies  make 
products  similar  to  ours. 
Some  are  even  painted  the 
same  color.  But  they  don't 
carry  the  CATERPILLAR  trade¬ 
mark.  You  see,  CATERPILLAR 
and  CAT  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Co. 

You  can  have  a  positive 
effect  in  helping  protect 
those  trademarks.  When  you 


use  our  name  or  trademarks, 
please  make  certain  you're 
writing  about  us  or  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  manufacture. 

Thank  you. 

Q  CATERPILLAR 

Caterpillar,  Cat  and  Q  are  Trademarks  of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 
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This  is  a  Letter  of  Thanks 
to  the  People  of  Fort  W ayne. 

Since  the  announcement  of 

The  News-Sentinel’s  Pulitzer  Prize,  the  phones  and  the  mail  have 
brought  a  torrent  of  congratulation.  Friends  in  the  media,  in  business,  in 
government  and  in  politics  have  sent  best  wishes.  Nameless  readers  have 
called  with  the  loveliest  compliments. 

We’ve  long  since  given  up  hope  of  answering. 

The  tide  is  too  great. 

But  as  the  messages  arrive,  we  post  them  on  the  wall  of  our  newsroom. 

And  if  you  could  see  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  our  staff  as  they  pause  to 
read,  you’d  know  you’ve  touched  us  deeply. 

We  want  to  say  particular  thanks  for  a  certain  element  in  your  response. 

A  good  many  of  you  have  said 
you  feel  as  though  you’re  sharing  the  honor. 

We  certainly  hope  so, 
because  that’s  very  much  the  way  we  feel. 

The  story  of  the  flood  was  a  story  of  grit  and  heroism,  yes.  We  could 
never  have  produced  that  coverage 
had  not  an  extraordinary  thing  been  going  on  here. 

But  more,  the  story  of  the  flood  was  a  story  about  a  special  kind  of 
caring.  We  could  see  that  in  our  newsroom, 
as  our  stories  were  written,  our  pictures  taken  and  our  pages  edited  by 
people  who  cared  about  their  town. 

They  brought  those  values  to  the  job  that  grueling  week,  and  they 
brought  in  an  extra  measure  of  them  from  you  as  they  returned  each  day 
from  the  street  and  the  dikes  and  the  refugee  centers. 

The  real  flood  story  was  about  the  values  a  community  shows  when  the 
veneer  is  stripped  away.  That’s  what  made  it  so  very  special.  That’s  why 
we  could  never  have  done  it  without  you. 

The  truly  good  newspapers  do  not  make  news  but  only  reflect  the  human 
life  that  is  going  on  around  them  and  articulate  as  well  as  they  can  the 
hopes  and  beliefs  of  the  people  they  serve. 

When  the  Pulitzer  judges  looked  into  our  pages, 
they  saw  reflected  there  a  thing  that  is  rare  indeed. 

So  we  hope  you’re  proud. 
And  we  thank  you. 

^I|C  l^cma- Sentinel 

A  Knight-Ridder  Newspaper 


ABC  Fas-Fax  totals 
for  top  25  dailies 


Sunday 

Total  Sunday 
circulation  for 

Gain/Loss 
over  same 

Daily 

Total  daily 
circulation  for 

Gain/Loss 
over  same 

6  months  ending 

period  last 

6  months  ending 

period  last 

March  31,  1983 

year 

March  31,  1983 

year 

N.Y.  Dally  News 

2,004,835 

-37,995 

Wall  Street  Journal(national  edition) 

2,036,789 

+  34,062 

N.Y.  Times 

1,563,531 

t  38,698 

New  York  Daily  News(m) 

1,513,941 

-26,277 

L.A.  Times 

1,342,720 

+  24,903 

L.A.  Times(m) 

1,060,588 

-2,119 

Chicago  Tribune 

1,127,778 

+  20,204 

N.Y  Times(m) 

963,443 

+  15,762 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

1,036,  717 

+  127,531 

New  York  Post(all-day) 

961,044 

+  56,568 

Washington  Post 

1,005,468 

+  19,444 

Chicago  Tribune(all-day) 

756,877 

-13,921 

Detroit  News 

855,461 

30,077 

Washington  Post(m) 

747,676 

-13.274 

Detroit  Free  Press 

780,647 

+  21,941 

Chicago  Sun-Times(m) 

654,957 

-8,453 

Boston  Globe 

778,876 

+  27,587 

Detroit  News  (all-day) 

651,763 

+  22,371 

San  Francisco  Examiner  &  Chronicle 

695,898 

+  22,869 

Detroit  Free  Press 

635,740 

+  8,100 

Chicago  Sun  Times 

688,970 

-11,799 

Philadelphia  Inquirer 

544,777 

+  73,281 

Newark  Star  Ledger 

630,893 

+  24,849 

San  Francisco  Chronicle(m) 

535,050 

+  4,378 

Pittsburgh  Press 

613,799 

-2,574 

Long  Island  Newsday(e) 

525,217 

+  11,489 

Long  Island  Newsday 

595,156 

+  12,895 

Boston  Globe  (all-day) 

507,791 

+  4,923 

Minneapolis  Tribune 

579,847 

+  2,853 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer(m) 

497,386 

+  91,544 

Atlanta  Journal  &  Constitution 

536,280 

+  37,196 

Miami  Herald(m) 

443,223 

+  8,152 

Miami  Herald 

533,539 

+  12,448 

Newark  Star  Ledger(m) 

429,110 

+  13,704 

Milwaukee  Journal 

523,703 

-6,845 

Houston  Post(m) 

395,786 

+  18,903 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

501,042 

+  52,823 

Houston  Chronicle* 

Houston  Post 

456,355 

+  16,659 

Dallas  Morning  News(m) 

328,332 

+  19,683 

Houston  Chronicle* 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News(m) 

324,320 

+  11,447 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

455,726 

+  12,304 

Buffaio  Evening  News  (aii  day) 

322,092 

+  57,870 

Phoenix  Republic 

448,771 

+  16,374 

Miiwaukee  Journal(e) 

307,806 

-958 

Portland  Oregonian 

409,693 

+  52 

Phiiadeiphia  Daiiy  News(e) 

295,732 

+  38,508 

Dallas  Morning  News 

406,893 

+  25,912 

Kansas  City  Times(m) 

285,391 

-  2,050 

Kansas  City  Star 

394,383 

+  2,757 

‘—Publisher's  Statement  not  yet  filed  at  press  time.  * — Publisher's  statement  not  yet  filed  at  press  time. 


B€ST  N€UJSPnP€n  UJRITING  1983 


•  The  winning  entries  in  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
Distinguished  Writing  Awards 
Competition 

•  Best  Commentary,  Best  Business 
Writing,  Best  Non-deadline  Writing 

•  Analyzed  and  annotated  by 
Roy  Peter  Clark  with  interviews 
of  the  winners 

•  A  superb  book  on  quality 
newspaper  writing  for  editors, 
reporters,  teachers  and  students 

•  Available  August  1  —Orders  taken  now 

•  20%  discount  on  orders  of  20  or  more 

$6® 

Send  check  or  purchase  order  to: 

Modern  Media  Institute 

HHH  556  Central  Avenue 
m  St  Petersburg,  FL  33701 
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Draw  your  own  conclusions 
about  why  Dick  Locher  won 
this  year’s  Pulitzer  Prize. 


Is  it  the  quality  of  his  ideas? 

Accurate.  Surprising.  Tough. 

Or  is  it  all  a  matter  of  the  Locher  style? 

Fresh.  Unique.  Contemporary. 

We  vote  for  both.  And  the  newspapers  who  publish 
Dick  Locher's  editorial  cartoons  would  agree. 

Since  1972,  Locher  has  delighted  Chicagoans  from 
his  perch  on  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Dick  Locher  is  truly  a  man  of  many  talents  who  brings 
to  his  craft  a  dazzling  variety  of  experience. 

He  helped  design  the  B-58,  America’s  first  supersonic 
jet  bomber. 

He  worked  with  Chet  Gould,  drawing  the  classic  comic 
strip,  Dick  Tracy. 

He  holds  a  number  of  patents,  and  one  of  his 
inventions  was  included  on  the  Apollo  moon  mission. 

He  is  a  sculptor  and  a  painter  whose  work  is  of 
museum  quality. 

Dick  Locher.  A  renaissance  man  whose  editorial 
cartoons  this  year  earned  him  the  most  prestigious 
award  in  journalism--the  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Isn’t  Locher  the  kind  of  class  act  that  belongs  on  your 
^  For  more  samples  from 

Walter  Mahoney-800/847-  ijp 

4211.  And  see  how  fine  th' 

cartooning  can  help  draw 
the  most  important  thing  of 
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Majority  of  editors  in  study 
disapprove  of  hidden  devices 


This  study  was  concerned  with  one 
practice  that  may  be  considered  ques¬ 
tionable — the  use  of  hidden  mic¬ 
rophones  or  cameras  when  gathering 
news. 

The  use  of  hidden  recording  devices 
is  not  barred  by  federal  law  if  one  party 
knows  the  conversation  is  being  re¬ 
corded.  However,  13  states  prohibit  or 
otherwise  curb  the  secret  recording  of 
conversations  by  one  party;  these 
states  are  California,  Delaware,  Flor¬ 
ida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  Michigan,  Montana,  New 
Hampshire,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania  and 
Washington. 

Even  in  states  without  such  a  law, 
surreptitious  recording,  either  by  tap¬ 
ing  or  filming,  may  open  the  press  to 
liability  for  invasion  of  privacy.  A  ma¬ 
jor  ruling  on  this  question  was  issued  by 
the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Dietemann  vs.  Time,  Inc.  (Aug.  23, 
1971).  A  suit  was  brought  against  Time, 
Inc.  [Life  magazine)  by  A. A.  Diete¬ 
mann  of  California,  charging  intrusion. 
Life  reporters  had  used  a  hidden  tape 
recorder  and  camera  when  collecting 
information  on  Dietemann  in  his  own 
home.  Dietemann  was  thought  by  the 
publication  to  be  a  “quack”  doctor. 

In  deciding  for  Dietemann,  the 
appeals  court  stated,  “One  who  invites 
another  into  his  home  or  office  takes  a 
risk  that  the  visitor  may  not  be  what  he 
seems,  and  that  the  visitor  may  repeat 
all  he  hears  and  observes  when  he 
leaves.  But  he  does  not  and  should  not 
be  required  to  take  the  risk  that  what  is 
heard  and  seen  will  be  transmitted  by 
photograph  or  recording,  or  in  our 
modern  world,  in  full  living  color  and 
hi-fi  to  the  public  at  large  ...” 

The  opinion  added,  “We  strongly 
disagree  .  .  .  that  the  hidden  mechan¬ 
ical  contrivances  are  ‘indispensible 
tools’  for  newsgathering  .  .  .  The 
First  Amendment  has  never  been  con¬ 
strued  to  accord  newsmen  immunity 
from  torts  or  crimes  committed  during 
the  course  of  newsgathering.  The  First 
Amendment  is  not  a  license  to  trespass, 
to  steal,  or  to  intrude  by  electronic 
means  into  the  precincts  of  another’s 
home  or  office.” 

Although  legality  may  be  an  issue 
when  recordings  are  made  in  secret,  it 
is  also  apparent  that  the  decision  to  en- 


(This  report  was  prepared  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Bird,  Thomas  Daykin  and  Patri¬ 
cia  Steffen  for  Gilbert  Cranberg,  George 
Gallup  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Iowa  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass 
Comunication.) 


gage  in  this  and  other  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices  has  ethical  connotations.  In  1979, 
the  Pulitzer  board  declined  to  award 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  for  an  investigative  series  on  cor- 
ruption  among  Chicago  city  em¬ 
ployees — the  “Mirage”  story.  Board 
members  objected  that  the  reporters  in¬ 
volved  had  employed  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  and  deception  by  the  use  of  such 
unethical  practices,  it  was  argued,  they 
had  damaged  the  credibility  of  the 
press. 

There  is  support  for  this  view  from 
others.  Virginius  Dabney,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch, 
argued  in  the  November  1982  ASNE 
Bulletin  that  “investigative  reporting, 
when  accompanied  by  dishonesty  and 
fraud,  should  be  abandoned.” 

Ethicist  Sissela  Bok,  during  the  1982 
ASNE  session  on  editorial  ethics,  said 
that  deception  “should  be  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible.”  In  her  book 
“Lying:  Moral  Choice  in  Public  and 
Private  Life,”  Bok  addressed  the  issue 
of  lying  and  deception  by  all  elements 
of  society,  her  ultimate  concern  being 
that  deception  must  be  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  because  it  has  a  deleterious  effect 
on  society  as  a  whole,  creating  a  cli¬ 
mate  in  which  deceit  is  acceptable. 

Writing  about  the  public  reaction  to 
Robert  Woodward  and  Carl  Bern¬ 
stein’s  “All  the  President’s  Men,”  Bok 
stated,  “No  one  seems  to  have  stopped 
to  think  that  there  was  a  problem  in 
using  deceptive  means.  No  one 
weighed  the  reasons  for  and  against 
doing  so.  There  was  no  reported  effort 
to  search  for  honest  alternatives,  or  to 
consider  whether  some  circumstances 
warranted  it  more  than  others.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  reflection  may  well  result 
in  countless  young  reporters  unthink- 
ingly  adopting  some  of  these 
methods.” 

On  the  other  hand,  support  has  been 
expressed  for  the  use  of  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices,  at  least  on  an  occasional  basis, 
Columbia  Journalism  Review  pub¬ 
lisher  Edward  W.  Barrett,  reacting  to 
the  Pulitzer  board’s  “Mirage”  deci¬ 
sion,  wrote,  “After  reflection,  this  col¬ 
umn  must  dissent  respectfully  from  the 
Pulitzer  board  .  .  .  The  reasoning  of 
the  board  majority  .  .  .  was  that  the 
Sun-Times  report  involved  deception 
bordering  on  entrapment  .  .  .  the  cen¬ 
tral  issue  is:  how  else  could  such  cor¬ 
ruption  be  exposed?” 

Others  agree.  Clark  Mollenhoff,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  Lexington,  Va.,  and 
Robert  W.  Greene,  an  assistant  manag¬ 


ing  editor  of  Long  Island’s  Newsday, 
were  called  as  expert  witnesses  in  1982 
in  a  $40  million  libel  and  invasion  of 
privacy  suit  against  ABC  News  after 
the  network  used  hidden  recording  de¬ 
vices.  The  Cleveland,  Ohio,  jury  ruled 
for  ABC  after  hearing  the  two  testify 
that  “the  broadcast  and  hidden-camert 
interview  were  in  keeping  with 
accepted  techniques  of  investigative 
reporting.” 

In  clarifying  his  position  later, 
Greene  said  “in  this  case  I  think  their 
use  was  valid.  But  each  situation  is 
different  so  there  can  be  no  standards .  ’  ’ 

The  codes  of  journalistic  ethics  do 
not  specifically  address  the  acceptabil¬ 
ity  of  hidden  recording  devices  or  other 
means  of  deception. 

The  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi- 
tors’  code  states,  “The 
newspaper  .  .  .  should  respect  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  right  to  privacy.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Society,  of  Newspaper  Editors’ 
Statement  of  Principles  says,  “Journal¬ 
ists  should  respect  the  rights  of  people 
involved  in  the  news,  observe  the  com¬ 
mon  standards  of  decency  and  stand 
accountable  to  the  public  for  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  accuracy  of  their  news  re¬ 
ports.”  The  code  of  ethics  of  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Professional  Journalists  states, 
“Journalists  at  all  times  will  show  re¬ 
spect  for  the  dignity,  privacy,  rights 
and  well-being  of  the  people  encoun¬ 
tered  in  the  course  of  gathering  and  pre¬ 
senting  the  news  .  .  .  the  news  media 
must  guard  against  invading  a  person’s 
right  to  privacy.” 

The  legal  profession  has  specifically 
condemned  the  use  of  hidden  recording 
devices  by  attorneys.  The  American 
Bar  Association’s  Committee  on 
Ethics  and  Professional  Responsibility, 
citing  the  ethical  obligation  of  lawyers 
to  not  engage  in  conduct  involving 
“dishonesty,  fraud,  deceit  or  misrepre¬ 
sentation,”  ruled  in  1974  that  “no 
lawyer  should  record  any  conversation 
whether  by  tapes  or  other  electronic 
device,  without  the  consent  or  prior 
knowledge  of  all  parties  to  the  con¬ 
versation.”  The  committee  declared, 
“Conduct  which  involves  dishonesty, 
fraud,  deceit  or  misrepresentation 
clearly  encompasses  the  making  of  re¬ 
cordings  without  the  consent  of  all  par¬ 
ties.” 

This  survey  was  an  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  views  of  newspaper  editors  on 
the  use  of  hidden  recording  devices  in 
gathering  news. 

A  representative  cross-section  of  150 
daily  newspapers  with  circulations  of 
25  ,{)00  or  more  were  selected  at  random 
from  the  total  of  457. 

The  cross-section  of  newspapers 
selected  by  this  simple  random  prob¬ 
ability  method  of  sampling  is  subject  to 
error  of  4  to  5%. 

The  interviewers  spoke  in  each  case 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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he  Truth  Will  Emerge 


“The  theory  of  a  free  press  is  that  the  truth 
will  emerge  from  free  reporting  and  free  discussion, 
not  that  it  will  be  presented  perfectly  and  instantly 
in  any  one  account.” 

—  Walter  Lippmann 
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Hidden  devices 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


either  to  the  managing  editor,  assistant 
managing  editor,  city  editor  or  other 
editor  with  responsibility  for  assigning 
stories. 

The  results 

The  respondents  overwhelmingly 
disapproved  of  the  use  of  hidden  re¬ 
cording  devices,  even  when  the  jour¬ 
nalist  was  identified.  (See  Table  I). 


Table  1 


# 

% 

Approve 

19 

12.6 

Disapprove 

125 

83.4 

Case  by  case 

6 

4.0 

Total 

150 

Those  who 

disapproved 

gave 

reasons  that  fell  into  three  general  cate¬ 
gories — “ethical,”  “legal”  and  “credi¬ 
bility.”  (See  Table  2). 

Table  2 


problems;  “it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  the  reporter  writes  down 
notes  or  records  surreptitiously.” 
Others  laid  down  more  specific  circum¬ 
stances;  “if  the  interview  was  very 
sensitive  and  I  wanted  to  be  absolutely 
sure  there  were  no  misquotes  ...” 

Of  the  other  four  who  expressed 
approval,  one  stated  that  since  it  was 
legal  in  that  state  it  was  perfectly 
acceptable,  two  said  that  if  the  tape 
recorder  were  on  view  the  source  may 
be  “inhibited,”  while  the  fourth  stressed 
approval  only  under  very  rare  circumst¬ 
ances. 

Five  of  the  19  specifically  ruled  out 
hidden  cameras,  and  it  was  apparent 
that  most,  if  not  all  were  intending  their 
remarks  to  refer  to  tape  recorders. 

As  Table  3  shows,  139  editors  dis¬ 
approved,  six  approved,  and  five  said 
they  made  decisions  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  on  the  use  of  hidden  equipment  if 
the  reporter  does  not  identify  himself  as 
a  journalist. 

Table  3 


# 

% 

Approve 

6 

4.0 

Disapprove 

139 

92.6 

Ten  described  circumstances  where 
the  intent  was  to  uncover  illegal  activ¬ 
ity.  Examples  included  investigations 
of  a  prostitution  ring,  illegal  Sunday  li¬ 
quor  sales,  possible  sexual  harassment 
and  an  illegal  aliens  “scam.”  In  all 
these  cases,  a  reporter  used  a  hidden 
microphone.  Two  editors  reported  us¬ 
ing  a  telephoto  lens  to  take  pictures  of 
people  engaged  in  illegal  activities,  and 
two  reported  using  hidden  tape  recor¬ 
ders  when  sources  refused  to  talk  on 
the  record. 

Thirty-six  of  the  130  editors  who  had 
never  authorized  the  use  of  hidden  de¬ 
vices  replied  that  they  would  not  con¬ 
sider  it  under  any  circumstances,  two 
said  they  would  consider  it  only  if  the 
reporter  were  identified,  two  gave  no 
answer  and  90  said  they  would  consider 
it  under  certain  circumstances. 

When  editors  were  asked  to  outline 
potential  circumstances,  44  cited  stor¬ 
ies  in  which  the  intent  was  to  uncover 
wrongdoing  or  illegal  activity.  Some 
gave  specifics;  “If  it  was  a  story  about, 
say,  public  officials  involved  with  organ¬ 
ized  crime,”  or  “If  it  was  about  the 
underworld  and  our  reporter  would  be 
physically  in  danger.”  Others  simply 
gave  answers  such  as  “corruption”  or 
“bribes.” 


Reasons 

# 

% 

Ethical 

106 

84.8 

Legal 

7 

5.6 

Credibility 

10 

8.0 

Other 

2 

1.6 

Total 

125 

Comments  included. 

“The 

news- 

gathering  process  should  be  conducted 
in  an  open  atmosphere”  and  “If  we 
expect  our  readers  to  trust  us,  we  have 
to  be  honest  ourselves.”  Also  heard 
were,  “The  press  makes  a  great  play  of 
laying  everything  out  in  the  open,  so  we 
have  to  be  fair,”  and  “If  we  demand 
accountability  from  the  government, 
we  have  to  be  accountable  ourselves.” 

Seven  respondents  disapproved  be¬ 
cause  they  believed — correctly  in  all 
cases — that  concealed  recordings  were 
illegal  in  their  states. 

Ten  editors  believed  the  credibility 
of  the  press  was  at  stake.  A  typical 
response  was,  “The  press  has  enough 
credibility  problems  without  running 
over  people’s  rights.” 

Of  the  19  respondents  who 
approved,  15  cited  accuracy  as  a  reason 
for  using  tape  recorders.  A  typical 
answer  was,  “Tape  recorders  are  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate — they’re  an  extension 
of  notebooks  and  they  ensure  accura¬ 
cy.”  Others  said  that  if  the  source  were 
talking  on  the  record  there  would  be  no 
34 


Case  by  case 

5 

3.4 

Total 

150 

130  editors  have  never  authorized 
the  use  of  hidden  devices,  19  have  and 
one  refused  to  answer.  (Table  4.) 

Table  4 

# 

% 

Have  authorized 

19 

12.6 

Have  not  authorized 

130 

86.7 

No  answer 

1 

0.7 

Total 

150 

The  19  editors  outlined  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  used  hidden  equip¬ 
ment.  Five  used  hidden  devices  fairly 
frequently  to  ensure  accuracy,  two  ela¬ 
borating  that  they  used  them  with 
sources,  “who  had  accused  us  of  mis¬ 
quoting.”  Four  had  used  hidden  tape 
recorders  on  a  specific  occasion  to  en¬ 
sure  accuracy  in  a  “sensitive”  story. 


Southam  Inc.  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  new  head  office  organizational 
unit  known  as  The  Southam  Newspap¬ 
er  Group,  effective  April  4,  1983. 

The  Southam  Newspaper  Group  will 
be  headed  by  William  Carradine  whose 
title  will  become  senior  vicepresident, 
Southam  Newspaper  Group. 

Other  officers  within  the  group  will 
be  a  vicepresident,  newspaper  market- 


Eight  specified  the  desire  to  assure 
accuracy,  specifically  if  there  were  a 
liklyhood  of  being  misquoted. 

Thirty-four  said  they  were  unable  to 
give  examples,  but  took  things  case-by- 
case,  or  they  “wouldn’t  rule  it  out.” 

Four  said  they  might  use  hidden  de¬ 
vices  “as  a  last  resort,”  without  spec¬ 
ifying  the  nature  of  the  story.  If  it 
was  the  only  way  to  get  the  informa¬ 
tion,  some  considerations  would  over¬ 
ride  the  ethical  ones,”  one  editor 
answered. 

The  fictional  reporter  in  “Absence  of 
Malice”  used  a  hidden  tape  recorder 
while  investigating  a  person  she  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  murder  suspect.  The  find¬ 
ing  that  72%  of  editors  had  used  or 
would  consider  using  the  same  techni¬ 
que  under  certain  circumstances,  and 
that  many  cited  illegal  conduct  or  other 
wrongdoing  among  the  circumstances, 
suggests  that  Megan  Carter’s  view  of 
the  propriety  of  the  practice  may  have  a 
fair  measure  of  support  among  working 
journalists. 


ing  (Paul  Wilson);  a  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  (Thomas  J.  McCarthy)  and  a 
director  of  personnel  (Tim  Peters). 

Prior  to  their  new  appointments,  Wil¬ 
son  was  the  publisher  of  the  Owen 
Sound  Sun  Times,  McCarthy  was 
general  manager  of  the  Spectator  in 
Hamilton  and  Peters  was  the  assistant 
to  the  vicepresident  of  personnel  of 
Southam  Inc. 
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Newspaper  unit  formed  by  Southam 


New  horizons 

for  America’s  freight 

railroads. 


America’s  freight  railroads  are  being  freed 
from  overregulation  and  the  real  winner  is 
the  public— the  consumers  of  rail-delivered 
goods. 

With  less  government  interference  since 
the  passage  of  thp  1980  Staggers  Rail  Act, 
railroads  are  better  able  to  compete  in  the 
marketplace.  Using  options  long  available 
to  other  businesses,  railroads  are  develop¬ 
ing  innovative  marketing  programs  that  are 
making  rail  shipment  much  more  efficient 
and  cost-effective. 

For  example,  now  that  they  can  sign  long¬ 
term  contracts,  railroads  are  offering  price 
and  service  incentives  in  return  for  guaran¬ 
teed  volume.  And,  with  the  deregulation  of 
piggyback  (the  movement  of  truck  trailers 
and  containers  on  rail  flatcars),  railroads 
now  are  free  to  change  rates  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  competition,  putting  more  traffic 
on  the  rails— and  less  on  the  highways. 

Reduced  regulation  has  given  railroaders 
the  opportunities  and  the  freedom  to  man¬ 
age  more  efficiently.  Railroads  and  those 
who  ship  freight  by  railroad  benefit.  And  so 
do  the  final  customers  for  goods  shipped 
by  rail— the  public. 

For  more  information,  write:  “It's  Work¬ 
ing,”  Dept.  112,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W,  Washington, 

DC.  20036.  Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline,  call 
us  at  (202)  835-9550  or  9555. 

Freight  Trains. 
America’s  most  vital 
moving  force. 


New 

New 


freedoms.  New  ideas, 
benefits  for  everyone. 


Political 
role  for 
Boston  Herald 

By  Michael  Mokrzycki 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  owner  Rupert 
Murdoch,  in  his  first  Boston  appear¬ 
ance  since  he  bought  the  ailing  daily 
last  December,  said  recently  the 
Herald  will  become  as  politically  active 
as  his  New  York  Post. 

Murdoch  told  the  Greater  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (March  28)  that 
the  Post’s  role  in  persuading  New  York 
City  Mayor  Edward  Koch  to  run  for 
state  governor  last  year  was  “first- 
class  journalism,  we  thought.” 

The  Post  published  coupons  for  its 
readers  to  send  to  Koch,  suggesting  he 
run  for  governor.  Koch,  prompted  by 
the  response,  did  jump  into  the  race  but 
was  defeated  in  the  primaries. 

“We  were  only  sorry  that  he  didn’t 
win,”  Murdoch  said. 

Murdoch,  whose  holdings  through 
News  Corporation  Limited  range  from 
a  12, (XX)  employee  airline  to  a  200,000 
acre  sheep  farm  and  include  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom  and  Australia,  said  newspaper 
publishers  in  this  country  too  often  take 


“too  neutral  a  role  in  the  newspapers 
they  publish.” 

“Popular  journalism  does  not  com¬ 
promise  journalism’s  serious  purpose, 
nor  does  having  a  point  of  view,”  he 
said.  “We  are  advocates,  and  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying 
where  our  loyalties  lie.” 

Murdoch  criticized  the  “cult  of  so- 
called  adversarial  journalism”  in  this 
country,  which  he  said  “has  somehow 
been  taken  to  the  point  almost  of  sub¬ 
version.” 

He  said  the  American  press  generally 
ignores  “the  enormous  risks  to  our 
freedoms  that  exist  today  and  of  the 
terrifying  consequences  of  Russian  or 
Cuban  bases  on  this  continent.” 

Murdoch  also  criticized  the  “welfare 
state”  in  this  country  and  said  that 
worldwide,  “the  chief  enemies  of  free¬ 
dom  are  governments  and  the  bureau¬ 
cracies  that  serve  them.” 

Newspapers  must  balance  their  pat¬ 
riotic  duties  with  their  role  as  “guar¬ 
dians”  of  the  rights  and  freedoms  of 
citizens,  he  said. 

“The  Herald  will  be  selfishly  for 
Boston,  and  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  the  underlying 
family  and  community  values  and  tradi¬ 
tion  that  have  made  them,  and  still 
make  them,  so  great,”  Murdoch  said. 

“This  is  not  pandering,”  he  added. 
“This  is  simply  fulfilling  our  responsi¬ 
bilities  as  we  see  them.” 


But  a  newspaper  must  be  read  to  be 
effective,  Murdoch  said,  and  is  “a  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  a  philanthropy.”  He  cal¬ 
led  the  Herald  “an  entrepreneurial 
risk,  but  one  with  which  we  feel  very 
comfortable.” 

Murdoch  praised  the  Herald’s  union 
leaders  for  agreeing  on  manpower  cuts 
that  he  had  made  a  condition  for  his 
purchase  of  the  paper  from  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  and  termed  the  negotia¬ 
tions  “an  unprecedented  achievement 
in  labor  relations.” 

Murdoch’s  News  American  Cor¬ 
poration  decided  to  purchase  the 
Herald  “because  we  perceived  Boston 
as  a  city  where  two  newspapers,  prop¬ 
erly  edited  and  managed,  can  be  suc¬ 
cessful  together.” 

He  admitted,  however,  that  the  “hal¬ 
cyon  days”  of  newspaper  publishing  in 
Boston,  when  the  Herald-Traveler, 
Post,  Record- American,  Transcript 
and  Globe  had  a  combined  daily  cir¬ 
culation  of  1 .5  million — double  the  cur¬ 
rent  figure — were  long  gone. 

Nevertheless,  Murdoch  expressed 
confidence  in  his  approach — “first, 
getting  the  product  right,  and  develop¬ 
ing  it,  and  then  aggressively  marketing 
it.” 

Murdoch  predicted  the  Herald’s  cir¬ 
culation  will  reach  300,(X)0  before  the 
summer.  The  tabloid’s  circulation  was 
220,000  at  the  time  of  Murdoch’s 
takeover  and  now  stands  at  260,000,  he 
said. 

Murdoch  pointed  to  expanded  sports 
coverage,  new  consumer  columns  and 
Sunday  section  and  the  reintroduction 
of  stock  market  tables  as  some  of  the 
reasons  for  the  higher  readership.  “But 
these  are  only  the  first  building  blocks 
of  a  structure  which  will  take  years  to 
build.” 

“The  Herald  must  expand  and  must 
experiment,  and  in  the  process,  like 
any  young  being,  develop  its  own 
character  and  make  its  own  style,”  he 
said.  “On  the  way.  I’m  sure,  we’ll 
make  mistakes.  But  hopefully,  not  the 
same  ones  twice.” 

Boston  Globe,  which  currently  has 
nearly  double  the  daily  and  triple  the 
Sunday  circulation  of  the  Herald,  is  a 
“pretty  good”  newspaper,  and  “it’s 
going  to  be  a  very  formidable  competi¬ 
tor,”  Murdoch  said. 

Murdoch  also  took  note  of  the 
Globe’s  success  in  attracting  adver¬ 
tising. 

“After  reading  yesterday’s  Sunday 
Globe  I  thought  there  was  enough  here 
for  half  a  dozen  newspapers  to  thrive.  If 
we  could  take  a  little  chip  of  that  we 
would  be  happy.” 

Murdoch  called  the  Gannett  Cor¬ 
poration  “very  courageous”  for  laun¬ 
ching  USA  Today,  but  added,  “We’re 
not  frightened  of  it.  We’re  watching  it 
and  we  will  look  forward  to  com¬ 
peting.” 
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^ARD  WINNING 
TRADITION... 


Tribune  cartoonist,  Richard  Locher, 
wins  Pulitzer 


Satire:  (sat'  ir)  n.  2.  'I'he  use  of  irony,  tferision  or  wit  to  expose  tolly 
or  wickedness. 

As  long  as  civili/ation  has  existed,  so  has  satire,  and  the  editori¬ 
al  cartoonist  has  developed  the  satiric  tdrni  into  a  fine  art.  But 
like  members  of  any  other  journalistic  category,  some  editorial 
cartoonists  are  more  persuasive  than  others. ..their  sting  is  a  little 
sharper. ..their  grasp  on  political  and  social  realities,  tigliter.  fhe 
1  ribnne’s  Richard  Locher  is  one  of  those  “persuasive”  cartoonists. 
With  an  element  of  genius  and  an  illustration  style  all  his  own... 
he’ll  have  yon  laughing... or  deep  thinking... about  world  leaders, 
international  hot  spots,  societal  trends. ..anything  that  af  fects  the 
world  yon  live  in  and  begs  satiric  handling. 

So  we're  not  surprised  that  Richard  Locher  won  a  198S  Pnlit/er 
Prize.  Award  winning  journalism  is  a  tradition  at  the  Chicago 
I  ribnne...and  when  von’ve  got  people  like  Locher  on  staf  f  ...it’s 
just  a  matter  of  time  before  journalism’s  most  prestigious  honor 
comes  yonr  way. 

But  we’re  also  proud  to  say  that  Locher  is  in  good  cotn|)any.  I  fis 
award  brings  to  10  the  number  of  Pulitzer  Prizes  won  hv  frihnne 
staf  fers,  and  he  joins  fellow  cartoonist  Jef  f  MacNelly,  wfio  received 
two  Pulitzer  Prizes  before  coming  to  the  I  rihnne,  in  attaining  the 
honor. 


Richard  Locher  startecf 
working  for  the  I  rihuiie 
in  1973.  His  work  appears 
on  the  Tribune  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages.  Work¬ 
ing  with  jeif  MacNelly,  he 
also  draws  the  Clout  St. 
cartoon,  a  strip  that  runs 
Monday-Friday  on  the 
brief  ing  page. 


James  D.  Sctnires 
Executive  V.P.  and  Editor' 

“The  Pulitzer  is  still  an  award  of  excellence  in  this  business. ..and  we 
were  just  waiting  for  the  day  when  Richard  Locher  would  win  one. 
This  is  a  proud  moment.” 


(rhica^o  (Tribune 


Newspapers  and  tv  news: 
a  rival  interdependence? 


By  Bill  Gloede 

Newspaper  and  television  network 
news  executives  have  long  been  at  odds 
over  which  medium  carries  more 
weight  —  and  thereby  more 
responsibility  —  in  the  business  of  in¬ 
forming  the  public. 

If  comments  expressed  during  a 
panel  discussion  by  three  network 
anchorpeople  and  three  newspaper 
news  executives  can  be  taken  as  reli¬ 
able  indicators  of  industry  opinion,  it 
appears  that  the  two  major  news  medi¬ 
ums  are  less  at  odds  with  each  other  and 
closer  to  a  meeting  of  the  minds. 

The  panel  discussion,  staged  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  close  of  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  last  week,  fea¬ 
tured  television  anchors  Dan  Rather, 
John  Chancellor  and  Barbara  Walters 
along  with  A.M.  Rosenthal,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  Eugene 
C.  Patterson,  president  of  the  Times 
Publishing  Company  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Peter  M.  Macdonald,  chair¬ 
man  of  Harris  Enterprises,  Inc.,  which 
publishes  nine  daily  newspapers  in  and 
around  Kansas. 

The  panel  discussion,  entitled,  “TV 
and  Newspapers  Tell  Each  Other:  How 
I’d  Run  Your  Shop  Differently,”  began 
with  comments  from  each  participant, 
with  Rosenthal  up  first.  He  said  he  had 
two  points  he  wished  to  stress: 

“Tv  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  ever 
happened  to  the  newspaper  business,” 
he  said.  And  second,  “In  editing  our 
own  paper,  we  really  don’t  pay  much 
attention  to  tv  at  all.” 

He  elaborated,  “These  are  really  not 
contradictory  statements.”  Rosenthal 
said  he  believes  television  is  the 
“world’s  best  advertiser  of  news.  Tv  is 
one  vast,  free  promotional  machine  for 
us,”  he  said. 

He  continued,  “We  do  not  edit  by  tv 
or  as  a  result  of  tv.”  Television  “gives 
the  headlines,”  he  said,  while  news¬ 
papers  offer,  or  should  offer,  “depth, 
choice  and  almost  infinite  variety”  to 
their  readers.  Said  Rosenthal,  “We 
give  the  reader,  or  we  should  give  the 
reader,  continuity,  which  is  the  essence 
of  history.” 

Rosenthal  said  he  believes  television 
is  limited  by  its  need  for  pictures. 

Newspapers  “don’t  have  to  worry 
about  getting  the  right  action  picture, 
so  we  can  cover  El  Salvador  365  days  a 
year.  We  don’t  have  to  wait  for  riots  in 
India  or  Poland,  we  cover  those  coun¬ 
tries  year  round,  year  in,  every  year, 
every  day.” 

Rosenthal  conceded  that  “national 


tv  is  getting  better  all  the  time.”  But,  he 
added,  “Most  local  tv  programs  can  be 
summed  up  in  two  words  —  god 
awful.” 

Chancellor  said  he  believes  that 
there  are  some  things  newspapers  do 
well,  and  some  things  television  does 
well.  What  would  he  do  with  a  news¬ 
paper? 

“By  the  time  the  paper  gets  to  the 
reader,  as  we  all  know,  the  reader 
knows  a  good  bit  about  the  news  from 
the  car  radio  or  the  television.  I  would 
build  my  news  coverage  on  that 
assumption.” 

Chancellor  said  he,  as  a  newspaper 
editor,  would  “try  to  display  the  facts 
that  are  already  known,  briefly”.  He 
said  he’d  attempt  to  put  news  events 
into  perspective.  And  he’d  emphasize 
news  broadcast  media  do  not  cover 
well,  such  as  foreign  and  defense  policy 
and  economic  and  local  news. 

Walters  seemed  most  concerned 
with  the  manner  in  which  newspapers 
cover  the  television  medium. 

“I  deplore  the  television  columnists 
of  certain  newspapers  who  are  so  vi¬ 
cious  in  their  personal  attacks  that  they 
represent  the  worst  of  the  nation’s  gos¬ 
sip  columinists.” 

Patterson  said  he  believes  there’s  too 
much  celebrity  in  television  news. 
“How  did  it  happen  tl^at  the  news  was 
coupled  with  the  persbn  giving  us  the 
news?”,  he  asked. 

Patterson  said  that  among  the 
changes  he’d  make  if  he  were  put  in 
charge  of  a  network  television  news 
program  would  be  to  hire  Robert  Mac- 
Neil  and  James  Lehrer  away  from  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  and  place 
them  on  a  full-funded,  expanded  net¬ 
work  newscast.  He  repeatedly  voiced 
support  for  the  sort  of  “explanatory 
journalism”  found  on  PBS  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  morning  network  news  shows  and 
on  certain  special  network  reports. 

Rather  said  he  advises  young  broad¬ 
cast  journalists  to  be  less  image¬ 
conscious  and  more  concerned  with 
their  reputation  as  news  professionals. 
He  also  said  he  was  concerned  that  the 
“generation”  of  broadcast  newspeople 
who  had  been  trained  in  newspaper 
newsrooms  is  being  replaced  by  new 
people  who  never  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  and  some  of  whom  do  not  reg¬ 
ularly  read  daily  newspapers. 

Rather  faulted  newspapers  for  creat¬ 
ing  part  of  the  celebrity  problem, 
saying  he  believes  newspapers  “write 
about  the  celebrity  aspect  of  journal¬ 
ism.  Frankly,  I  think  we’re  written  ab¬ 
out  too  much.” 


Macdonald  brought  another  view  to 
the  discussion,  pointing  out  that  he  was 
the  only  representative  of  small  town, 
midwestern  people  on  the  panel. 

“One  time,  just  once  before  I  die,  I 
would  really  like  to  hear  someone  from 
the  networks  say,  ‘We  will  now  hear 
from  our  correspondent  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  not  the  Middle  East.  (The 
networks  need  to)  have  somebody  out 
there  who  eats,  sleeps  and  lives  in  these 
places  and  knows  exactly  how  it  is  we 
feel,  because  we  do  feel  differently. 
There  aren’t  very  many  of  us.  but  we  do 
consider  ourselves  quite  important.” 

The  most  critical  assessment  of 
newspapers  came  not  from  the  televi¬ 
sion  people,  but  from  A.M.  Rosenthal. 

“We  all  know  that  scores  and  scores 
of  newspapers  in  this  country  are 
allowing  television  not  only  to  give  the 
news  first,  which  is  its  function,  but  to 
give  it  exclusively,  and,  very  often, 
best.  We  all  know  that  as  you  travel 
around  the  country,  you  find  city  after 
city  where  the  national  news  broad¬ 
casts  tell  us  a  lot  more  about  the  world 
and  the  country  than  we’re  going  to  get 
in  the  local  paper  the  next  morning,” 
Rosenthal  told  the  publishers. 

He  went  on:  “Television,  in  city  af¬ 
ter  city,  is  winning  by  default.” 

“Obviously,  not  every  newspaper 
can  maintain  a  staff  of  foreign  and 
national  correspondents,”  he  said.  But 
he  said  he  believes  many  more  news¬ 
papers  could  afford  to  dispatch  a  team 
of  roving  reporters  to  where  news  is 
happening.  And  then  there’s  wire  copy. 

“The  unhappy  secret  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  that,  day  after  day, 
rivers  of  perfectly  good  information  ar¬ 
rive  in  virtually  every  newspaper  office 
in  the  country  by  way  of  the  wire  ser¬ 
vices  or  syndicates  —  mountains  — 
and  they’re  thrown  in  the  garbage 
can.” 

He  stated:  “The  publishers,  the  edi¬ 
tors,  do  not  print  it  because  the  news 
hole  is  not  big  enough.  The  news  hole  is 
not  determined  by  God  —  it  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  publishers. 

“My  dear  friend  and  leader.  Turner 
Catledge  of  Mississippi  (the  former 
Times  executive  editor  who  died  the 
morning  of  the  panel  discussion),  used  to 
say  there  are  two  ways  to  run  a  newspa¬ 
per  —  ’You  could  put  more  water  in  the 
soup,  or  you  could  put  more  tomatoes.’ 
He  said  it  all  the  time.” 

Rosenthal  said  he  believes  every 
publisher  “has  to  ask  himself,  or  her¬ 
self,  whether  it’s  water  or  tomatoes 
he’s  adding  to  his  own  newspaper.” 

“If  newspapers  lose  the  battle  for 
readers’  attention  to  television,”  he 
concluded,  “it  won’t  be  because  of 
television,  but  despite  it.  Barbara,  John 
and  Dan  aren’t  out  there  fighting  us  — 
there’s  nobody  out  there  but 
ourselves.” 
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Y3ur  readers 
deserve  the 
best. 
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Megarry  Kann  Curley 

National  newspapermen 
tell  what  they  learned 


National  newspapers  can  be  success¬ 
ful  if  they  are  properly  planned  and  ex¬ 
panded  slowly,  according  to  executives 
of  three  national  dailies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  in  reports  made  at  the 
ANPA  Convention  last  week. 

A  national  daily  must  also  carefully 
identify  the  audience  it  is  trying  to 
reach,  A.  Roy  Megarry,  Peter  Kann 
and  John  Curley  agreed.  Megarry  is 
publisher,  Toronto  Globe  and  Mali, 
Kann  is  vicepresident,  associate  pub¬ 
lisher,  Wall  Street  Journal-,  and  Curley 
was  recently  moved  to  Gannett’s 
corporate  office  from  his  post  as  editor 
of  USA  Today. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  first  carried  the 
logo  ‘Canada's  National  Newspaper’ 
on  its  masthead  80  years  ago,  Megarry 
said,  “and  we  have  pursued  numerous 
tactics  over  the  years  in  living  up  to  this 
billing.  We  have  been  attempting  to 
pursue  a  national  newspaper  strategy 
for  many  decades.” 

What  the  Globe  and  Mail  has  had  to 
show  for  it — four  years  ago — after 
nearly  80  years  of  effort — Megarry 
said,  was  a  daily  circulation  of  approx¬ 
imately  160,000  in  Toronto  CMA; 
95,000  circulation  in  the  balance  of  the 
province  of  Ontario;  and  12,000  in  the 
rest  of  Canada,  for  a  total  circulation  of 
267,000. 

“Our  most  significant  recent  de¬ 
velopment  was  the  introduction  of  laser 
scanning  and  satellite  communications 
technology,”  Megarry  said.  “We  are 
currently  publishing  the  paper  in  five 
different  cities  in  Canada — 3,600  miles 
apart.  Along  with  satellite  printing  we 
inaugurated  what  we  now  call  the 
National  Edition  of  our  newspaper. 
This  is  edition  that  is  printed  in  our 
satellite  plants  and  its  editorial  and 
advertising  columns  are  aimed  specifi¬ 
cally  at  readers  of  a  national  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  national  edition,  he  said,  aver¬ 
ages  42  pages  daily  compared  to  an 


average  of  65  pages  for  the  Toronto 
edition.  Circulation  of  the  national  edi¬ 
tion  is  90,000. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  has  invested 
over  $5  million  in  electronic  equipment 
in  order  to  move  to  satellite  printing.  In 
addition,  its  operating  costs  amount  to 
over  $20  million  a  year  for  printing  and 
distribution  of  the  national  edition 
alone. 

Megarry  said  since  the  national  edi¬ 
tion  was  launched  in  1980,  Globe  and 
Mail  management  has  learned  that:  (1) 
there  is  a  market  for  a  national  daily ;  (2) 
readers  of  the  national  edition  spend 
more  time  reading  it  than  Toronto  read¬ 
ers  do  with  the  Toronto  edition,  even 
though  the  Toronto  edition  has  a  higher 
page  count;  (3)  readers  have  a  greater 
appetite  for  national,  international, 
business  and  cultural  news  than  their 
local  newspapers  supply;  (4)  research 
indicates  that  the  national  edition  com¬ 
plements  the  local  newspaper;  that  it  is 
not  in  competition  with  it;  90%  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  national  edition  outside 
Ontario  also  read  their  local  news¬ 
paper. 

Megarry  said  the  national  edition  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  was  started  not 
totally  for  economic  reasons,  but  also 
for  strategic  reasons.  Since  Toronto 
has  three  dailies,  the  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  markets  for  each  overlaps  some¬ 
what. 

“In  this  situation,  being  just  another 
Toronto  newspaper,  in  my  opinion, 
would  not  make  a  lot  of  strategic 
sense — hence  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  national  edition,”  he  said. 

Meggary  said  the  move  to  satellite 
printing  and  the  development  of  the 
national  edition  has  enabled  the  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  a  better  editorial  pro¬ 
duct  for  the  Toronto  edition.  It  has  also 
enabled  the  newspaper  to  offer  retail 
and  classified  advertisers  Toronto  only 
circulation,  at  a  less  expensive  line 
rate. 


National  newspaper 
editing  guidelines 

John  Curley,  who  served  as  editor  of 
Gannett  Company’s  national  daily  USA 
Today  during  its  seven-month  debut 
around  the  country,  gave  publishers  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation  convention  a  few  tips  on  edit¬ 
ing  a  national  newspaper.  They  include: 

1 .  Upscale  readers  appreciate  brev¬ 
ity.  Demand  on  their  time  are  severe. 

2.  People  want  their  papers  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  for  different  things.  They  read 
us  in  the  a.m.  for  sports/quick  info;  later 
for  leisure. 

3.  Edit  for  clarity,  especially  in 
sports.  Keep  details  up  top. 

4.  The  story  should  inform  and  be 
interesting,  not  boring. 

5.  Hire  more  editors,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  reporters. 

6.  Weather  news  is  important. 

7.  Emphasize  graphics  to  help  tell  a 
story  and  hire  more  graphics  people. 

8.  Cutlines  should  make  sense  and 
add  to  the  story  and  photo. 

9.  Crop  effectively.  Pictures  don’t 
have  to  be  huge,  but  they  should  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  package. 

10.  Don’t  always  run  negative  sto¬ 
ries. 

11.  Do  more  stories  on  demogra¬ 
phics,  personal  finance,  new  technology 
and  gimmicks  that  people  can  use  in  their 
lives. 

12.  Regain  control  of  the  asylum 
from  the  inmates. 


Megarry  said  unlike  USA  Today,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  seldom  uses  editorial 
color.  He  said  the  newspaper  also 
jumps  three  or  four  stories  from  its 
front  oage,  while  USA  Today  rarely  its 
page  one  stories. 

Curley  said  the  USA  Today  concept 
is  different  from  the  Globe  and  Mail. 
Although  both  newspapers  are  trying  to 
reach  upscale  readers,  the  USA  Today 
philosophy  has  been  to  keep  stories 
brief  and  highlight  them  with  colorful 
graphics. 

He  said  the  ratio  of  editors  to  reporters 
is  higher  at  USA  Today  than  at  most 
newspapers.  He  said  the  newspaper  has 
28  graphics  people  alone  and  the  editors 
spend  a  great  deal  of  time  viewing  the 
graphics  to  make  sure  they  are  clear  and 
add  something  to  the  stories. 

“Our  readers  are  busy  and  pleased 
with  briefs  stories,”  Curley  said. 
“They  are  looking  for  a  lot  of  informa¬ 
tion  fast.”  Despite  the  on  the  go  tempo 
of  the  USA  Today  reader,  Curley  said 
46-48%  take  the  newspaper  home,  even 
(Continued  on  page  47) 
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Excellence... 
backed  by  courage. 


Courage  to  seek  justice  for  those  unable  to 
seek  it  for  the  iselves.  Courage  to  reveal  "The 
Shame  of  Krome." 

This  year.  The  Miami  Herald's  Editorial 
Board  was  awarded  The  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
editorial  writing  for  an  editorial  campaign 
condemning  the  discriminatory  imprisonment 
of  Haitian  refugees. 


The  campaign  presented  editorial  alter 
cartoon  after  editorial  after  cartoon  demanding 
that  unwanted  Haitian  refugees  be  given 
hearings  and  fair  treatment  under  U.S. 
immigration  laws. 

Editorials  on  which  the  prize  was  based 
were  written  by  Editor  Jim  Hampton, 
Associate  Editor  Joanna  Wragg  and  editorial 
writers  Rober'  Sanchez,  Joe  Oglesby  and 
Robert  Rankin.  Cartoons  by  Jim  Morin 
supplemented  the  entry. 

We've  been  honored  a  lot  lately. 

Beth  Dunlop  was  a  Pulitzer  finalist  in 
criticism  for  her  columns  on  South  Florida 
architecture. 


Bill  Frakes  won  the  Photographer  of 
the  Year  award  and  honorable  mention  in  the 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  competition. 

In  the  Green  Eyeshade  competition,  we 
won  Fi  St  Place  for  deadline  reporting  and  First 
Place  in  criticism.  In  The  Unity  in  Media 
Awards,  we  won  First  Place  in  the  editorial 
category  and  Second  Place  in  the  education 
category. 

In  the  past  four  years.  The  Herald  has 
received  three  Pulitzer  Prizes.  In  addition. 
Herald  staffers  were  Pulitzer  finalists  1 1  times 
in  the  same  period.  Our  commitment  to 
excellence  has  been  recognized  in  our  foreign 
reporting,  feature  and  editorial  writing. 


Our  KRQt«ffi  IVve:.t!s  optm. 


Awards  like  these  demonstrate  an  over-all 
excellence  throughout  The  Herald.  But  don't 
rely  on  these  Judges'  opinions.  Ask  those  who 
Judge  us  every  day.  Our  readers. 


The  Miami  Herald 

The  Newspaper  of  the  '80s 


The  top  reward  for  any  good  editor  comes  in 
satisfying  readers,  but  peer  awards  for  excellence  are 
encouraging,  too. 

As  the  nation’s  editors  gather  in  Denver  this  week 
for  the  60th  convention  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  we  pause  to  salute  those  editors 
who  are  winning  with  their  readers  and  winning 
professional  awards,  too. 

In  particular,  we  salute  the  Gannett  winners  of 
major  awards  so  far  in  1983. 


( 


THEN  THE  AWARDS 


Pulitzer  Prize  Gold  Medal  for  Public  Service 
The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss.,  which  is  the  second  Gannett  winner 
of  this  award  in  four  years  and  the  14th  Gannett  winner  of  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  Distinguished  Public  Service 

Gannett  News  Service 

ASNE  Business  Writing  Award 
Orland  Dodson,  The  Times,  Shreveport,  La. 

Edward  W.  Scripps  First  Amendment  Award,  Second  Place 

Homer  Pyle,  Fort  Myers  News-Press 

National  Education  Reporting  Award 

The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing 

Lance  Dickie,  Statesman-Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 

Ball  State  University  Award 
Gannett  News  Service 
Roy  W.  Howard  Public  Service  Award 
The  Clarion-Ledger,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Award 
Statesman-Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors 
Sharen  Johnson  and  Brian  Gallagher,  Gannett  News  Service 

Associated  Press  Sports  Editors 
Forty  awards  to  eighteen  Gannett  Newspapers 

Mass  Media  Award,  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
Jerry  Thompson  and  Robert  Sherborne,  The  Tennessean,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Robert  F.  Kennedy  Award,  Second  Place 

Gannett  News  Service 

National  Headliners  Club  Award 

Gannett  News  Service 

Lincoln  University  Unity  in  Media  Award 

Gannett  News  Service 

California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  General  Excellence  Award 
Independent-Journal,  Marin  County,  Calif. 

.AND  THE  BEST  OF  fiANNETT,1982  AWARDS,  AS  JUDGED  BY  OUTSIDE  PROFESSIONALS: 

Outstanding  Achievement  by  a  Newspaper 
Statesman-Journal,  Salem,  Ore. 

Outstanding  Public  Service  by  a  Newspaper 

Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette 


OAISNEIT 

A  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENT  VOICES 
WHERE  FREEDOM  SPEAKS 


©1983  Gannett 


Michael  Balfe  Howard  has  been 
named  project  director  for  news  and  joint 
venture  studies  at  Scripps-Howard  Cable 
Services  in  Longmont,  Colorado.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  and 
Yale  University  and  is  the  son  of  Jack  R. 
Howard  and  grandson  of  Roy  W.  Ho¬ 
ward. 

♦  *  * 

Paul  Neely,  former  newsfeatures 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  has 
been  named  managing  editor  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Times  and  will  assume  his  new 
job  in  May. 

Neely  succeeds  E[X)ar  Miller,  who 
resigned  in  February  to  become  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Standard  in  Washington, 
D.C.  He  has  edited  daily  and  Sunday  fea¬ 
ture  sections  in  St.  Petersburg  during  the 
past  three  years  and  earlier  was  assistant 
managing  editor  and  copy  editor  at  the 
Courier-Journal,  Louisville. 

*  *  4c 

Kyle  W.  Grayson,  an  ad  representa¬ 
tive  for  Lerner  Newspapers  Inc.  in  Chica¬ 
go,  joined  the  Chicago  office  of  Landon 
Associates. 

*  *  * 

Nicola  C.  Marro,  head  of  Mont¬ 
pelier,  Vt.,  bureau  of  the  Rutland  Herald 
and  Barre-Montpelier  Times  Argus,  has 
been  named  associate  public  relations 
director  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  effective  May  9. 


New  staff  members  of  the  Boston 
Globe  include: 

David  Chandler  to  copy  editor  for 
the  new  Sci-Tech  weekly  section,  former¬ 
ly  part-time  on  the  Globe’s  television 
magazine. 

Lincoln  Millstein,  assistant  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  formerly  business  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant. 

Ed  Dolnick  to  reporter  for  the  new 
Sci-Tech  section,  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times. 

Barbara  Huebner,  copy  editor  on 
the  news  desk,  from  the  Middletown 
(N.Y.)  Times  Herald-Record. 

Jaccci  Bates,  copy  editor  on  the  news 
desk,  from  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Recent  promotions  and  transfers  at  the 
Globe  include; 

John  Robinson,  from  the  business 
section  to  the  living  section  as  a  reporter. 

Barbara  Greenberg,  from  the  living 
section  to  assistant  metro  editor. 

Harry  King,  from  the  metro  desk  to 
assistant  living  arts  editor. 

Copy  editor  promotions: 

Patti  Doten,  to  assistant  living  arts 
editor. 

Charlie  Mansbach  to  assistant  night 
editor. 

Janet  Insolia  to  layout/makeup  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  news  desk. 

Royal  Ford,  to  assistant  national 
foreign  editor. 

4c  3|c  4e 


Reeve  L.  Hennion  has  been 
appointed  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  for  United  Press  International’s 
Pacific  Division.  He  succeeds  John  E. 
Mantle,  who  was  named  senior 
vicepresident  of  newspaper  sales. 

Hennion  has  served  as  business  mana¬ 
ger  and  general  executive  for  the  Pacific 
Division  since  November  1981. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  A.  Collins  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Pasadena  Star-News,  retired  April 
15  after  37  years  in  the  newspaper  field. 
He  is  serving  on  several  Olympic  advis¬ 
ory  committees  and  plans  to  increase  his 
activities  with  the  Los  Angeles  Olympic 
Organizing  Committee  as  the  1984  Sum¬ 
mer  Games  draw  closer.  He  also  will  en¬ 
ter  the  communications  consulting  field. 

4c  4c  4c 

Margaret  Moran  has  bee  named 
Lifestyles  editor  of  the  Utica  (N.Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch.  Previously  she  was 
news  editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Press. 

Mark  DeCotis  succeeds  Moran  as 
news  editor  of  the  Press.  He  was  night 
sports  editor  for  the  Observer-Dispatch 
and  the  Press. 

Bruce  Goldberg  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  for  the  papers.  He  pre¬ 
viously  was  sports  editor  of  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today. 

John  Dye  is  the  new  city  editor  of  the 
Press.  He  moved  from  asssistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
Tribune. 


NEWSPEOPLE 


Pucci  Meyer  has  been  appointed  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News  Sunday 
Magazine  and  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
the  post  in  the  history  of  the  Daily  News. 
She  joined  the  magazine  in  1973  as  style 
editor  and  since  1977  has  served  as 
associate  editor. 

Before  joining  the  News,  Meyer  was  on 
the  reporting  staff  of  Newsday,  Long  Is¬ 
land,  and  worked  as  an  editor  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  and  launching  of  the  newspaper’s 
Sunday  magazine.  Earlier  she  worked  for 
Look  magazine  in  New  York  and  Paris. 

9lc  4c  * 

Nancy  E.  Stephen  is  the  newly 
appointed  executive  editor  of  the  Monroe 
(N.C.)  Inquirer-Journal.  Formerly  she 
was  managing  editor  of  Beckley  (W. Va.) 
Newspapers.  Both  newspapers  are  own¬ 
ed  by  Clay  Communications  Inc.,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Charleston,  W.Va. 

4c  4c  * 

John  Crockett  is  retiring  as  a  senior 
planner  in  the  Office  of  Policy  Planning  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency  and  moving 
back  to  his  hometown  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  His  36  years  as  a  public  affairs, 
information  or  cultural  attache  at  Amer¬ 
ican  diplomatic  missions  throughout  the 
world  were  preceded  by  editorial  capaci¬ 
ties  at  the  now-defunct  Hartford  Times. 

KEEP  FAITH 
WITH  YOUR 
READERS 
WHO  HAVE 
KEPT  THEIRS 

Subscribe  to 

Religious  News  Service 

At  least  41  percent  of  your 
readers  will  attend  church  or 
synagogue  this  week.  Religion  is 
a  major  force  in  American  life. 
That’s  why  papers  of  all  sizes, 
from  the  Reading  Times  to  The 
New  York  Times,  buy  RNS. 

RNS  covers  church  and  temple 
like  city  hall.  Get  the  daily  report 
or  the  weekly  summary  by  first 
class  mail  or  Associated  Press 
Data  Feature  Wire.  Phone 
212/688-7094  or  write  today  A 
for  details  of  good  faith 
trial  offer. 

ReligioiLs  News  Sere  ice 
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IN  THE  NEWS 


Edited  by  LENORA  WIEEIAMSON 

Gerald  A.  Bean  was  named  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun. 

Bean,  who  has  been  general  manager  of 
USA  Today,  replaces  William  Honeysett, 
who  resigned  to  become  executive 
vicepresident  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  the  News  Tribune  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Bean  joined  Gannett  in  1%7  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  at  the  Rockford,  Ill.  newspapers  and 
worked  for  both  the  Register-Republic 
and  the  Morning  Star  as  a  reporter  and 
editor  before  becoming  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  both  newspapers  in  1975.  He 
was  publisher  in  1979  when  the  newspa¬ 
pers  were  consolidated  into  the  Rockford 
Register  Star.  In  1981,  Bean  was  named 
executive  vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Satellite  Information 
Network,  a  post  he  held  until  becoming 
general  manager  of  USA  Today. 

4c  %  * 

Charles  O.  Kilpatrick,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  San  Antonio  Express- 
News,  was  elected  president  of  the  Texas 
Daily  Newspaper  Association,  succeed¬ 
ing  Frank  Feuille,  El  Paso  Times,  who 
became  executive  committee  chairman. 

4c  4c  4c 

Dennis  B.  Auld  has  been  named  pres¬ 
ident  and  a  director  of  Data  Courier  Inc., 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Courier-Journal  and  Louisville  Times 
Co.,  effective  May  28. 

Auld  replaces  Loene  Trubkin,  who 
announced  her  resignation  last  month  to 
move  to  British  Columbia.  She  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  DCI  board  of  the  directors. 
Auld  joined  the  company  in  1974  and  has 
been  executive  vicepresident  since  1980. 

4e  4c  4c 

Richard  Shapiro,  circulation  director 
of  the  South  Dade  News  Leader  in 
Homestead,  Florida,  has  been  named 
director  of  sales  and  marketing  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  all  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  operations. 

Advertising  director  Maryann 
McWilliams  has  resigned  to  relocate  in 
Houston. 

4c  4c  4c 

James  D.  Peneff,  71,  general  manager 
of  the  City  News  Bureau  of  Chicago,  re¬ 
tired  April  1 4  after  almost  50  years  in  local 
journalism,  including  30  years  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times.  Bernard  Judge, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  will  assume  Peneff  s  duties  at  the 
wire  service. 

4c  4'  4c 

David  W.  Roe,  circulation  manager  of 
Chesapeake  Publishing  Corp.’s  Southern 
Maryland  Newspaper  Group,  recently 
assumed  additional  duties  of  corporate 
director  of  circulation  for  the  parent  com¬ 
pany. 
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Bean  Bold 

John  D.  Bold,  manager  of  marketing 
services  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was 
named  general  advertising  manager.  Bold 
joined  the  paper  in  1972  and  has  held  a 
variety  of  positions  in  the  marketing  and 
advertising  departments. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bob  Wright  has  been  appointed  to  the 
new  position  of  executive  news  editor  of 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald.  He 
entered  the  newspaper  business  with  the 
Dayton  Daily  News  in  1953  and  moved  to 
the  Metro  East  Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  in 
1962  and  was  acting  city  editor  when  the 
paper  went  out  of  business  in  1979.  He 
then  joined  the  Post-Herald  and  was 
promoted  to  copy  desk  chief  a  year 
later. 

*  *  * 

Ralph  D.  Hanes,  was  named 
vicepresident  and  advertising  director 
and  Milton  A.  Lomas,  vicepresident 
and  director  of  production,  for  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency. 

Hanes  who  has  been  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  since  1982,  joined  the  agency  in  1980 
as  retail  advertising  manager.  Lomas 
joined  the  agency  in  1979  as  director  of 
production. 

4c  4c  4c 

Bob  Stacy,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  was 
elected  governor  of  the  lOth  district 
America  Advertising  Federation  at  the 
convention  in  Lubbock,  Texas. 

4c  4c  4c 

Leighton  Mark  was  appointed  UPI 
newspicture  manager  in  Johannesburg. 

Mark,  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
newspicture  headquarters  in  Brussels, 
will  coordinate  photographic  coverage 
throughout  Southern  Africa. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise 

For  Owners  Considering 
Sole  of  their  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

28  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Harvey 

Michael  P.  Harvey,  a  veteran  execu¬ 
tive  with  Times  Mirror  newspapers,  has 
been  named  promotion  director  of  the 
Denver  Post.  He  joins  the  Post  following 
21/2  years  as  marketing  director  of  the 
Orange  Coast  (Calif. )  Daily  Pilot.  Prior  to 
that,  he  was  with  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
in  a  number  of  assignments. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ray  Cary  Brasted  joined  the  staff  of 
Green  Publishers  in  Orange,  Va.,  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor.  He  will  be  with  the  edito¬ 
rial  departments  of  the  Orange  County 
Review,  Greene  County  Record  and 
Madison  County  Eagle,  all  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Brasted  was  transferred  from  St. 
Thomas,  V.L,  where  he  was  news  direc¬ 
tor  at  WBNB-tv. 


Encyclopedm 

cfAnmicim 

JourmtUsm 

DONALD  PANETH 
A  comprehensive,  in-depth  look  at 
American  journalism  as  it  was  and  as 
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Notes  on  people 


Kentucky  honors  its  journalists 


Eight  journalists  were  inducted  into 
the  Kentucky  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame 
April  20  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
Lexington. 

The  honorees  were:  John  Mack  Car¬ 
ter,  editor-in-chief  of  Good  House¬ 
keeping  magazine  and  director  of  new 
magazine  development  for  the  Hearst 
Corporation. 

J.B.  Faulconer,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  the  Thoroughbred 
Racing  Association  of  North  America 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Thor¬ 
oughbred  Racing  Protective  Bureau. 

A.B.  Guthrie,  Pulitzer  Prize  novelist 
and  former  executive  editor  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader. 

Arthur  Krock,  the  late  syndicated 
columnist,  head  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau  and  former 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Louisville  Times. 

Victor  R.  Portmann,  the  late  journal¬ 
ism  professor  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  for  39  years  and  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Kentucky  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  24  years. 

Frank  L.  Stanley,  Sr.,  the  late  educa¬ 
tor,  civil  rights  leader  and  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  Defender. 


Elmer  G.  Sulzer,  who  established 
broadcast  departments  and  teaching 
curriculums  at  the  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Indiana  University.  He  died 
in  1976. 

Henry  Ward,  former  publisher  of  the 
Paducah  Sun  Democrat  who  also  had  a 
long  career  in  Kentucky  politics. 


The  King's  plane 

Karen  Elliott  House,  diplomatic  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
reported  interesting  inquiries  and  reac¬ 
tion  to  her  recent  articles  on  Jordan’s 
King  Hussein. 

Speaking  to  a  Communication  Hon¬ 
ors  convocation  April  16  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  Austin,  House  said, 
“I  guess  the  major  thing  I  would  like  to 
say  to  people  who  want  to  be  journal¬ 
ists  is  that  there  is  really  no  short  cut  for 
gaining  confidence.  The  reason  I  got  to 
do  this  particular  thing  (the  interviews) 
is  that  I  had  gone  to  see  this  man  repea¬ 
tedly  over  the  course  of  five  years,  and 
he  obviously  trusted  me.” 


OVALSTRAPPING  INC. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


MORGAN  A.  STOUT 


LESTER  (LES)  McCLARE 


Mr.  Jack  Hughes,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Ovalstrapping  Inc.,  Marketing 
Division,  announces  the  following  appointments; 

Mr.  Morgan  A.  Stout,  Manager,  Eastern  United  States.  Prior  to  this  appointment  Mr. 
Stout  was  Sales  Manager,  Southern  Division.  His  office  is  located  in  Fort  Payne, 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Lester  (Les)  McClare,  Manager,  Western  United  States.  Prior  to  this  appointment 
Mr.  McClare  was  Manager,  Automatic  Packaging  Systems.  His  office  is  located  in  Los 
Angeles,  California. 

Ovalstrapping  Inc.  is  a  leading  manufacturer  and  distributor  of  mailroom  systems 
equipment  and  supplies  including  strapping  machines,  conveyors  and  strapping.  In 
addition  to  Fort  Payne  and  Los  Angeles  they  also  have  offices  in  Hoquiam,  Washing¬ 
ton;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Burlington,  Ontario. 
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She  had  gone  to  the  Middle  East  to 
get  insight  into  pressures  on  the  King  as 
he  decided  whether  he  would  join  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan’s  Mid-East  Plan. 

Hussein,  who  had  not  been  seeing 
reporters  for  interviews,  suggested  at  a 
luncheon  with  House  that  she  go  to  a 
meeting  in  New  Delhi  of  the  non- 
aligned  nations  so  they  could  continue 
their  discussion.  It  was  agreed  she 
would  not  write  anything  until  after 
that. 

Her  articles  subsequently  brought  in¬ 
quiries  from  fellow  journalists  such  as 
did  she  really  know  how  the  King’s  air¬ 
plane  looked  and  general  envy  since  he 
was  not  meeting  the  press. 

How  some  journalistic  standards 
have  sunk  was  brought  home  to  House, 
she  told  the  university  audience,  when 
she  received  a  call  from  a  fellow 
Washington  reporter  asking  if  she  real¬ 
ly  was  in  the  King’s  plane  when  it  took 
off,  as  she  had  written  in  the  series. 
(She  was  in  the  co-pilot’s  seat.) 

“That  was  something  I  hadn’t 
thought  of,’’  House  recalled.  “I 
thought  if  I  described  the  birthday  par¬ 
ty  for  the  King’s  three-year-old  son, 
that  I  didn’t  have  to  put  in  ‘and  I  was 
there  at  his  elbow.’” 


Honolulu  drops 
anti-trust  suit 

The  Honolulu  City  Council  has  voted 
not  to  appeal  a  Federal  judges’s  dismis¬ 
sal  of  an  anti-trust  suit  against  the  city’s 
two  daily  newspapers. 

“Enough  is  enough,”  said  Council¬ 
man  Rudy  Pacarro  of  the  suit  that  has 
cost  the  city  some  $550,000  in  legal  ex¬ 
penses  since  it  was  filed  in  1979  at  the 
urging  of  former  mayor  Frank  Fasi. 

“We’ve  got  more  important  busi¬ 
ness,”  added  another  councilman, 
David  Kahanu  after  the  council  voted 
8-0  to  drop  any  further  action  against 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Hon¬ 
olulu  Advertiser. 

A  five-week  trial  of  the  case  ended  in 
a  hung  jury  last  summer.  The  city  had 
sought  to  end  the  newspapers’  joint 
operating  agreement  on  the  ground  it 
was  monopolistic. 

On  February  10,  visiting  U.S.  Judge 
Jesse  Curtis  of  Los  Angeles  dismissed 
the  suit,  saying  the  plaintiffs  had  waited 
too  long — 17  years — to  file  the  action. 

Star-Bulletin  publisher  Philip  T. 
Gialanella,  who  also  is  president  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency,  said  he 
was  pleased  with  the  council’s  deci¬ 
sion. 

“Now,”  he  said,  “we  can  direct  our 
full  attention  to  putting  out  a  better 
newspaper  every  day,  and  the  city 
council  can  focus  on  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  problems  of  the  city.” 
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though  it  is  purchased  at  a  newsstand  or 
vending  box. 

“People  want  their  papers  at  diffe¬ 
rent  times  for  different  things,”  he  said. 
“They  read  us  in  the  a.m.  for  sports, 
quick  information;  later  for  leisure.” 

Curley  said  the  USA  Today  philoso¬ 
phy  is  to  carry  only  significant  details 
and  to  eliminate  historical  perspective 
in  each  article. 

Kann  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is 
printed  at  17  satellite  plants  and 
although  it  is  headquartered  in  New 
York  City,  it  has  more  circulation  in 
California  than  it  does  in  New  York. 

Kann  said  it  was  logical  for  the  Jour¬ 
nal  to  evolve  as  a  national  newspaper 
over  the  years  because  “business  news 
is  truly  national  or  international  in 
scope.” 

He  said  the  newspaper  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  on  a  national  level  because 
while  it  is  geographically  diverse  as  to 
where  it  is  distributed,  its  audience  is 
demographically  cohesive. 

“We  don’t  really  compete  with  daily 
newspapers  for  advertising,”  he  said. 
“We  know  who  we  are  and  what  we 
are.  And  advertisers  know  who  we  are 
and  what  we  do.” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  imply  that  the  Wall 
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Street  Journal’s  growth  was  inevit¬ 
able,”  he  said.  “A  lot  of  people  made 
some  tough  decisions  over  the  years. 
To  expand  beyond  New  York  City  it 
took  a  gamble — turning  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  from  a  narrow  financial  news¬ 
paper  into  a  broad  business  news¬ 
paper.” 

Kann  said  the  Journal’s  growth  has 
been  helped  “immeasurably  by  know¬ 
ing  who  our  readers  are.”  He  said  84% 
of  Journal  readers  are  subscribers  and 
more  than  80%  of  them  renew  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  each  year. 

Kann  also  said  the  Journal  stresses 
tight  writing,  although  if  a  story  war¬ 
rants,  it  can  take  up  a  sizeble  amount  of 
space. 

He  said  the  front  page  articles  in  the 
Journal  each  day  pass  through  the 
hands  of  as  many  as  five  different  edi¬ 
tors. 

Fake  circulation 
totals  confirmed 

An  official  of  the  Scaife  Newspapers 
confirmed  May  3  that  Sacramento  Union 
figures  were  falsely  inflated  by  more 
than  25%  for  at  least  a  year  without  the 
knowledge  of  top  management. 

But  the  paper  will  continue  to  be  a 
“viable  and  vigorous  competitor”  in  the 
market,  Barry  Hopwood,  the  group’s 
vicepresident  for  operations  told  E&P. 
He  said  a  criminal  investigation  of  the 
circulation  numbers  by  the  District  At¬ 
torney  is  proceeding  "slowly  and  me¬ 
thodically.” 

Hopwood  said  the  paper  reported 
average  paid  circulation  to  ABC  of 
87,660  for  the  six  months  ended  March 
3 1 ,  compared  to  the  111  .650  it  reported 
September  30,  1982  and  112,022  on 
March  31,  1982. 


Lafferty  Woddington 


Branham  changes 
announced  at  ANPA 

At  the  75th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 
Branham  Company  during  last  week’s 
ANPA  convention  in  New  York  City, 
newspaper  publishers  represented  by 
Branham  heard  management  changes 
announced. 

Frank  Stapleton,  newly  elected 
chairman  emeritus  of  Branham, 
announced  at  the  Union  League  Club 
dinner  the  board  had  elected  Joe  Laf¬ 
ferty  as  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  and  Donald  H.  Wad- 
dington  Jr.,  as  president  and  chief  oper¬ 
ating  officer  of  the  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  company. 

Lafferty,  with  Branham  and  its  pre¬ 
decessor  companies  over  25  years,  has 
been  vicechairman  of  the  board  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  for  marketing 
and  planning. 

Waddington,  a  33-year  veteran  of 
Branham  in  Atlanta  and  Dallas,  was 
named  president  in  October  of  1981 .  He 
was  responsible  for  Southern  regional 
offices  before  moving  to  New  York 
City  as  corporate  director  of  sales. 

Stapleton,  who  spent  40  years  with 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales,  has  been 
president  and  ceo  for  the  past  17  years. 
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Nat’i  Headliner  News  restraint  on  secrets 
“tSaiy  asked  for  by  CIA  director 


For  exposing  lax  or  non-existent  reg¬ 
ulation  of  incompetent,  alcoholics  or 
malicious  physicians  in  Kentucky, 
Courier-Journal  of  Louisville  won  the 
public  service  prize  in  the  49th  annual 
National  Headliner  Awards  competi¬ 
tion. 

Courier-Journal  won  the  Tom  Pap- 
rocki  Memorial  Award,  one  of  18 
selected  from  more  than  1,100  entries 
in  the  print  division — newspapers, 
magazines  and  syndicates — of  the 
National  Headliner  Awards. 

The  winners  will  be  honored  and  pre¬ 
sented  with  their  awards  the  weekend 
of  May  20-21  in  Atlantic  City  at  Hur¬ 
rah’s  Marina  Hotel  Casino  with  the 
awards  dinner  at  Resorts  International 
Hotel  Casino. 

Courier-Journal  series,  the  work  of 
reporter  Joel  Brinkley,  resulted  in  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Licensure  Board 
becoming  a  more  effective  agency  for 
the  protection  of  patents  throughout 
the  state. 

Another  top  prize,  the  Headliner  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  award,  went  to 
the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Republican  team  of 
Gilbert  Gaul,  Paul  Carpenter  and 
Robert  Orenstein  for  a  1 1-part  series  on 
a  county  in  fiscal  chaos. 

Other  print  winners  were: 

Outstanding  news  reporting  (circulation  up  to 
50.(X)0);  Barbara  Saneken  of  Pontiac  (111.)  Daily 
Leader  for  “Ann  Landers  Admits  Reusing  Old  Let¬ 
ters.” 

Outstanding  news  reporting  (circulation  SO.CXX)  to 
I50,(K)0):  K.W.  Lee  and  Dave  Miller  of  Sacramento 
Union,  for  "Odd  Partners  in  Crime." 

Outstanding  news  reporting  (circulation  over 
150.000);  Jim  Henderson  of  Dallas  Times  Herald,  for 
“Racism  in  tlie  South." 

Consistently  outstanding  local  interest  column: 
Lewis  Grizzard.  Atlanta  Journal-Constitution. 

Consistently  outstanding  special  or  feature  col¬ 
umn;  Thor  Eckert  Jr.,  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Consistently  outstanding  editorial  cartoons:  Doug¬ 
las  N.  Marlette,  Charlotte  Observer. 

Outstanding  spot  news  photography;  Kim  Kome- 
nich,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Outstanding  feature  photography:  Michael  Mer- 
canti,  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Outstanding  sports  photography:  Thomas  Kinnell, 
Moline  (111.)  Daily  Dispatch. 

Consistently  outstanding  sport  writing:  Stan  Hoch- 
man,  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 

Consistently  outstanding  feature  writing:  Scott 
Winokur,  San  Francisco  Examiner. 

Outstanding  coverage  of  a  major  news  event  by  a 
syndicate:  Gannett  News  Service,  for  “Oklahoma 
Shame.” 

Consistently  outstanding  magazine  column:  Whit¬ 
ney  Balliett,  New  Yorker. 

Outstanding  syndicate  black  &  white  news  photo¬ 
graphy:  Ronny  Castor,  Associated  Press,  for  “Israeli 
Soldier  Offers  Water." 

Outstanding  magazine  color  news  photography: 
Yan  Morvan,  Newsweek,  for  "War  Games." 

Special  citation:  Nashville  Tennessean,  for  its  in¬ 
vestigation — “Justice  Betrayed:  A  Sin  of  Silence” — 
which  unearthed  new  evidences  in  the  infamous  Leo 
Frank  lynching  in  Georgia  in  1913. 
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Director  William  J .  Casey  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  has  called  on 
the  media  to  use  “a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility”  in  reporting  news  about 
security  matters. 

“lam  not  persuaded  that  a  journalist 
must  print  any  alleged  intelligence  in¬ 
formation  he  or  she  receives  because 
‘someone  else  will  print  it  anyway,”’ 
Casey  said.  “Nor  am  I  convinced  by 
the  argument  that  if  a  reporter  obtains 
some  information,  it  is  then  correct  to 
assume  our  adversaries’  intelligence 
organization  must  also  have  it. 

“These  are  specious  justifications.” 
Casey  declared  that  the  CIA  has 
tried — and  will  continue  to  try — to  help 
reporters  get  accurate  information 
when  this  can  be  done  without  en¬ 
dangering  CIA  sources  of  information 
or  otherwise  hampering  the  CIA  in  its 
primary  task  of  providing  foreign 
affairs  analysis  and  information  to  the 
nation’s  leaders. 

“We  in  intelligence  and  journalists 
share  the  common  responsibility  of 
protecting  sources,”  Casey  said. 
“Perhaps  this  can  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  or  each  other’s  con¬ 
cerns.  We  should  both  benefit.” 

Casey’s  speech — a  wide-swinging 
discourse  on  relations  between  the 
press  and  the  intelligence  community — 
was  delivered  (April  13)  at  a  dinner  at 
Georgetown  University  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  marking  the  presentation  of 
the  annual  Edward  Weintal  prize  in  the 
field  of  diplomatic  reporting.  The 
$5,000  prize  was  split  this  year  between 
William  Beecher,  Washington-based 
diplomatic  reporter  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Andrew  Stern,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  at  Berkeley.  The  prize  is  named 
after  the  late  diplomatic  correspondent 
of  Newsweek  magazine. 

“1  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  that 
irresponsible  exposure  in  the  press  of 
alleged  intelligence  operations — cor¬ 
rect  or  incorrect — creates  very  real 
problems  for  us,”  Casey  told  his  audi¬ 
ence,  mostly  journalists.  “We  must  pro¬ 
tect  our  sources  and  methods  and  often 
cannot  correct  inaccurate  stories  .  .  . 
This  is  not  to  say  there  can  never  be  a 
dialogue  between  intelligence  and  the 
press  ...” 

“I  have  been  gratified  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  journalists  to  carefully  consider 
withholding  publication  of  information 
which  could  jeopardize  national  in¬ 
terests  and  to  treat  a  story  in  a  manner 
which  meets  the  public  need  as  they 
perceive  it,  yet  minimizes  potential 
damage  to  intelligence  sources. 


“The  trick  is  to  recognize  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  damage  and  to  consult  on  how  it 
might  be  minimized.  We  are  anxious  to 
do  this.” 

Casey  said  inaccurate  stories  still 
appear,  including  accounts  that  said  the 
CIA  was  reluctant  to  get  involved  or 
take  seriously  the  investigation  into  the 
shooting  of  the  Pope.  He  said  the  press 
can  be  surprisingly  selective  in  what  it 
prints. 

“In  February  of  this  year,  when  five 
men  in  Miami  were  convicted  of  con¬ 
spiring  with  Cuban  government  offi¬ 
cials  to  smuggle  drugs  into  southern 
Florida,  1  was  surprised  there  were  no 
reports  in  such  national  newspapers  as 
the  New  York  Times  or  the  Washington 
Post  despite  the  fact  that  one  of  the  men 
testified  that  the  Cuban  government 
planned  to  ‘fill  up  the  United  States 
with  drugs.’” 

“The  connection  between  the  narco¬ 
tics  trade,  terrorism  in  the  destabiliza¬ 
tion  of  governments  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  support  of  insurgencies  is  a 
story  which  can  bring  a  Weintal  prize, 
or  a  Pulitzer  prize,  or  both  ...” 


UPl  paper 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

contractually  committed  to  meet  the 
contract  rate  within  the  current  term  of 
the  contract  and  thereafter. 

According  to  the  white  paper,  in 
1980,  only  20%  of  UPI  contracts  called 
for  NPP  or  BPP  rates.  By  1982,  the 
white  paper  states,  52%  of  UPI  con¬ 
tracts  called  for  NPP-BPP  rates.  Today 
the  figure  is  65%.  The  white  paper  anti¬ 
cipates  this  figure  will  rise  to  79%  next 
year  and  to  95%  by  1986,  when  almost 
all  of  U Pi’s  subscribers  will  be  on  con¬ 
tract  at  full  rates  under  the  NPP-BPP 
formula. 

UPI’s  1983  rate  card  distributes  52% 
of  domestic  expenses  to  newspapers 
and  48%  to  broadcast  subscribers, 
according  to  the  white  paper.  This 
“mirrors”  UPl’s  1982  revenue  figures 
for  newspapers  and  broadcasters, 
which  accounted  respectively  for  52% 
($36.3  million)  and  48%  ($33.5  million) 
of  UPI’s  domestic  media  income,  the 
white  paper  states. 

UPI  concedes  that  it  has  lost  market 
share  to  AP  in  recent  years  and  states, 
“In  some  cases,  UPI  lost  newspapers 
that  had  been  part  of  the  UPI  family  for 
years.  Through  the  turnaround,  UPI  is 
asking  newspapers  to  come  back  to 
UPI  and  give  us  a  fresh  look.  We  think 
you’ll  like  what  you  see.” 
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Top  Newspictures  of  the  Year 

A  galleiy  of  first  place  honors — 


POY— PICTORIAL 

"Leader  of  the  Band" 

By  Scott  Goldsmith 

The  Courier-Journal 
and  Louisville  Times. 


Pictures  of  the  Year 
Pulitzer  Prizes 


World  Press 


The  annual  Pictures  of  the  Year  Awards 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  and  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
brought  entries  from  over  1,500  photo- 
journalists. 

In  the  editing  categories,  the  Seattle 
Times  was  honored  for  best  use  of  photo¬ 
graphs  by  a  newspaper. 

David  M.  Yarnold  of  the  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  won  the  top  awards  for  newspaper 
picture  editing  and  for  newspaper- 
magazine  picture  editing. 

First  place  winners  in  the  various  news¬ 
paper  categories  are  shown  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages. 

— By  Lenora  Williamson 


Receiving  their  top  awards  in  the  Pictures  of  the  Year 
Competition  during  the  annual  Photojournalism  Day  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  were 
from  left:  Eli  Reed,  Nikon  World  Understanding  Award; 
PH2  Robert  K.  Hamilton,  USN,  Military  Photographer  of 
the  Year;  Jim  Brodenburg,  Magazine  Photographer  of  the 
Year,  and  Bill  Frakes,  Newspaper  Photographer  of  the 
Year.  (Photo  by  John  Totter) 
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Bill  Frakes  ready  for  work 


Photographer  of  the  Year 
in  newspapers  is 
Bill  Frakes  of  Miami 


Frakes'  portrait  of  a  Hassidic 
Jew,  above,  illustrated  the  spe¬ 
cial  Herald  section  on  South 
Beach. 


The  major  title  award  in  the  annual  Pictures  of  the 
Year  competition  is  held  this  year  by  Bill  Frakes,  27, 
a  staff  photographer  at  the  Miami  Herald  since 
Christmas  Day  in  1979. 

And  since  then  he  has  been  known  for  coverage  of 
Miami’s  battlegrounds  and  beaches. 

He  carries  a  bullet-proof  vest  in  his  car,  as  does  every 
Herald  photograher.  Frakes  adds,  “I’m  too  big  a  target 
not  to  wear  one.’’ 

“I  was  elated,’’  Frakes  said  after  being  told  he  had 
won  the  title  for  his  portfolio  submitted  in  the  annual 
National  Press  Photographers  Association/University 
of  Missouri  competitions.  “To  have  my  stuff  picked 
from  a  pile  of  22,000  photographs  was  really  some¬ 
thing.’’ 

Frakes,  a  native  of  Scottsbluff,  Nebraska,  lives  in 
Biscayne  Park.  He  arrived  in  Miami  by  way  of  studying 
photography  at  the  U  niversity  of  Kansas  for  a  degree  in 
journalism  and  working  part-time  for  the  Topeka  Capit¬ 
al  Journal.  Earlier,  he  got  a  bachelor’s  degree  from 
Arizona  State  University  and  attended  law  school  at 
the  University  of  Mississipi  two  years. 

Last  year  Frakes  worked  for  three  months  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  ad-free  section  on  Miami’s  South  Beach.  The 
Herald  made  a  major  financial  committment  to  the  sec¬ 
tion  telling  the  story  of  an  urban  renewal  project  crum¬ 
bled  into  decay. 

Frakes  lived  in  the  area  sporadically  while  working 
on  the  project.  “1  had  a  chance  to  really  get  to  know  the 
people,  an  uncommon  luxury  here.’’ 


Frakes  was  on  the  scene  covering  a  December  disturb¬ 
ance  as  Overtown  residents  ran  after  overturning  a  car. 
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The  Photographer  of  the  Year  likes  to 
make  people  smile,  as  witness  this 
scene  included  in  his  winning  port¬ 
folio. 


Other  pictures  here  testify  to  the 
scope  of  Bili  Frakes’  work.  The  win¬ 
ning  portfolio  included  pictures  of 
the  December  riots  in  Miami.  He  did 
not  get  those  printed  for  the  portfolio 
until  a  day  before  the  January  1  dead¬ 
line  for  entering  the  Pictures  of  the 
Year  Competition. 
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POY— SPORTS  ACTION,  first 

“Race  to  the  Ribbon” 

By  Raymond  Gehman 

Virginian-Pilot/ Ledger-Star 
Norfolk 


J 
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POY— SPOT  NEWS,  first 
“Swift  Justice” 

By  Murry  Sill,  Miami  Herald 
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POY— WORLD  UNDERSTANDING 
PORTFOLIO 


San  Francisco  Examiner 


Dead  Rebels — Guatemala 


By  Jebb  Harris 


POY— NEWSPICTURE  STORY,  first 


Courier-Journal  and 


Louisville  Times  ‘‘Anguish  &  honor:  Vietnam  Veterans 

Memorial  Dedication” 


Excerpt  from  the  story 
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POY— FEATURE  PICTURE,  first 
"Bear  ballet" 

By  William  Daby 
Providence  Journal-Bulletin 


POY— PORTRAIT/ 
PERSONALITY 
—first 

"Tying  one  on" 

By  Mike  Smith, 

Dallas  Times  Herald 
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"The  fallen  Saints" 

By  Dick  L.  Van  Halsema,  Jr. 

Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal 


POY— GENERAL  NEWS, 
first 


“Out  of  work” 

By  Karen  Elshout, 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 


POY— NEWSPAPER  PICTURE  EDITOR  AWARD 

NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE  PICTURE  EDITOR 
AWARD 


David  Yarnold,  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  News. 


The  two  top  picture  editing  awards  went  in  a  dual 
victory  to  David  M.  Yarnold  for  picture  editing  in  the  newspap¬ 
er  itself  and  in  the  category  of  newspaper  magazine  picture 
editing. 

Yarnold  says  he  might  summarize  his  philosophy  about 
what  he  does  this  way: 

“My  goal  every  day  is  to  help  the  Mercury  and  News  to  be  the 
best  newspapers  they  can  be.  That  means  marrying  words, 
pictures  and  design  in  a  logical,  responsible  manner  with 
primary  emphasis  on  content  and  an  eye  towards  packaging 
that  provides  for  clear  communication. 

“And  while  we’re  doing  all  of  that,  we  ought  to  remember  why 
we’re  here:  to  have  fun.” 


I 


I 
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PgUTZER  PRIZES 


Foley  at  his  Beirut  desk  after 
learning  he  had  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize. 


Both  the  spot  news  and 
feature  photography 
prizes  in  the  1983  Puiitzer 
Prize  competition  went  to 
photographers  in  over¬ 
seas  subjects— one  the 
grim  view  of  massacre  in 
West  Beirut  and  the  other 
depicting  agony  and  de¬ 
spair  of  war  in  Centrai 
America. 


James  Dickman 
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Photographer  James  Bruce  Dickman  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  feature  photography  for  his 
coverage  of  the  terrors  of  war  in  El  Salvador  in  1981  and  1982. 
His  work  was  published  in  a  special  report  early  last  year  and  in 
a  Times  Herald  Sunday  Magazine  feature  last  Fall. 


Bill  Foley  of  the  Associated  Press  got  the  news  of  his  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  spot  news  photography  on  April  18,  the  day  of  a  terrorist 
suicide  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut.  He  was  transmit¬ 
ting  photos  of  the  embassy  when  the  prize  announcement  ar¬ 
rived.  His  first  reaction  was  disbelief. 

“I  informed  the  entire  Beirut  staff.  There  was  a  hearty  but  brief 
round  of  congratulations.  And  then  we  went  back  to  filing 
photos  on  the  biggest  story  in  Beirut  in  months.” 

Shown  above  is  an  excerpt  from  his  series  of  pictures  on  the 
massacre  at  the  Sabra  Camp  in  West  Beirut  last  September. 


MORE  WINNERS  in  major  contests 
and  state  press  awards 
will  appear  in  future  issues 


World  Press  Photo 
competition  honors  series 
by  U.S.  photograher 


In  the  global  photography  contest  which  attracted  4,377 
exhibits,  many  of  them  depicting  grim  scenes,  a  United 
States  photojoumalist  won  two  of  the  major  awards  for  a 
series  of  pictures  of  two  elderly  farmers,  Charley  and 
Wilhelm. 


Judges  in  the  26th  World  Press  Photo  Contest  who  ex¬ 
amined  the  work  of  photographers  from  50  countries,  set¬ 
tled  on  first  place  in  Daily  Life  (series)  category  for  Neil 
McGahee  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  also 
designated  the  series  to  win  the  Oskar  Bamack  Award. 


The  “Charley  and  Wilhelm”  portfolio  shows  scenes 
(excerpted  here)  in  the  lives  of  the  two  men. 


The  premier  award  for  Press  Photo  of  the  Year  was 
presented  to  Robin  Moyer  of  Black  Star  Agency  for  his 
color  photograph  of  the  massacre  at  Sabra  Camp  in  West 
Bei 
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Local  sports  artist 
attracting  attention 


By  Rick  Friedman 

Dave  Olsen  is  one  of  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  practitioners  of  a  rich  newspaper 
tradition,  particularly  in  the  Boston 
area. 

Olsen  produces  local  sports  cartoons 
for  our  dailies,  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Times,  Medford  (Mass.)  Mercury,  Mal¬ 
den  (Mass.)  News  and  Melrose  News. 

For  the  past  seven  years  he  has  been 
penning  local  high  school  stars,  Boston 
pro  athletes  and  the  talented  animals 
that  perform  at  Boston-area  tracks.  His 
newspaper  sports  cartooning  has  also 
created  promotional  art  work  opportu¬ 
nities  from  the  area  pro  teams  and  the 
track  managements. 

Olsen  is  one  of  these  lucky  people 
who  came  right  out  of  high  school  to 
earn  a  living  at  what  he  wanted  to  do 
right  in  his  own  hometown  of  Woburn. 
He  started  drawing  area  athletes  in 
1975  by  watching  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
on  television  as  they  played  their  way 
into  a  World  Series  with  the  Cincinnati 
Reds. 

That  fall,  his  senior  year  at  Woburn 
High  School,  he  began  sketching  his 
athletic  classmates.  Olsen  lives  in  a 
town  with  a  rich  history  of  high  school 
sports,  particularly  in  football  and  gym¬ 
nastics. 

Olsen’s  artwork  caught  the  eye  of 
Peter  Haggerty,  then  the  Woburn 
Times  sports  editor,  now  its  production 
manager.  Olsen  was  still  in  high  school 
when  he  began  getting  paid  by  the 
Times  to  supply  sketches  of  the  top 
athletes  in  the  school.  It  was  the  same 
year  that  the  Woburn  High  School  Tan¬ 
ners  won  the  state  football  cham¬ 
pionship. 

Once  established  at  the  Times,  Olsen 
took  his  sports  caricatures  and  person¬ 
alized  sports  illustration  to  non¬ 
competing  dailies  in  Medford,  Malden 
and  Melrose,  all  owned  by  the  same 
publisher,  and  to  the  non-competing 
weekly  Minuteman  group  in  the  Lex- 
ington-Concord  area. 

“1  was  influenced  by  Willard  Mullin, 
the  great  syndicated  sports  cartoonist, 
Phil  Bissell,  who  did  sports  art  for  the 
Boston  Herald- American,  and  Bob 
Coyne,  who  had  been  with  both  the 
Boston  Globe  and  Herald,”  Olsen  re¬ 
calls. 

“In  the  summer  of  1975  1  sent  Bissell 
some  of  the  Red  Sox  stuff  1  drew  off  the 
television  broadcasters.  1  was  crazy  a- 
bout  Bissell's  stuff.  He  got  back  to  me 
and  encouraged  me  to  keep  on  drawing. 

"That  fall,  when  1  began  contributing 
sports  cartoons  to  the  Times,  it  was  the 
first  time  in  20  years  they  used  a  local 


sports  artist.  The  last  one,  another 
Woburn  resident,  was  Jim  Dobbins 
who  went  on  to  become  the  editorial 
cartoonist  for  the  Boston  Herald.” 

Olsen  gives  much  credit  for  his  suc¬ 
cess  to  the  Haggerty  family,  owners  of 
the  Times.  Peter,  Paul  Haggerty  Sr., 
the  publisher,  and  Jim  Haggerty  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  all  encouraged  him  to 
make  a  career  of  sports  cartooning. 

The  Times  entered  one  of  his  sports 
cartoons — on  the  New  England  Pat¬ 
riots — in  the  editorial  category  of  the 
1982-83  New  England  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  It  took  first  place. 

In  the  past  two  years  Olsen’s  news¬ 
paper  cartooning  has  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  Boston  Celtics  (bas¬ 
ketball),  Suffolk  Downs  (horse  racing), 
and  Wonderland  Park  (greyhounds). 

Tod  Rosensweig,  then  publicity 
director  of  the  Celtics,  and  now  their 
director  of  marketing  and  communica¬ 
tions,  spotted  some  of  Olsen’s  depic¬ 
tions  of  Larry  Bird,  Tiny  Archibold, 
etc.,  in  the  Times  and  asked  Dave  to  do 
a  full-color  cover  for  the  Celtics’  1982- 
83  media  guide.  Up  until  then,  the 


media  guide  used  only  photographs. 

In  1982  Olsen  was  at  Hialeah  Race 
T rack  in  Florida  when  Timely  Rider  ran 
in  the  Flamingo  Stakes.  Timely  Rider 
was  from  Suffolk  Downs  and  Olsen 
sketched  him  as  a  souvenir  poster.  Bob 
Rossilli,  Suffolk  Downs  marketing 
director,  liked  it  so  much  he  ordered 
20, (XX)  copies. 

Olsen  is  now  doing  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  art  and  program  art  for  Suffolk 
Downs. 

Cliff  Sunberg,  a  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Boston  Herald-American,  now 
public  relations  director  of  Wonderland 
Park,  also  spotted  Dave’s  newspaper 
cartoons,  this  time  of  star  greyhounds. 
Sundberg  asked  Dave  to  do  promotion¬ 
al  art  work  for  the  track. 

Olsen  more  recently  extended  his 
sports  cartoon  freelancing  out  of  the 
Boston  area.  His  work  is  appearing  in 
NBA  Hoop  Magazine,  publication  of 
the  National  Basketball  Association; 
Hoofbeats  Magazine,  publication  of 
the  United  States  Trotting  Association; 
and  Canadian  Horse,  the  major  thor¬ 
oughbred  magazine  of  Canada. 

Looking  back  on  his  career  as  a 
sports  cartoonist,  Dave  Olsen  says, 
“I’m  not  that  religious  a  person  but  I 
thank  God  every  time  1  pick  up  a  pen. 
I’ve  met  a  lot  of  really  nice  people  along 
the  way  who  have  helped  me.” 
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THE  SOURCE:  A  GUIDE  FOR  FINANCIAL 
REPORTERS.  It’s  the  timely  newsletter  for 
financial  reporters,  published  by  IDS.  Each  issue 
answers  your  questions  concerning  today’s  ever- 
changing  financial  services  industry.  Such  as 
“What  is  personal  financial  planning?”  or  “What  is 
the  net  asset  value  of  a  mutual  fund?” 

THE  SOURCE  gives  you  a  clearer  picture  of 
new  financial  developments  so  you  can  better 
report  the  news.  And  you’re  free  to  quote  or  reprint 
any  portion  of  THE  SOURCE. 

IDS  has  more  than  88  years  of  experience  in 
the  financial  business.  And  we  have  the  concise, 
accurate  answers  you  need.  For  a  reliable  new 
source  of  information,  consider  THE  SOURCE. 
Send  in  the  coupon  for  free  regular  issues  of  THE 
SOURCE,  or  call  an  IDS  expert  at  612/372-3316, 


Send  me  THE  SOURCE  for 
financial  reporters. 


I  Name  Title 

j  Company 
I  Address 
I  City  State  Zip 

{  IDS,  IDS  Tower,  Suite  :I3!S9,  Box  9464,  Minneapolis,  MN  ,6,6472. 
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High  tech  news 
sparks  interest 
at  newspapers 

Boston  Globe  showcased  its  new 
weekly  special  section,  “Sci-Tech,”  at 
a  Museum  of  Science  reception 
attended  by  several  hundred  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  New  England 
advertising  community  and  from  the  re- 
gion’s  high  technology,  science  and 
health  care  industries. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Globe,  noted  that  Sci-Tech  is  a  logical 
extension  to  the  paper’s  practice  of  de¬ 
veloping  special  sections  to  better 
serve  its  readers.  “The  Greater  Boston 
area  is  reknowned  as  one  of  the  most 
viable  centers  for  high  technology, 
medicine  and  scientific  development  in 
the  country,”  Winship  said.  “Develop¬ 
ments  in  these  fields  touch  all  of  our 
personal  and  working  lives,  and  read¬ 
ers  are  interested.” 

According  to  Sci-Tech  editor,  Gerry 
O’Neill,  the  Monday  section  will  carry 
news  of  developments  and  break¬ 
throughs  in  health  care,  computer  tech¬ 
nology,  natural  science  and  applied  sci¬ 
ences  in  terms  that  the  curious,  but  un¬ 
initiated  reader  will  appreciate.  “The 
topics  are  evaluated  on  their  interest 
and  appeal  to  Globe  readers,”  O’Neill 
said,  “whether  in  an  off-beat  way,  like 
a  story  on  tracking  New  England  bears 
with  radio  technology,  or  in  a  global 
way,  such  as  the  article  explaining  how 
the  warming  of  the  Pacific  has  affected 
not  only  New  England’s  weather,  but 
weather  around  the  world.” 

Sci-Tech,  with  its  own  staff  of  writers, 
designers  and  illustrators,  rounds 
out  the  Globe’s  weekday  complement 
of  special  sections  which  include  Busi¬ 
ness  Extra,  Food,  Calendar,  Sports 
Plus  and  At  Home. 

Major  daily  newspapers  are  devoting 
an  increasing  amount  of  manpower  to 
cover  computers,  telecommunications 
and  high  technology,  according  to  a 
survey  by  The  Cavior  Organization,  a 
New  York  financial  public  relations 
firm. 

The  survey  polled  66  newspapers 
with  circulation  150,000  or  more.  It 
found  that  about  60%  of  them  within 
the  last  two  years  have  assigned  at  least 
one  reporter  to  cover  the  topic. 

Thirty-three  percent  have  assigned 
the  topic  as  a  specific  beat  to  at  least 
one  reporter  and  the  remaining  27% 
have  reporters  cover  it  as  part  of  a  more 
general  beat. 

About  88%  of  those  who  write  about 
it  are  business  reporters  with  the  rest 
being  either  science,  consumer,  tele¬ 
phone  or  television  reporters  who  work 
for  separate  sections. 

Most  of  the  papers  have  only  one 
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HIGH  TECH — Boston  Globe  editor,  Thomas  Winship,  Millard  G.  Owen, 
vicepresident  marketing  and  sales,  and  William  O.  Taylor,  Globe  chairman 
and  publisher  (I  to  r)  flank  replica  of  the  Globe's  new  Sci-Tech  section  at  a 
recent  reception  to  showcase  Sci-Tech. 


reporter  writing  about  the  topic,  but  the 
survey  found  that  7  out  of  the  40,  or 
18%,  have  specifically  assigned  two  or 
three  reporters  to  different  subcategor¬ 
ies  of  the  beat. 

Newspaper  interest  in  the  topic  is  a 
new  and  increasing  trend.  Where  in¬ 
formation  was  available,  the  survey 
found  that  among  those  reporters  who 
have  been  specifically  assigned,  46% 
started  their  beats  within  the  last  year, 
23%  in  the  last  year  and  a  half  and  31% 
in  1981. 

The  survey  was  based  on  telephone 
conversations  with  business  editors 
and  reporters  during  February  and 
March. 

Award-winning  weekly 
ceases  publication 

Howard  County  News,  a  weekly 
published  in  Greentown,  Ind.,  ceased 
publication  April  21.  Greg  Ptacin, 
chiefexecutive  officer,  cited  the  pap¬ 
er’s  small  advertising  base  and  increas¬ 
ing  operating  costs  as  the  main  reasons 
for  the  closing  after  89  years  of  con¬ 
tinuous  service,  and  28  awards  in  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association’s  Bet¬ 
ter  Newspaper  Contest  and  one  award 
in  the  National  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Better  Newspaper  Contest.  The 
paper  was  owned  by  the  partnership 
which  owned  the  Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tri¬ 
bune.  On  August  14,  1981,  the  News 
and  the  Kokomo  Tribune  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc. 
Keith  Miller,  editor  and  general  mana¬ 
ger  at  the  News  since  1981 ,  will  manage 
the  Greentown  bureau  for  the  Tribune. 


Harris  completes  sale 
to  Harris  Graphics 

Harris  Corporation  completed  the 
sale  (April  29)  of  its  Printing  Equipment 
Sector  to  Harris  Graphics  Corporation, 
a  new  company  managed  by  key  execu¬ 
tives  from  the  sector. 

The  $400-million-per-year  business 
makes  Harris  (jraphics  Corp.  Amer¬ 
ica’s  largest  producer  of  printing  equip¬ 
ment,  and  the  world’s  largest  producer 
of  web  offset  presses,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said.  The  new  company  has 
eleven  plants  and  more  than  3,0()0  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

Total  proceeds  from  the  divestiture 
were  approximately  $250  million  in 
cash,  including  $230  million  received  at 
the  closing  and  $20  million  from  normal 
conversion  of  sector  assets  into  cash 
prior  to  the  close. 

According  to  chairman  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Boyd,  Harris  will 
use  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  finance  its 
growth  as  a  100%  electronics  company 
in  the  information  technology  industry. 

Harris  Graphics  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  Melbourne,  Fla.,  but  not  in 
the  Harris  Corp.  offices. 

James  E.  Pruitt,  chairman  and  CEO 
of  Harris  Graphics  will  answer  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  new  company  at  a  press 
conference  scheduled  for  6  p.m.  on 
May  11  at  the  Grand  Hyatt  Hotel  in 
New  York. 

Buys  weekly 

Thomas  H.  Wood,  former  president 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal/Constitu¬ 
tion,  has  acquired  the  weekly  Beaches 
Leader  in  Jacksonville  Beach,  Fla. 
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W^Ve  declared  total  war... 


Bacteria  in  lab  dish  (1)  elongate  after  addition  of  piperacillin,  a  new  antibiotic 
(2);  the  cell  wall  of  the  microorganism  weakens  (3),  then  ruptures  and  dies  (4). 


...on  infecttous  diseases. 

Infectious  diseases  are  the  enemy — ranking  fifth  among  the  leading  causes  of  death 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  two  million  people  reguire  hospital  treatment  each 
year  for  a  wide  variety  of  infections,  adding  an  extra  $1.5  billion  in  hospitalization 
costs  alone  to  our  country's  already  staggering  health-care  bill. 

Not  only  do  these  disease-causing  invaders  strike  swiftly  and  severely  when  the 
body's  defenses  are  weak,  but  over  the  years  new  strains  of  many  bacteria  have 
appeared — strains  that  are  resistant  to  many  existing  medications. 

Fortunately,  research  scientists  have  developed  a  new  generation  of  antibiotics, 
including  a  semi-synthetic  penicillin  (whose  bacterial  action  is  pictured  above),  to 
battle  against  a  broad  spectrum  of  life-threatening  microorganisms.  These  rapid¬ 
acting  antibiotics  provide  physicians  with  powerful  new  weapons  for  their  medical 
arsenals. 

But  the  war  against  infectious  diseases  continues  and  our  search  for  even  newer, 
more  effective  medications  goes  on. 


For  more  information  about  Lederle’s  antibiotics  research 
and  general  background  material,  call  or  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Lederle  Laboratories, 
Wayne  New  Jersey  07470,  201/831-4684. 


“On  the  Shelf”  software 
developed  for  videotext 


By  Bobby  D.  Gibson 

Tiffin  (Ohio)  Advertiser-Tribune  in 
March  eliminated  a  major  obstacle  to 
expansion  of  the  newspaper’s  ex¬ 
perimental  videotext  news  delivery 
with  the  addition  of  “On  Line  Univer¬ 
sal  Access”  software  program. 

As  a  result  of  that  improvement,  plus 
others,  videotext  manager/editor  Sher¬ 
ry  Skufca  predicts  videotext  will  have 
between  6()0  and  800  subscribers  within 
five  years.  If  accomplished,  that  will 
mark  another  milestone  for  the  “re¬ 
search  and  development”  project 
sponsored  by  the  Buckner  News 
Alliance  group. 

Skufca  said  the  system  reaches  the 
break  even  point  at  600  subscribers  if 
classified  advertising  continues  to  grow 
at  the  present  pace.  At  800  subscribers 
videotext  hits  the  break  even  point 
without  advertising,  she  said. 

Videotext  at  the  Tiffin  paper  made  its 
debut  with  12  subscribers,  and  now  has 
around  50.  Growth  was  limited  by  the 
inability  of  most  computers  to  link  up  to 
the  system.  Skufca  said  only  certain 
Radio  Shack  and  Atari  computers  had 
access  to  videotext. 

The  new  software,  available  “on  the 
shelf’  at  computer  stores,  permits 
owners  of  nealy  all  computer  terminals 
to  use  the  system,  Skufca  said. 

Software,  or  lack  of  it,  was  the  big¬ 
gest  problem  the  videotext  system 
faced  in  its  first  year.  When  the  Adver¬ 
tiser-Tribune  started  the  project,  Skuf¬ 
ca  said,  there  was  practically  no  soft¬ 
ware  available  that  fit  both  computer 
needs  and  newspaper  needs.  And  ex¬ 
plaining  the  news  requirements,  Skufca 
said,  was  an  education  in  itself. 

“They’re  not  news  people,  and 
we’re  not  computer  people,”  she  said. 
One  computer  manufccturer,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  told  her  the  newspaper  could  have 
an  answer  to  any  question  within  48 
hours.  “We  simply  couldn’t  wait  that 
long.” 

There  were  only  one  or  two  compu¬ 
ter  stores  in  the  immediate  Tiffin  area, 
Skufca  said,  and  none  had  the  software 
available  for  consumers.  With  the  in¬ 
novations  of  the  past  year,  both  at  Tif¬ 
fin  and  other  videotext  services  across 
the  country,  Skufca  said,  any  new  op¬ 
eration  should  be  able  to  start  out  much 
further  along  than  did  the  Advertiser- 
Tribune.  The  software  that  had  to  be 
designed  for  the  Tiffin  paper  now  is 
available  “on  the  shelf,”  she  said,  thus 
eliminating  one  of  the  first  major  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  in  Tiffin. 

Skufca  also  said  it  would  be  worth¬ 
while  for  any  newspaper  considering 
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the  videotext  format  to  have  the  mana¬ 
ger/editor  spend  time  talking  with  local 
computer  salespeople.  Three  or  four 
hours  spent  with  those  people,  she 
said,  can  save  time  later  with  a  poten¬ 
tial  subscriber. 

For  example,  she  said  some  compu¬ 
ter  salespeople  were  not  aware  the 
hook  up  to  the  videotext  required  a 
“modem”  between  the  telephone 
hookup  and  the  computer  terminal.  As 
a  result,  the  potential  subscriber  would 
start  out  with  a  bad  experience. 

“The  last  thing  we  want  is  for  their 
(the  subscriber’s)  first  experience  with 
a  computer  to  be  unpleasant,”  she  said. 

Skufca  said  there  were  a  “lot  of  hard¬ 
ware  problems  that  hopefully,  as  the 
industry  gets  a  little  older,  won’t 
happen.” 

Some  of  the  problems  were  not  no¬ 
ticeable  to  the  comsumer  such  as  prob¬ 
lems  getting  the  copy  on  the  newsroom 
computer  to  the  videotext  computer. 
At  first,  Skufca  said,  the  copy  came 
across  with  the  same  codes  used  to 
have  the  news  set  in  type.  That  problem 
was  eliminated  by  improving  the  soft¬ 
ware.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
“editor”  at  the  newsroom  terminal  had 
to  remove  the  confusing  codes. 

There  also  were  “human”  problems. 
The  people  who  wrote  the  stories  for 
videotext,  she  said,  had  to  learn  how  to 
reduce  long  stories  to  only  a  few  para¬ 
graphs.  This  included  wire  copy. 

At  first  these  writers  said  “it  couldn’t 
be  done,”  Skufca  said,  but  with  prac¬ 
tice  the  three  editors  are  getting  even 
complicated  stories  into  the  videotext 
format.  Through  research,  and  studies, 
Skufca  said,  the  paper  has  found  most 
people  who  subscribe  to  the  videotext 
want  short  stories. 

During  the  day  the  editors  continual¬ 
ly  update  stories  and  add  new  ones  to 
the  “pages.”  In  addition  to  Skufca,  one 
full-time  and  two  part-time  editors 
work  on  videotext.  An  editor  is  at  the 
newsroom  terminal  from  7  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  six  days  a  week. 

I  here  have  been  other  changes,  due 
in  part  to  subscriber  demand,  since  the 
service  first  started.  Initially,  a  caller 
was  only  able  to  scan  one  section  of  the 
videotext  with  each  call.  Now,  Skufca 
said,  the  caller  can  scan  the  entire 
paper. 

Also,  a  “headline”  service  was 
added,  so  the  subscriber  could  pick  the 
stories  they  wanted  to  read.  One  sub¬ 
scriber  told  her  he  learned  about  John 
Belushi’s  death  through  that  headline 
service. 

Among  the  more  popular  services. 


she  said,  are  stocks  and  business  re¬ 
ports,  and  farm  market  reports.  Sports 
also  are  popular  in  the  evenings,  plus 
during  the  school  year  subscribers  use 
the  service  to  find  out  about  school 
closings. 

Skufca  said  she  expects  the  service 
to  grow  in  the  coming  years  as  young¬ 
sters  now  in  school  begin  working. 
Those  children  she  said,  are  growing  up 
with  computers  and  lack  the  fear  of  the 
machines  that  many  adults  have. 

Still,  she  does  not  expect  videotext 
to  actually  compete  with  the  newspa¬ 
per,  which  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
around  11,5(X).  “We  didn’t  design  it 
(videotext)  to  compete  with  the  news¬ 
paper,”  she  said.  Rather,  she  views  it 
as  a  supplement  to  the  paper. 


60  firms  buy  ads 
to  promote  reports 

About  60  companies  signed  up  for  a 
New  York  Times  ad  section  this  month 
offering  readers  free  annual  reports. 

Each  company  paid  $2,050  to  run  a 
65-word  message  and  miniaturized  re¬ 
production  of  its  annual  report  cover  in 
the  Times  business  section  on  Sunday, 
May  1  and  Monday,  May  9.  Readers 
interested  in  ordering  a  report  can  clip 
and  mail  a  coupon  running  with  the  ads. 

Last  year,  the  60  companies  adver¬ 
tising  received  an  average  response  of 
5,963  coupon  requests.  The  Times  it¬ 
self  participated  and  received  about 
5,000  requests  for  its  annual  report. 

Eight  out  of  ten  people  use  reports 
received  through  the  Times  to  make 
investment  decisions,  according  to  the 
newspaper’s  figures. 

The  Times  annual  report  ad  program 
offers  companies  addressed,  ready-to- 
use  labels,  with  duplicate  sets  available 
at  cost;  permanent  record  of  respon¬ 
dents  for  follow-up;  and  a  computerized 
response  analysis  that  tells  how 
each  firm’s  ad  ranked  in  measured  re¬ 
sponse. 

Roger  Brown,  the  Times  financial  and 
corporate  advertising  manager,  told 
E&P  that  the  annual  report  program 
began  about  21  years  ago.  At  first, 
many  of  the  companies  advertising 
were  from  the  New  York  area,  but 
Brown  said  there  is  now  more  of  a 
nationwide  mix. 

The  companies  that  advertise  are 
usually  ones  that  are  coming  off  suc¬ 
cessful  fiscal  years,  noted  Brown.  “If  a 
company  is  doing  well,  they  generally 
want  to  make  that  known,”  said 
Brown. 

He  said  that  the  Times  “initiated  the 
whole  concept”  of  annual  report  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers.  Other  papers 
have  since  followed  suit. 
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So  they  threatened  the  magazine.  They  didn't  like  their  picture  in  the  expose  on  "a  gang  of 
thieves  and  killers."  They'd  left  the  gang — back  when  it  was  just  another  motorcycle  club. 
So  they  sued  for  libel;  then  settled  out  of  court.  Fortunately,  the  magazine  had  EEC's 
protection.  Because  for  just  this  kind  of  unforeseeable  threat,  we  pioneered  libel  insurance 
over  50  years  ago.  And  we  keep  innovating  to  meet  your  changing  legal  needs.  Talk  to  your 
broker  about  libel  insurance  from  the  expert.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corporation. 

THIS  PORIEATT 
DIDNT  DO  THEM  JUSTICE. 


Renewal  rate  indicates  those  subscribers  who  have 
renewed  their  subscriptions  within  three  months  of  the 
expiration  date. 


Editor  &  Publisher  is 
the  only  independent 
weekly  journal  of 
newspapering .  .  . 
for  99  years! 


Every  week,  all  year  long, 

Editor  &  Publisher  readers 
renew  consistently  —  which 
tells  us  how  important  E&P  is  to 
the  newspaper  industry  and  all 
those  who  have  a  vital  interest 
in  it .  .  . 

...  So  important  that,  in  the 
last  three  years,  the  renewal 
percentage  has  increased  from 
69%  to  86.26%.  That’s  more 
than  a  25%  increase! 

Our  readers  face  greater 
demands  on  their  limited  time 
each  and  every  day ...  yet 
more  and  more  are  renewing 
their  subscriptions,  because 
they  know  that  time  spent  with 
E&P  is  time  well  spent. 

Our  readers  know  that  E&P 
is  where  they’ll  find  all  the  news 
about  the  newspaper  business. 

For  more  information  about 
how  Editor  &  Publisher,  as  it 
approaches  its  100th 
anniversary,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  to  the 
industry  it  serves,  please 
contact  us  at  575  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10022, 
or  call  (212)  752-7050. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


PLANT  &  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 


Edited  by  BILL  GLOEDE 

Pagination:  Current  views  differ,  but  goais  are  simiiar 


Pagination  means  different  things  to 
different  people. 

It  represents  a  potential  breakthrough 
in  labor-saving  technology  for  the 
newspaper  business,  but  the  technolo¬ 
gy  has  not  yet  advanced  far  enough  to 
prove  itself  cost-justifiable  to  most 
newspapers.  Also,  pagination  is  pla¬ 
gued  by  differing  interpretations  of 
what  it  is  and  what  it  can  be.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  attempted  to  clear  up  some  of  the 
misconceptions  regarding  pagination 
during  its  annual  convention  in  New 
York  last  week. 

The  ANPA  held  a  workshop  session, 
entitled,  “Three  Approaches  to 
Pagination,”  chaired  by  John  B.  Lake, 
publisher  and  executive  vicepresident 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Co.  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla.  The  session  featured 
William  R.  Freeland,  vicepresident  of 
technology  for  Beacon  Communica¬ 
tions  of  Acton,  Mass.,  publisher  of  14 
weekly  newspapers  and  several  total 
market  coverage  vehicles  in  the  Boston 
metropolitan  area;  Joseph  M.  Ungaro, 
vicepresident  and  executive  editor  for 
Gannett  Westchester  Rockland  News¬ 
papers;  and  William  R.  Applebee,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Knight-Ridder’s  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News.  Following  are  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  their  presentations. 

John  B.  Lake 

The  developments  we’ll  be  discus¬ 
sing  are  the  threshhold  advances  to 


what  will  be  the  next  major  break¬ 
through  in  our  production  processes 
which  leads  to  the  elimination  of 
mechanicals  and  paste-ups. 

What  we  have  here  is  three 
approaches  which  will  be  discussed  by 
three  experienced  practitioners.  So 
that  we  will  all  be  somewhat  on  the 
same  wavelength.  I’d  like  to  bring  some 
labels  for  this  discussion. 

Pagination  with  graphics:  The  orga¬ 
nization  of  text  and  graphics  at  the 
same  time  with  output  of  both  to  create 
a  complete  page.  The  Triple-1  system  is 
an  example. 

Pagination  without  graphics:  The 
organization  of  text  leaving  holes  for 
graphics.  The  Hastech  Page  Pro  is  an 
example. 

Area  Composition:  A  portion  of  a 
page  (one  or  more  text  segments)  is 
organized  and  output  as  a  contiguous 
section.  Usually  accomplished  by  de¬ 
scribing  position  in  coordinates  with¬ 
out  preview  or  feedback.  Harris  is  an 
example. 

Preview:  Review  of  proposed  out¬ 
put,  usually  on  a  CRT,  but  can  be  made 
on  a  hard  copy. 

Interactive:  If  the  preview  process 
permits  movement  of  segments  on  the 
CRT  or  selective  placement  of  seg¬ 
ments  the  system  can  be  classified  as 
interactive.  Further  refinement  of  the 
term  would  offer  the  ability  to  change 
content  of  segments;  i.e.,  editing. 
Some  systems  require  sending  content 
back  to  front  end  text  editing  systems 


for  change.  Some  systems  permit 
zooming  and  panning,  others  the  crop¬ 
ping  of  graphics  or  the  reduction  or  ex¬ 
pansion  of  graphics  (usually  very  li¬ 
mited).  The  preview  process  may  show 
actual  font,  nominal  font,  or  line  repre¬ 
sentation  of  content. 

Page  Management:  Control  and 
tracking  of  all  material  which  has  to  go 
on  a  page. 

Electronic  Dummy:  Electronic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  conventional  paper  dum¬ 
my  which  maps  location  of  elements  on 
a  page.  Usually  a  part  of  the  preview 
process. 

William  R.  Freeland 

The  official  designation  of  our  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  Harris  2558. 

When  we  started  our  initial  investiga¬ 
tion  into  pagination,  we  tried  to  cover 
these  points  —  at  that  time,  some  2V2 
years  ago,  some  of  these  were  reality, 
some  were  possible  and  some  were 
mere  dreams.  Our  first  major  concern 
was  that  we  would  be  able  to  capture  all 
of  the  information  our  staff  produces 
during  our  weekly  production.  Prior  to 
the  central  Harris  system  we  employed 
a  number  of  separate  typesetting  sys¬ 
tems.  Now,  on  an  average,  we  produce 
250  broadsheet  pages  within  an  18-hour 
production  window.  At  this  time, 
approximately  75%  are  totally  pagin¬ 
ated  with  95%  somehow  being  manipu¬ 
lated  by  the  electronics. 

Our  second  concern  was  that  the 
editorial  staff  be  able  to  handle  the 
technicalities  of  the  system.  Terminal 
friendliness  was  vitally  important  if  this 
was  going  to  work.  We  wanted  no  part 
of ‘StarTrek’-style  terminals,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  would  have  slowed  the 
learning  process  significantly.  Edito¬ 
rial,  by  the  way,  which  now  does  90% 
of  the  actual  production,  agrees  with  us 
on  this  point.  To  make  the  matter  of 
pagination  more  palatable,  we  stressed 
that  editorial  would  finally  have  the 
control  they  always  clamored  for,  over 
the  final  product. 

I  will  admit  that  there  was 
tremendous  initial  reluctance  with  very 
slow  progress  over  the  first  few 
months.  The  editorial  staff  considered 
pagination  to  be  an  infringement  on 
their  creativity,  but  slowly  began  to 
appreciate  the  ultimate  control  they 
were  developing  over  their  newspap¬ 
ers. 

There  are  a  couple  of  limitations 
though.  Display  ads,  although  able  to 
be  positioned,  are  not  able  to  be  pagin¬ 
ated  because  of  a  lack  of  a  flexible 
(Continued  on  page  70} 
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14  dais  lo  offset 
•  ••  without  losing  a  day! 


The  PMC  conversion  crew  was  in  the  door  at  the 
Arkansas  Democrat,  and  out  in  barely  over  a  month. 
They  finished  the  metro  conversion  of  eight  Hoe 
Colormatic  units  to  offset  in  a  flat  34  days,  working  right 
through  the  Christmas  rush.  And  the  Little  Rock  daily 
never  missed  an  edition. 

Arkansas  Democrat  Generai  Manager  Paul  Smith  is 
happy  to  tell  the  world  about  their  PMC  conversion: 
"Their  crew  worked  around  us  and  our  press  schedules 
during  our  busiest  season.  And  they  trained 
our  people  on  the  job."  Smith  adds:  "We're 
pleased  with  the  improved  quality  of  the 
printing.  We  even  picked  up  a  contract  to 
printa  newspaper  fora  local  military  base 


a  few  days  after  the  conversion,  based  on  our  improved 
press  quality." 

The  PMC  conversion  Job  upgraded  the  eight  1965  Hoe 
presses,  including  PMC/TMIOOO  dampening  equip¬ 
ment,  PMC  blankets  and  T-clamp  blanket  lock-ups,  and 
the  new  PMC  portable  pressurized  ink  tanks. 

PMC.  Nine  metropolitan  conversions  to  date.  High  tech, 
high  talent,  high  quality  and  high  marks  for  the  fastest, 
most  economical  offset  conversion  in  the  business. 
We're  on  a  roll. 

See  The  PMC  Exhibit  Booth  356 
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graphics  handling  system.  Well  over 
95%  of  our  ROP  ads  have  artwork  in 
them,  restricting  pagination.  And  clas¬ 
sified  line  ads,  because  of  software  res¬ 
trictions,  are  still  not  able  to  be  pagin¬ 
ated. 

We  at  Beacon  have  reached  a  cross¬ 
roads  as  far  as  pagination  is  con¬ 
cerned.  The  technology  is  rushing  for¬ 
ward  at  terrific  speed.  The  value  of  a 
full-page  display  terminal,  once  consi¬ 
dered  a  must-have,  now  seems  to  be 
less  a  pressing  demand.  It  is  very  hard 
for  us  to  accurately  predict  the  value 
versus  expense  of  a  full-page  makeup 
terminal. 

What  indeed  would  be  an  invaluable 
benefit  is  some  form  of  graphics  hand¬ 
ling  system.  The  impact  such  a  system 
would  have  on  display  ad  and  halftone 
manipulation  would  make  justification 
a  simple  matter. 

Joseph  M.  Ungaro 

Pagination,  in  our  view,  should  be 
looked  at  in  the  context  of  the  computer 
age  in  newspapers.  It  is  not  simply  a 
replacement  for  paste-up.  It  is  not 
simply  another  change  from  a  mecha¬ 
nical  or  electro-mechanical  device  to  a 
technology  to  replace  paste-up. 

It  is  really  part  of  a  total  picture  to 
eliminate  all  the  redundant  steps  that  go 
into  making  up  the  newspaper  page. 
And  while  front  end  systems  are  a  piece 
of  that,  they  are  not  the  key,  because 
the  page  is  what  we  print,  and  creating 
the  page  in  a  form  that  can  go  directly 
from  the  computer  ...  to  the  plate 
really  is  our  goal. 

This  is  the  outline  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  at  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  as  a  phased  operation 
to  eliminate  all  of  the  production 
steps  ...  we  want  to  be  able  to  go 
from  the  mind  of  the  reporter  to  the 
plate  or  the  plate  on  the  press,  and  then 
maybe  in  the  next  generation,  in  the 
next  decade,  we  will  go  from  the  com¬ 
puter  to  the  press  through  ink  jet  pro¬ 
cess. 

For  now  ...  the  goal  will  be  to  go 
from  the  computer  to  the  plate. 

While  this  may  seem  like  an  enor¬ 
mous  task,  let’s  think  back  to  ten  years 
ago  today.  Ten  years  ago  today  there 
were  probably  30  newspapers  in  the 
country  who  had  front  end  systems. 
And  I  remember  any  number  of  editors 
saying  that  it  would  be  years  and  years 
and  years  before  we  could  eliminate 
linotype  machines,  the  TTS,  with 
which  we  could  eliminate  re¬ 
keyboarding. 

But  by  the  end  of  this  decade,  TTS 
was  eliminated,  and  I  don’t  know  any 


newspaper  in  this  country  that  does  not 
have  a  front  end  system.  So  I  think  we 
can  realistically  expect  that  in  this  de¬ 
cade  we  will  go  from  the  mind  of  the 
reporter,  to  the  computer,  to  the  plate, 
without  human  intervention.  It’s  a 
realistic  goal.  It  will  take  place. 

Our  approach  is  through  an  interac¬ 
tive  system,  in  which  the  editing,  final 
editing  and  the  layout  are  done  at  one 
machine  —  one  piece  of  equipment. 

The  Hastech  terminal  has  two 
screens  —  one  is  a  typical  editing 
screen,  the  other  is  a  layout  screen. 

The  system  has  two  basic  premises. 
One,  it’s  interactive.  The  editor  works 
back  and  forth,  seeing  precisely  what 
he  or  she  is  doing. 

The  other  is  that  the  layout  is  prop¬ 
ortionate.  You  see  proportionately  on 
that  screen  what  you  are  doing. 

The  AdPro  system  (includes)  a  tablet 
to  allow  the  ad  side  to  create  the  ads  to 
interface  (with  the  news  pagination  sys¬ 
tem.)  We  have  completed  phase  one, 
which  is  news  text.  We  will  be  going 
into  AdPro  in  the  next  two  weeks,  and 
we’ll  begin  to  integrate  the  ads.  That’s 
phase  two.  Phase  three,  anywhere 
down  the  road  from  12  to  18  months, 
will  be  the  integration  of  the  graphics. 
At  that  point,  we  go  into  Phase  3A,  in 
effect  to  go  from  the  computer  to  the 
plate  and  output  the  page  totally  on  a 
plate. 

Overall,  our  experience  has  been 
that  A),  it  doesn’t  take  more  people  to 
do  it  this  way,  we  don’t  need  more  edi¬ 
tors,  B),  that  you  get  the  typography  of 
the  old  hot  metal  days,  the  lines  are 
even,  you  use  every  bit  of  the  white 
space,  you  can  pack  more  news  into  the 
newsprint,  and  C),  the  editors  adapt 
very  well,  though  there  is  a  learning 
curve.  It  does  take  time  to  master  the 
system  and  become  comfortable  with 
it.  But  once  you  do  that,  then  the  edi¬ 
tors  become  very  proficient  and  can 
turn  out  a  page  in  anywhere  from  five  to 
20  minutes,  depending  on  flow  of  the 
news  and  how  much  editing  they  have 
to  do  to  make  it  fit. 

William  R.  Applebee 

Pagination  is  the  electronic  assembly 
of  pages,  either  automatically  or  in¬ 
teractively,  with  all  graphic  elements  in 
place  and  their  subsequent  output  on 
any  recording  material,  paper,  film  or 
plate.  There  are  a  number  of  newspap¬ 
ers  that  have  only  partial  pagination 
systems  capable  of  handling  text  only; 
we  consider  these  to  be  a  form  of  area 
composition  and  not  true  pagination, 
since  virtually  every  page  will  require 
additional  handling  to  strip  artwork 
into  place.  Currently,  there  is  only  one 
total  pagination  system  at  a  newspaper, 
and  we’ve  got  that  one  (Triple-I’s 
Newspaper  Pagination  System)  in 
Pasadena. 

There  are  two  key  items  of  equip¬ 


ment  that  make  pagination  possible. 
The  first  of  these  is  an  Illustration  Scan¬ 
ner.  The  best  way  to  describe  the  scan¬ 
ner  without  getting  terribly  technical  is 
to  say  that  it’s  a  front-end  system  for 
handling  artwork  rather  than  text. 

The  means  for  pagination  in 
Pasadena  is  an  interactive  Page 
Makeup  System  (the  second  item).  The 
terminals  for  this  system  are  called 
Page  Makeup  Stations.  They  can  re¬ 
trieve  stored  text,  line  drawings  and 
halftones  from  the  system  data  base 
and  return  fully  madeup  pages  to  that 
same  data  base.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  manually  in  the  composing  room 
can  be  done  electronically  right  on  the 
screen. 

There  have  been  a  great  number  of 
procedural  changes  and  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  work  to  accommodate  pagina¬ 
tion  at  the  Star-News.  In  terms  of  per¬ 
sonnel  assignments,  what  has  happened 
is  simply  that  the  page  assembly  function 
formerly  handled  by  production  people 
is  now  totally  controlled  by  editorial  and 
advertising  personnel. 

Theoretically,  we  could  easily  pagin¬ 
ate  100%  of  the  paper  and  dip  right 
down  to  zero  in  the  composing  room, 
but  for  retail  advertising  jurisdiction. 
The  only  obstacle  to  total  pagination  is 
still  a  union  contract.  This  contract 
gives  the  ITU  jurisdiction  over  retail  ad 
markup  and  pasteup.  Our  last  contract 
expired  on  March  1,  1982,  more  than  a 
year  ago.  We  have  nine  people  in  the 
composing  room  now;  eight  were  on  a 
name  list  on  the  old  contract  and  five  of 
them  are  over  the  age  of  62.  Our  current 
expectation  is  to  eliminate  their  func¬ 
tions  within  the  next  year.  Right  now, 
we  actually  need  them,  and  I’ll  tell  you 
why. 

As  early  as  last  summer,  it  was  appa¬ 
rent  that  we  had  increased  our  overall 
productivity  to  a  level  that  we  could 
seriously  consider  new  products  and 
new  ways  of  making  money. 

On  September  29,  1982,  the  first 
issue  of  our  new  product,  ALL 
SPORTS,  hit  the  streets,  only  nine 
months  after  pagination  came  on-line. 

We’ve  managed  to  put  out  ALL 
SPORTS  as  well  as  the  Star-News  ev¬ 
eryday  without  hiring  a  single  produc¬ 
tion  worker  in  the  composing  room. 
We’ve  got  the  same  nine  in  composing, 
and  now  we  can  keep  them  a  little 
busier.  We’re  paginating  from  six  to  16 
ALL  SPORTS  pages  a  day  right  now, 
and  the  remaining  composing  room 
people  are  pasting  up  the  balance  of  the 
paper.  It’s  the  same  size  as  the  Star- 
News,  and  it’s  got  the  same  advertising 
content.  We’ve  just  changed  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  news  hole  to  provide  up  to  48 
pages  of  sports  daily.  Of  course,  there’s 
no  way  in  the  world  we  could  have  done 
this  without  the  production  speed,  time 
and  flexibility  we’ve  gained  through  the 
pagination  system. 
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Three  newsprint  makers  hike  prices; 
buyers  question  whether  they’ll  stick 


Consolidated-Bathurst,  Inc., 
Kimberly-Clark  Corp.  and  Bowater 
Southern  Corp.,  have  informed  buyers 
of  newsprint  that  they  intend  to  raise 
prices  6.7%,  effective  July  1. 

Consolidated-Bathurst  announced 
April  29  it  intended  to  raise  the  price  of 
a  metric  ton  of  newsprint  from  $468.50 
to  $500  on  July  1.  Kimberly-Clark, 
which  set  off  a  wave  price  cutting  in 
November  when  it  slashed  prices  to 
$425  per  short  ton,  followed  with  an 
announcement  that  it  would  boost  the 
price  of  its  newsprint  from  $425  to 
$453.60  per  short  ton,  also  effective 
July  1.  Bowater  Southern  Corp.  in¬ 
formed  one  major  customer  early  this 
week  that  it  too  would  raise  its  prices  to 
$453.60  per  short  ton  on  July  1. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  among 
large  buyers  of  newsprint  that  the 
newsprint  makers  can  maintain  the 
price  increase,  given  current  soft  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  and  larger  than  desired 
inventories  at  many  newspapers. 

Ray  Burnett,  purchasing  manager  for 
Gannett  Newspapers  Co.,  Inc.,  said, 
“We  may  see  a  couple  other  companies 
try  and  get  a  price  increase  through,  but 
we  don’t  feel  that  it’s  warranted.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  long  summer,’’  he  pre¬ 
dicted. 


sality.’’ 

“It  is  our  view  that  in  terms  of  the 
market’s  condition,  the  action  is  ex¬ 
tremely  premature,’’  said  Chait. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  buyers  ques¬ 
tion  if  and  when  the  industry  will  be 
able  to  maintain  price  increases  is  that 
the  newsprint  market  has  changed  radi¬ 
cally  in  recent  years. 

“I  don’t  think  we’re  at  the  mercy  of 
the  newsprint  industry  any  more,’’  said 
Burnett.  “It’s  a  North  American  mar¬ 
ket  now.  There’s  really  no  single  leader 
or  regional  leaders  in  this  market.’’ 

“I  think  the  most  significant  factor  is 
that  Canada  no  longer  dominates,’’ 
said  Chait.  Canada,  which  once  sup¬ 
plied  a  dominant  share  of  newsprint 
consumed  in  the  U.S.,  still  services  a 
little  more  than  half  the  market.  U.S. 
producers’  share  of  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  has  risen  steadily  in  recent  years, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  U.S.  producers 
have  more  influence  over  pricing. 

While  the  Canadian  influence  over 
the  market  has  slipped,  the  purchasing 
power  of  newspaper  groups  has  in¬ 
creased. 

“Certainly,  they  (newspapers)  have 
more  power  than  they  used  to,  because 
of  the  movement  to  chains  in  the  past 
few  years,’’  said  Wilson. 


CS/,  Hastech  agree 
to  integrate  systems 

Composition  Systems,  Inc.  (CSI)  has 
announced  an  agreement  with  Has¬ 
tech,  Inc.,  to  integrate  Hastech’s 
PagePro  pagination  system  with  CSI’s 
Globalnet  newspaper  text  management 
system,  according  to  James  Torregiani, 
CSI  vicepresident-sales. 

The  joint  venture  will  make  available 
to  Globalnet  users  a  sophisticated,  fully- 
compatible  pagination  system  able  to 
produce  totally  composed  newspaper 
pages  on  film  or  metal  plate,  Torregiani 
said. 

Hastech  and  CSI  have  agreed  to 
work  jointly  in  developing  the  technical 
integration  of  the  two  products  and  in 
the  planning  and  marketing  of  pagina¬ 
tion  products.  CSI’s  New  York  plant 
will  be  the  site  of  the  first  integrated 
installation  in  June. 

This  system  will  utilize  independent 
layout  and  copy  editing  functions 
which  are  necessary  in  most  large  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers. 

Since  1%7,  CSI  has  been  a  producer 
of  news  and  ad  mangement  systems  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Hastech,  Inc.,  of  Manchester,  N.H., 
manufacturers  text-oriented  computer 
and  pagination  systems  for  the  news¬ 
paper,  graphic  arts,  and  publishing  in¬ 
dustries. 


“I  beleive  they  will  spread  to  other 
companies,”  commented  Homer 
Taylor,  who  purchases  newsprint  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  But  he 
doesn’t  think  the  price  increases  will 
stick. 

“There’s  too  much  excess  newsprint 
out  there,  and  the  timing  is  not  right  in 
the  marketplace,’’  said  Taylor. 

Hilton  Wilson,  director  of  forest  pro¬ 
ducts  for  the  New  York  Times  Com¬ 
pany,  believes  the  price  hikes  will  take 
root. 

“I  suspect  it  will  stick,’’  said  Wilson, 
“I  think  that  they  will  probably  prevail 
at  some  time  this  year.’’ 

But  he  expects  that  the  price  in¬ 
creases  “will  slip  a  little  bit  from  July  1 . 
The  market  is  pretty  soft,’’  he  said,  “it 
may  not  be  firm  enough  to  sustain  this 
(the  higher  prices)  much  before  fall.’’ 
Wilson  does  concede  the  newsprint 
producers’  point  that  they  need  to 
offset  the  costs  of  new  mill  contracts. 
“Newsprint  producers  need  the 
money,’’  he  said. 

Frederick  Chait,  special  counsel  and 
consultant  to  Knight-Ridder  Newspap¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  said  he  believes  the  market 
judgment  made  by  the  companies 
which  have  announced  price  increases 
is  “seriously  erroneous.’’  Whether  the 
price  increases  will  stick  depends  on 
“universality,”  he  said,  and,  so  far, 
there  has  been  “anything  but  univer- 
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Non-stop 
Productivity  for 
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The  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster 


With  the  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster, 
you  can  cut  down  on  waste  and 
maintain  non-stop  production 
on  your  Community  press.  The 
paster  makes  roll  splices  auto¬ 
matically  or  under  operator  con¬ 
trol  at  press  speeds  up  to  25,000 
copies  per  hour. 

Microprocessor-controlled,  the 
SSC  Flying  Paster  features  pneu¬ 
matic  roll  shafts,  an  electro¬ 
magnetic  brake  for  proper  web 
tension,  and  a  remote  sidelay 
adjustment  control.  It  splices  35" 
(890  mm)  to  40"  (1016  mm) 


diameter  full  rolls.  A  diagnostic 
L.E.D.  readout  monitors  the 
paster  sequence. 

The  Goss  SSC  Flying  Paster  is 
available  in  a  factory-installed 
version  built  into  the  frame  of  any 
new  Community  press  unit  or  in  a 
free-standing  version. 

For  a  brochure  with  more 
details,  write  Goss  Products, 
Graphic  Systems  Division, 
Rockwell  International,  3100 
South  Central  Avenue,  Chicago, 

'  Illinois  60650.  312/656-8600. 
Telex  253478. 
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The  conversion  of  COLLIER-JACKSON’s  CJ/Accounts 
Payable  software  system  to  DIGITAL  EQUIPMENT 
corporation’s  family  of  VAX  computers  has  been 
completed  by  the  Herald-Mail  Company,  publishers  of 
two  daily  newspapers — the  morning  Herald  and  the 
evening  Daily  Mail  in  Hagerstown,  Maryland. 

According  to  Dave  Foster,  data  processing  manager 
for  the  Herald-Mail,  “We  have  both  their  Accounts 
Payable  and  Circulation  Information  systems  now  and 
we  are  committed  to  buying  their  Advanced  General 
Ledger  and  Advertising  Information  packages,”  said 
Foster. 

CJ/Accounts  Payable  is  an  expense  managment 
system  designed  to  track  and  record  all  liabilities, 
select/change  payment  dates,  and  forecast  future  cash 
needs.  The  system  provides  numerous  reports  at 
summary  or  detail  level  and  performs  bank 
reconciliations  for  up  to  99  different  bank  accounts.  It 
automatically  updates  vendor  invoice  and  payment 
information,  trial  balances  and  interfaces  to 
CJ/Advanced  General  Ledger. 

Collier-Jackson  markets,  installs,  supports  and 
maintains  a  family  of  online  software,  including 
financial  systems  for  general  business  applications  and 
newspaper  systems  for  circulation,  business  and 
advertising  management. 

♦  *  * 

AUTRONICS  CORPORATION,  Arcadia,  California, 
has  introduced  Optikor,  an  advanced  digital  paster 
control  designed  to  reduce  newspaper  production  costs 
by  assuring  reliable,  fully  automatic  pastes  at  normal 
press  speeds,  while  minimizing  residual  core  waste. 
Using  solid-state  digital  circuitry,  Optikor  pretests  and 
confirms  input  signals,  verifies  essential  speed  matches, 
and  accurately  calculates  diminishing  core  size. 
Accuracy,  repeatability  and  stability  of  the  digital 
system  far  exceed  analog  capability. 

Optikor’s  built-in  test  controls  and  indicators 
constantly  monitor  and  display  the  paste  cycle.  With 
Optikor,  the  operator  can  put  the  reel  stand  .through  its 
full  cycle,  to  prove  proper  operation,  without  running 
the  press.  Start-up,  routine  testing  and  trouble-shooting 
are  made  easy. 

Patented  Optikom  non-contact  commutation 
elements — also  available  separately — are  part  of  the 
Optikor  package,  which  is  used  as  a  direct  replacement 


for  other  controls  and  is  applicable  even  to  some 
non-automated  models.  As  retrofits,  Optikor  and 
Optikom  are  installed  easily  by  press  maintenance  or 
other  qualified  personnel.  Complete  installation, 
operation  and  maintenance  manual  is  supplied. 

*  ♦  * 

A  professional  information  system  that  lets  users 
create  documents  and  send  electronic  mail  in  nine  of 
the  world’s  major  languages  was  announced  and 
demonstrated  in  New  York  City  recently  by  XEROX 
CORPORATION.  The  languages  are  English,  Russian, 
Japanese,  German,  French,  Spanish,  Chinese,  Italian 
and  Portuguese. 

For  the  first  time,  the  company  said,  it  is  possible  to 
create  documents  that  freely  intermix  any  combination 
of  languages  including  Russian  and  Japanese,  using  a 
single  device,  the  Xerox  8010  workstation. 

The  8010  is  a  desktop  personal  information  system 
introduced  in  1981.  It  combines  computing,  text 
editing,  graphics,  forms  creation,  records  processing, 
terminal  emulation,  and  other  facilities.  It  operates  on 
the  Ethernet  local  communications  network. 
High-resolution  Xerox  laser  printers  on  the  network 
reproduce  all  text  and  graphics  created  on  the  8010 
two-page  display  screen. 

The  basic  8010  workstation  currently  supports 
German,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese  and 
Scandanavian  languages,  in  addition  to  English.  The 
Russian  alphabet  will  be  added  at  no  charge  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1983  as  part  of  the  standard  workstation 
capabilities.  Also  in  the  third  quarter  of  1983,  Japanese 
will  be  made  available  as  an  add-on  software  option, 
with  Chinese  availability  scheduled  for  early  1984. 
Arabic,  Korean,  and  Hebrew  capabilities  are  currently 
under  development. 

All  of  the  languages  are  compatible  with  the  8010 
workstation,  the  Ethernet  network  and  all  of  the 
network  servers.  Electronic  mail  can  be  sent  or 
received  over  the  network  in  any  of  the  languages. 

When  the  user  is  finished  creating  or  reviewing  a 
document  on  the  display,  it  can  be  printed  on  a  small 
laser  printer  that  provides  offset  quality  printing  at  12 
original  pages  per  minute.  All  text  and  graphics  appear 
arranged  on  the  printed  page  exactly  as  they  appear  on 
the  display  screen.  Additionally,  the  document  may  be 
electronically  filed  or  mailed  via  the  Ethernet  local 
communications  network  at  speeds  up  to  500  pages  per 
second. 

To  type  a  foreign  language,  for  example  Russian,  the 
user  can  command  the  system  to  display  a  picture  of  a 
Russian  keyboard  on  the  screen.  As  long  as  the 
Russian  keyboard  is  shown  on  the  screen  any  typing  on 
the  8010  keyboard  will  produce  Russian  letters.  To  go 
back  to  typing  English,  or  to  choose  some  other 
alphabet  or  symbols,  the  user  instructs  the  system  to 
show  a  different  keyboard  picture  on  the  screen. 

Japanese,  considered  by  experts  to  be  the  most 
difficult  of  all  written  languages,  uses  a  mixture  of  169 
phonetic  symbols  called  Kana  plus  6,349  Chinese-style 
characters  called  Kanji.  For  typing  Japanese,  there  is 
special  software  that  lets  the  user  first  type  the  sound 
of  the  word  using  Kaha  and  then  touch  a  command  key 
which  instructs  the  system  to  look  up  the  word  in  its 
online  dictionary  of  110,000  words  in  Kanji  spellings. 
The  system  then  replaces  the  Kana  with  Kanji  where 
appropriate. 
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By  David  Astor 


Medical  service  hangs  out  shingle 


A  nationally  syndicated  news  orga¬ 
nization  specializing  in  medicine  has 
begun  operations. 

The  American  Medicine  News  Ser¬ 
vice  provides  subscriber  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  radio  and  television 
stations  with  news  reports  covering  the 
latest  developments  in  medicine, 
health,  nutrition,  fitness  and  lifestyle. 
AMNS  also  offers  a  telephone  “Sour- 
ceLine”  to  help  subscribers  expand 
news  reports  into  features,  develop  loc¬ 
al  angles,  and  obtain  illustrations. 

“Medical  and  health  reporting  today 
are  very  specialized  fields,”  said 
AMNS  news  director  Jacqueline  Nardi 
Egan.  “Our  reporters  and  editors  are 
experienced  in  translating  highly  scien¬ 
tific  data  into  an  easy  to  understand 


United  Press  International  has  en¬ 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  The  Nais- 
bitt  Group  and  Evans  Economics,  Inc. 
to  distribute  a  Regional  Economic  and 
Financial  Service  (REFS). 

REFS  will  provide  a  daily,  weekly 
and  monthly  information  package  that 
measures  the  economic  health  of  a 
given  geographical  area  and  relates  that 
to  the  overall  development  of  the 
national  economy. 

UPI  managing  director  Douglas 
Ruhe  said  REFS  will  “focus  its  direc¬ 
tion  on  the  new  emerging  technologies, 
the  knowledge  and  information  busi¬ 
ness,  and  growth  and  development  in 
new  industries,  rather  than  rely  on  the 
standard,  somewhat  outmoded  indexes 
of  industrial  production,  steel  produc¬ 
tion,  and  other  variables  which  form 
the  backbone  of  most  weekly  and 
monthly  indicators.” 

The  service  will  consist  of  four  sepa¬ 
rate  products:  daily  and  weekly  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  meaning  and  effect  of 
changes  in  key  economic  indicators; 
biweekly  commentary  on  emerging 
growth  trends  on  a  national  and  region¬ 
al  basis;  the  Naisbitt/Evans  informa¬ 
tional  regional  stock  indexes;  and  the 
Naisbitt/Evans  indicators  of  regional 
economic  growth  and  development 
(available  for  all  50  states). 

John  Naisbitt,  partner  in  REFS  along 
with  Michael  Evans,  is  the  author  of  the 
best-selling  book  Megatrends,  which 
details  America’s  shift  from  industrial 
production  to  providing  services  and 
information,  and  projects  changes 
being  brought  about  by  sophisticated 
technology.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Washington,  D.C. -based  Naisbitt 


style.”  She  added  that  the  service  “will 
strive  to  break  through  medical  Jargon 
and  put  into  perspective  medical  con¬ 
troversies.” 

AMNS  executive  director  Zee  King 
Murray  added  that  media  staffs  “are 
often  too  small”  to  adequately  cover 
medicine  and  health. 

The  news  service  will  cover  national 
and  international  medical  meetings,  re¬ 
search  from  major  medical  centers  and 
voluntary  health  and  government  agen¬ 
cies. 

AMNS  is  the  latest  venture  of  Mur¬ 
ray  Communications,  publishers  over 
the  last  12  years  of  medical  newspap¬ 
ers,  magazines  and  journals.  The  ser¬ 
vice,  founded  by  David  L.  Murray,  is 
located  at  95  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 


Group,  a  research  and  consulting  firm; 
formerly  worked  for  IBM,  Eastman 
Kodak  and  The  White  House;  and  has 
advised  companies  such  as  ATT,  Un¬ 
ited  Technologies,  Control  Data, 
Atlantic  Richfield  and  General  Elec¬ 
tric. 

Evans  founded  Chase  Eco- 
nometrics,  one  of  the  early  computer- 
based  forecasting  firms.  He  sold  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  company  in  1979,  when  he 
started  Evans  Economics  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 


Turner  and  Heller 


Computer  feature  starts 

A  column  that  translates  the  complex 
subject  of  computers  into  everyday  En¬ 
glish  is  now  available  from  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

“All  About  Computers”  discusses 
specific  programs,  new  hardware  and 
other  topics  for  people  who  use  (or  are 
thinking  of  using)  computers  in  the 
office,  on  campus  or  at  home. 

The  column,  which  debuted  last 
month,  is  written  by  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  residents  Shelly  Heller  and 
Judith  Axler  Turner. 

Heller  has  17  years  experience  in 
teaching  and  writing  about  computers. 
She  lectures  in  the  Computer  Science 
Department  of  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  serves  as  an  independent  compu- 
(Continued  on  page  74) 


Meg  Whitcomb’s  advice  coiumn  heips 
today’s  readers  soive  today’s  probiems 

"Dear  Meg" 

is  now  reaching  15  million  newspaper 
readers,  who  keep  her  ‘in’  box  over¬ 
flowing  with  mail. 

Contemporary,  sane,  sympathetic, 

“Dear  Meg”  is  ready  to  attract — and 
hold — a  large,  loyal  audience  in  your 
newspaper.  For  information,  your  rate, 
or  a  free  trial  sample,  call  or  write: 

Chris  Leamon 

NEW  YORK  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  715-2627 


UPI  to  distribute  regional  economic  data 
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ter  consultant,  and  is  the  co-author  of 
Bits  ’n  Bytes  About  Computers:  A 
Computer  Literacy  Primer,  an 
elementary  school  textbook. 

Turner  has  been  a  reporter  and  editor 
for  the  New  York  Times,  New  York 
News  and  Washington  Post,  and  has 
also  written  and  edited  for  government 
agencies  and  private  and  public  orga¬ 
nizations. 

TCS  names  Matthews 

John  Matthews  has  been  promoted 
from  western  representative  to 
vicepresident/marketing  of  the  Tribune 
Company  Syndicate.  He  will  be  based 
in  New  York. 

Rick  Nelson,  formerly  with  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  has  replaced  Matth¬ 
ews  in  the  West. 


Matthews 


WITH  THE  CAPTAIN — Appearing  at  King  Features  Syndicate's  annual 
ANPA  cocktail  party  April  26  were,  from  left  to  right,  Mrs.  Frank  Bennack, 
syndicate  president  Joe  D'Angelo,  new  comic  character  Captain  Vincible, 
Gannett  chairman  and  president  Allen  Neuharth,  Hearst  president  and  CEO 
Frank  Bennack,  Jr.,  and  Barbara  Whitney,  a  guest.  (Photo  by  Mara  Kurtz.) 


And  Walter  Cone  has  been  named 
assistant  sales  manager  for  TCS.  He 
will  also  continue  as  the  syndicate’s 
eastern  representative. 

TCS  president  Robert  S.  Reed  said 
Matthews  will  direct  the  sales  opera¬ 
tion  for  Torrington/Tribune  Data, 


which  produces  custom  television 
program  listings  for  newspapers  such 
as  the  Dallas  Times-Herald,  Denver 
Post,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and 
USA  Today.  The  Glen  Falls,  N.Y.- 
based  Torrington/Tribune  Data,  a  joint 
venture  with  Torrington  Industries, 
also  produces  electronic  tv  program 
listings  for  cable  tv. 

Jy  columnist  joins  UFS 

Judy  Flander  began  writing  her  six- 
times-a-week  television  column,  now 
called  “Tune  in  Tonight,”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  May  1. 

The  columnist’s  tv  previews  current¬ 
ly  appear  in  such  newspapers  as  the 


Rocky  Mountain  News,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  New  York  Daily  News,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  Daily  News  and  Kansas  City 
Star.  Flander’s  “TV  Tonight”  column 
was  previously  distributed  by  New 
York  Times  Syndication  Sales,  who  re¬ 
placed  her  with  Rick  Sherwood  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News  {E&P,  April 
30). 

“Tune  in  Tonight,”  written  in  a  mod¬ 
ular  format  that  allows  editors  to  adapt 
the  column  to  their  newspapers’  needs, 
includes  such  items  as  tv  personality 
interviews,  “Series  Picks,’’  “Tv 
Talk,”  and  “Cable  Capers.” 

Flander,  who  has  written  about  tv  for 
over  10  years,  has  been  a  reporter,  col- 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


TOPIC  NUMBER  ONE:  HEALTH 


Today’s  fitness  eraze  has  produced  an  expl«>sion  «»f  reader  interest 
in  medicine  and  health. 

Get  the  only  electronic  health  news  service  including: 

•  The  week’s  top  medical  and  health  stt»ries. 

•  Consnmer-oriented  articles — from  skin  care  to  heart  <lisease. 

•  Carefully  crafted  ami  informative  features. 

•  Ctdumns  on  child  health,  nutrition,  drugs,  law  and  medicine, 
travel  and  health. 


INTEHNATIONAI. 

MEDICAL 

tribune' 

SYNDICATE 

SUITE  700 

600  NEW  H.4MPSH1KE  AVENUE,  N.W'. 

washin(;ton,  d.c.  20037 

PHONE:  (202)  338-8866 


FREE  for  a  trial  pericul  of  one  im»nth.  Our  weekly  package 
can  he  transmitted  to  you  electn>nically  or  hy  mail. 

Call  (202)  338-8866  or  write  the  above  address. 
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WARREN  BROOKES, 

“The  Economy  in  Mind” 

“By  a  generous  measure  he  is 
almost  certainly  the  best  in  the 
nation  at  what  he  does,"  The 
Boston  Globe 

"His  column  is  absolutely 
splendid,  the  best  thing  of  the 
kind  1  have  come  across,” 
Milton  Friedman 

“Boston’s  premier  economic 
journalist,”  The  Wall  Street 
Journal 


Economics 

and 

Policy  Making 
Made 

Understandable 
by  Two  of 
America’s 
Leading 
Economic 
Journalists 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many, 
many  comments  about  these  two 
outstanding  columnists  distributed  by 
Heritage  Features  Syndicate,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fastest-growing  syndicate. 


WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

“A  Minority  View” 

“Biting  and  controversial 
comment  from  an 
independent-minded  social 
critic.”  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch 

“Economist  Williams:  New 
Gospel  for  Blacks,”  The 
Washington  Post 


Walter  Williams  is  a  professor  of  economics  who  dislikes  the  black  conser¬ 
vative  label  pinned  on  him  by  liberals,  calls  himself  a  “radical”  and  though  he 
acknowledges  he  was  “raised  on  and  off  welfare,”  he  rejects  many  social  pro¬ 
grams  as  ill-conceived.  He  opposes  affirmative  action;  he  decries  the  national 
minimum-wage  laws,  believes  busing  is  unfair,  deplores  the  alliance  between 
American  blacks  and  labor  unions,  and  is  author  of  The  State  Against  Blacks, 
recently  published  by  McGraw-Hill. 

Warren  Brookes  is  one  of  the  nation’s  most  respected  economic  analysts 
whose  column  is  informative,  factual  and  evokes  reader  response.  His  writing 
has  earned  him  numerous  awards  and  accolades,  including  the  GPl’s  prestigious 
Community  Service  Award,  and  he  is  the  author  of  The  Economy  in  Mind, 
published  recently  by  Universe  Books  and  described  by  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  as  “bubbling  with  ideas  . . .  stimulating  and  important.” 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  either  or  both  of  these 
outstanding  columnists,  or  other  columns  and  cartoons  distributed  by  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate,  write  or  phone: 

Andy  Seamans,  Managing  Editor,  or  Hugh  Newton,  Editorial  Director 

heritage  'Ihatures’^^Syndicate 

513  C  Street,  N.E.  •  Washington,  D.C.  20002  •  (202)  543-0440 


But, on 
the  Other 
Hatty;v 


Reaily?  I  wonder  wha^ 
BKllNMthinKs  sne's 
9or  a  MIND,  you  know 


Seitnda's  nor  into  EOUMiry 
mto  AMfroN.  3he's  nor  into  €Ofy 
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But.ontheomer  hand, 
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mar  emotional 
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Vour  Btis  never  butMtsf  Vour 
never  rim . .  your 


Wntnevr  ronfrever/y  comes  . 
your  way.  you  ewuppu  it  < 
In  WDDiiYiiefeKiKe  and 
Smiotnm  it  with  a  cushion 
of  irrtproHhMbk  MHsmt* 


iiODD  never  §$tu  f. .  because 

you  Jir  Mt  mr  $uowfemt\ 


umnist,  reviewer,  feature  and  enter¬ 
tainment  writer  for  the  Washington 
Star  The  television  columnist  has  won 
the  Penney-Missouri  Award  as  well  as 
awards  from  such  organizations  as  the 
California  Newspapers  Publisher  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  gradu¬ 
ate,  who  grew  up  in  Chicago,  writes  her 
column  from  her  home  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Ecology  articles  offered 


International  Eco  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  began  distributing  op-ed 
pieces  last  December  that  have  been 
published  in  such  newspapers  as  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  Santa 


Ana  Register  and  Sacramento  Bee,  is 
now  also  providing  articles  and  series. 


Belinda's  boyfriend  tells  off  the  Webers. 


British  strip  crosses  ocean  to  U.S. 

ists  and  writers  committed  to  the  en¬ 


vironment  and  animals’  rights  move¬ 
ments,”  according  to  a  release.  “The 
syndicate’s  premise  is  that  ecology  is 
not  a  buzz  word.  Concern  for  survival 
of  the  world’s  environment  and  the 
chain  of  life  which  depends  on  it  must 
be  a  dominant  issue  or  it  will  be  the 
world’s  last  issue.” 

Writers  include  Bob  Hunter,  former 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Greenpeace,  Canada;  Gretchen  Wyler, 
the  Broadway  and  tv  actress  who  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Fund  for  Animals; 
Sherrard  Coleman  Foster,  director. 
Marine  Issues  Project  of  Defenders  of 
Wildlife  and  coordinator  of  a  coalition 
of  14  environmental  groups  fighting  to 
preserve  the  Channel  Islands  Marine 
Sanctuary;  Andy  Lipkis,  founder  of 
TreePeople,  Los  Angeles;  and  Peter 
Hamilton,  founder  of  Lifeforce,  Van¬ 
couver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

The  syndicate  was  conceived  by  Pat¬ 
rick  Wall,  the  environmentalist  known 
for  his  participation  in  Greenpeace 
campaigns.  After  spending  three 
months  in  a  Japanese  prison  for  freeing 
dolphins.  Wall  said  he  felt  he  had  to 
“give”  his  story  to  the  Associated 
Press  to  have  it  widely  published.  This 
led  to  his  decision  to  create  an  outlet  for 
environmental  writers. 

The  syndicate,  which  is  seeking  a 
long-term  columnist  and  cartoonist,  is 
based  at  P.O.  Box  69193,  West  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  90069.  Janet  Bridgers  is 
the  president. 

Live  comic  people  on  tv 

An  NBC  Mother’s  Day  television 
special  May  8  will  feature  comic  strip 
characters  portrayed  by  live  actors  and 
actresses. 
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“Mrs.  Weber’s  Diary,”  a  comic  strip 
that  appears  once  a  week  in  London’s 
Manchester  Guardian,  is  being  syndi¬ 
cated  in  the  U.S.  by  the  Novato,  Calif.- 
based  Feature  Associates. 

Posy  Simmonds’  six-year-old  strip 
stars  Wendy  and  George  Weber,  a  cou¬ 
ple  from  the  “wishy-washy,  liberal, 
muddled  middle  classes,”  to  quote  En¬ 
gland’s  Daily  Telegraph. 

Wendy  is  an  ex-nurse  turned  chil¬ 
dren’s  book  author  and  George  is  a 
polytechnic  lecturer  “marinated  in  the 


stewed  cliches  of  social  anthropolo¬ 
gy.”  Their  toddler  son  Benji  makes  un¬ 
conscious  comments  about  the  We¬ 
bers’  social  ideology  and  their  daughter 
Belinda  lets  herself  be  used  as  a  sex 
object.  They  have  four  other  children 
as  well. 

“Mrs.  Weber’s  Diary”  also  features 
the  amorous  Stanhope  Wright,  creative 
director  at  Beazeley  &  Buffm  Advertis¬ 
ing,  where  his  career  is  on  the  wane. 

Simmonds’  strips,  which  often  use  a 
great  deal  of  dialogue,  frequently  run 
more  than  10  frames. 


The  Sunday  Funnies,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  sketches,  blackouts  and  musical 
numbers,  was  developed  as  a  pilot  for  a 
possible  series. 

Comics  characters  appearing  on  the 
one-hour  show  will  include  Cathy  and 
Tank  McNamara  (Universal  Press 
Syndicate),  Frank  &  Ernest  (Newspap¬ 
er  Enterprise  Association),  Hagar  the 
Horrible  (King  Features),  Conrad  and 
Broom-Hilda  (Tribune  Company 
Syndicate),  and  Crock  (Field  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate). 

The  program — hosted  by  actress 
Loni  Anderson — was  produced  by  six¬ 
time  Emmy  winner  Lee  Mendelson, 
whose  past  credits  include  work  on 
“Garfield”  and  “Peanuts”  tv  specials. 

Free  columns  available 

A  Connecticut-based  writer  is  offer¬ 
ing  his  daily  humor  column  free,  except 
for  postage,  to  under- 1 0,000- 
circulation  newspapers  that  do  not 
compete  with  Ottaway  publications. 

Eugene  J.  Brown  includes  vignettes, 
jokes,  interesting  quotes,  and  other 
material  in  “About  Town,”  which  he 


began  in  1945  for  Ottaway  Newspap¬ 
ers.  One  recent  column  included  the 
line,  “Some  people  are  accident- 
prone — they  keep  bumping  into  real¬ 
ity.”  Another  column  noted,  “The 
trouble  with  being  a  good  sport  is  that 
you  have  to  lose  to  prove  it.” 

The  column,  said  Brown,  can  “be 
clipped  or  expanded  as  the  makeup 
man  wishes.”  He  is  located  at  226-B 
Heritage  Village,  Southbury,  Conn. 
06488. 

ULC  appoints  Kernitzky 

A  new  publicity  and  promotion  coor¬ 
dinator  has  been  appointed  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Licensing  Corporation. 

Robin  Kernitzky  is  responsible  for 
all  press  and  public  relations  for  ULC 
properties,  which  include  the  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate’s  “Cathy,”  “Pav¬ 
lov,”  “Doonesbury,”  “Tank  McNa¬ 
mara,”  “Oliphant”  and  “Herman.” 

The  new  appointee  first  became  in¬ 
volved  with  the  licensing  field  in  her 
most  recent  position  at  Teen  &  Boys 
Magazine,  where  she  served  as  editor 
since  1980. 
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Maynard’s  firm  gets  loans 
— acquires  Oakland  Tribune 


By  William  Brand 

Robert  C.  Maynard  has  purchased 
the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  from  the 
Gannett  Co.  for  $22  million. 

Maynard  named  seven  outside  direc¬ 
tors  to  an  advisory  board,  including  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ghana  Shir¬ 
ley  Temple  Black  and  Alex  Haley,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Roots.” 

Maynard  said  $17  million  of  the  sale 
price  is  a  15-year-loan  from  Gannett.  It 
is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  news¬ 
paper,  its  equipment  and  downtown 
Oakland  property  including  the  23- 
story  Tribune  office  tower,  a  parking 
lot,  a  truck  garage  and  a  newsprint 
warehouse.  Gannett  also  received  a 
cash  downpayment  and  business  re¬ 
ceivables  through  March  3 1 . 

The  new  company  also  received  a 
15-year,  $7  million  loan  from  Canadian 
Commercial  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  a 
much  smaller  loan  from  Crocker 
National  Bank.  The  Canadian  Com¬ 
mercial  loan  is  to  provide  initial  operat¬ 
ing  capital.  It  is  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  on  Tribune  property. 

Neither  the  size  of  the  initial  cash 
downpayment  to  Gannett  nor  the  in¬ 
terest  rates  of  the  loans  were  disclosed. 
The  cash  payment  was  “relatively 
small,”  Maynard  said.  The  loans  in¬ 
clude  a  three-year  grace  period.  During 
that  time,  Maynard  said,  there  will  be 
low  payments  or  no  payments  of  prin¬ 
cipal  or  interest.  The  favorable  repay¬ 
ment  schedule  coupled  with  the  work¬ 
ing  capital  loan  and  savings  achieved  in 
a  new  contract  with  the  paper’s  six  un¬ 
ions  in  February,  should  ensure  a  pro¬ 
fit,  Maynard  said. 

Last  year,  the  paper  lost  a  reported 
$3  million.  It  made  a  $2  million  profit  in 
1979,  the  year  Gannett  merged  with 
Combined  Communications,  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  previous  owner.  Maynard,  who 
has  been  editor  since  then,  said  losses 
were  primarily  due  to  costs  of  estab¬ 
lishing  Eastbay  Today,  a  morning 
newspaper  and  then  merging  the  two 
papers  into  a  single  morning  newspa¬ 
per.  Gannett  also  installed  new  press 
units,  mailroom  machinery,  added  to 
the  staff  and  bought  new  truck  fleet. 

“When  Gannett  took  over,”  he  told 
a  reporter,  “there  were  less  than  1,(X)0 
street  racks.  Today  we  have  6,500.” 

MAynard  said  he  chose  an  outside 
bank  instead  of  a  consortium  of  local 
investors  because  he  felt  local  inves¬ 
tors  might  compromise  the  editorial  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  newspaper. 

Maynard  is  the  majority  stockholder 
and  will  head  the  new  corporation — 
Oakland  Tribune,  Inc.  He  will  be  presi¬ 


dent,  editor  and  publisher.  The  only 
other  stockholder  is  Paul  R.  Greenberg 
of  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  the  attorney 
who  handled  the  acquisition.  Green¬ 
berg  will  be  vicepresident  and  secre¬ 
tary.  He  is  a  vicepresident  and  general 
counsel  of  Shaklee  Corp.  and  a  partner 
in  the  Los  Angeles  law  firm  of  Cox, 
Castle  and  Nicholson. 

Maynard  described  Greenberg  as  a 
specialist  in  “levered  acquisitions” — 
the  purchase  of  a  corporation  using  its 
assets  as  a  lever  to  arrange  financing. 

Maynard  and  Greenberg  said  Gan¬ 
nett  originally  asked  $26  million  last  fall 
shortly  after  the  communications  giant 
announced  it  must  sell  the  Tribune  in 
order  to  buy  San  Francisco  television 
station  KRON.  New  FCC  regulations 
do  not  allow  a  company  to  own  both  a 
major  newspaper  and  television  station 
in  the  same  market.  Gannett  also  owns 
the  Independent-Journal  in  San  Rafael, 
which  is  also  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  But  Gannett  attorneys  said  that 
because  it  is  strictly  a  suburban  news¬ 
paper,  it  is  exempted  from  the  FCC  regu¬ 
lation. 

The  sale  became  effective  April  29. 
Maynard  announced  the  sale  and  intro¬ 
duced  his  advisory  board  at  a  special 
buffet  for  the  950  employees  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  and  their  families  the  next  day. 

Besides  Ms.  Black  and  Haley,  advi¬ 
sory  board  members  include:  Robert 
Fisher,  president  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
University  in  Orinda,  Calif.;  Mervin  G. 
Morris,  founder  of  Mervyns,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  chain;  Henry  M.  Mestra, 
Jr. ,  a  prominent  figure  in  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  community  affairs  and  former 
executive  director  of  the  Spanish 
Speaking  Unity  Council;  Dr.  Vertis  R. 
Thompson,  an  Oakland  physician  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  National  Association  for  the 


Advancement  of  Colored  People;  War¬ 
ren  Lerude,  a  consulting  editor  for 
USA  Today,  who  received  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1977  while  publisher  of  the 
Nevada  State  Journal  and  Reno  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette',  and  Nancy  Hicks,  who 
heads  the  Institute  for  Journalism 
Education,  a  non-profit  program  to  find 
and  train  minority  journalists.  Ms. 
Hicks,  a  former  New  York  Times  repor¬ 
ter,  is  married  to  Maynard. 

Fred  D.  Watton,  the  Tribune’s  pres¬ 
ent  general  manager,  will  serve  as 
vicepresident  and  chief  financial  offic¬ 
er.  Ms.  Hicks  will  be  assistant 
secretary. 

Maynard  said  the  board  will  oversee 
Tribune  operations,  but  will  function 
strictly  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

In  an  interview,  he  confessed  that  he 
dreamed  of  one  day  owning  the  Tribune 
when  he  took  management  for  Gannett 
in  1979.  When  Gannett  announced 
plans  to  sell  the  paper,  he  was  offered 
an  opportunity  with  Gannett,  but  he 
chose  to  stay  in  Oakland.  He  has  be¬ 
come  strongly  identified  with  the  com¬ 
munity  and  with  a  sweeping  downtown 
renaissance. 

He  predicted  the  paper  should  show 
a  profit  by  the  end  of  this  year.  And,  in 
an  interview  with  a  Tribune  reporter, 
he  noted  that  while  Gannett  has  been 
cast  a  rich  uncle  to  the  paper,  “We 
really  don’t  have  a  rich  uncle  subsidiz¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  in  perpetuity.  I 
didn’t  come  here  to  create  the  only 
newspaper  in  America  that  lived  off 
welfare.” 

Maynard,  who  believes  he  may  be 
the  first  black  to  own  a  general  circula¬ 
tion,  metropolitan,  American  news¬ 
paper,  is  45.  A  New  York  City  native, 
he  held  a  series  of  positions,  including 
associate  editor  and  ombudsman  with 
the  Washington  Post  before  coming  to 
the  Tribune.  He  is  also  a  Nieman 
Fellow. 

The  Tribune  was  founded  109  years 
ago  by  the  Knowland  family.  It  now  has 
a  circulation  of  175,0(X). 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
closing  of  our  recent  transaction: 

$136,000,000 

WFLD-TV  Chicago,  III. 

(FIELD  ENTERPRISES) 

SOLD  TO 

METROMEDIA,  INC. 

HOWARD ‘e.  stark 

Meitiii  lirttker* — ('.onsiilliiiilH 

575  Madison  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  355-0405 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


BOOK  REVIEWS — The  bottom  line  on  the 
latest  nonfiction,  biography,  political  science, 
letc.  Weekly  rates.  Garry  Boulardi  (305)  443- 
8649. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOKS 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


BUSINESS 

SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN— Popular  and  i 
practical  feature  for  your  business  or  money  { 
pages.  Provides  expert  advice  for  the  self- 
employrt.  Featured  in  Newsday,  Bergen  Re¬ 
cord,  Tulsa  Tribune,  Houston  Chronicle  and 
100  fine  newspapers.  Free  samples.  Mark 
Stevens.  PO  Box  487.  Chappaqua  NY  10514. 

CARTOONS 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment.  Church 
directory  illustrations,  horoscope,  movie  re¬ 
views.  crossword  puzzles,  humorous  cartoons, 
other  quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box  995,  New- 
nan  GA  30264;  (404)  253-5355. 

J  P  DOODLES — Let  me  be  your  local  cartoonist. 
Barry's  Cartoons,  PO  Box  25.  Alder  MT  59710; 
'406)  843-5414. 

COMPUTERS 

COMPUTERS  4  YOU — a  weekly  column  (or  the 
general  reader.  Completely  camera-ready,  In- 
ormation,  free  samples:  208  Lincoln  Av.  i 
Rockville  MD  20850. 

COMIC  STRIPS 

EDITORS. ..  It's  here!  A  unique  new  feature  idea 
you  have  been  looking  for.  Funny?  You  bet.  For 
samples-Blackburn  and  Thomas,  PO  Box 
82447,  Hapeville  GA  30354;  (404)  767- 
4697. 

GENERAL 

OVER  100  comics,  panels,  puzzles,  kid  fea¬ 
tures,  short  stories  and  various  features  to 
choose  from.  For  selected  information  write 
Dickson-Bennett,  1324  N  3rd,  St  Joseph  MO 
64501;  (816)  279-9315. 

"SEXUALITIES"  10-part  series,  free  preview 
copies  now,  FACDATA,  Box  551,  Torrance  CA 
90503, 

HUMOR 

SATIRE.  Proven  in  over  50  newspapers. 
Robert  Skoglund,  St.  George  ME  04857; 
(207)  372-8052. 

MONEY 

"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  "-A  proven  weekly 
column  to  meet  your  need  for  money  savin! 
consumer  news.  Samples.  MikeLeFan,  1802 1 
13th,  Temple  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated).  Great  for 
weekend  section  or  entertainment  pages 
Camera  ready.  Star  photos.  Our  9th  year.  Cine 
man  Syndicate,  7  Charles  Court,  Middletown 
NY  10940;  (914)  692-4572. _ 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS-Miami  Herald,  Dallas  News,  60 
other  papers.  Four  national  awardsi  one  said 
"concise,  entertaining,  wealth  of  real  estate 
knowledge,  solid  writing  skills."  7th  year.  Box 
18447,  Rochester  NY  14618,  (716)  271 
6230. 


SELF  HELP 


LAW  FOR  THE  LAYPERSON— Over  one  million 
readers  use  legal  advice  from  NOLO  Press  on 
small  business,  divorce,  wills,  small  claims, 
tenant/landlord,  legal  research,  adoption 
bankruptcy.  Available  In  attorney  written  week¬ 
ly  column.  Literate,  entertaining,  good 
nationally.  In  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  Also 
weekly  Owner  Builder  remodeling  column  by 
staff  at  largest  United  States  do-it-yourself 
school.  Includes  special  storm  damage  repair 
tips  that  ran  as  five  page  report  in  San  Jose 
Mercu™.  Need  home  or  remodeling  art?  T ty  our 
10,00(J  slide  library  for  the  right  picture.  Sam¬ 
ples.  RDR  Syndicate,  Box  5212,  Berkeley  CA 
94705;  (415)  654-8911. 


STORM  DAMAGE  REPAIR  TIPS— How  to  fi: 
floors,  leaky  roof,  wet  insulation/plaster  drippy|| 
windows,  other  headaches.  Ran  as  five  page|| 
special  report  in  San  Jose  Mercury.  By  staff 
largest  United  States  do-it-yourself  school 
Also  weekly  Owner-Builder  remodelin^homel 
building  column  and  access  to  10,000  slida 
library.  In  addition  we  offer  weekly  Law  For  The 
Layperson,  advice  column  by  Literate  Nolol 
Press  attorney  authors  who  know  enough  not  toll 
call  a  10,000  word  document  a  brief.  Small|{ 
business,  divorce,  computer  law,  landlord 
tenant,  wills,  small  claims,  bankruptcy;  good! 
nationally.  Now  in  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Samples.  RDR  Syndicate,  Box  5212,  Berkeley^ 
CA  94705;  (415)  654-8911. 


TRAVEL 


SIMPLIFY  the  way  you  buy  travel  articles.  Now] 
you  need  no  longer  depend  upon  hit-and-miss, 
over-the-transom  submissions,  but  are  free  tc 
pick  and  choose  from  an  extensive  selection  of| 
outrageously  honest,  unabashedly  intelligent, 
authoritative,  fun-loving,  thougnt-provoking] 
service/destination  articles  by  professions 
travel  journalists.  Non-contractual,  inexpen 
sive  photos  available.  For  samples  and  informa 
tion  contact:  SYNDICATED  TRAVEL  WRI 
TERS,  Box  23,  Boyertown  PA  19512;  (215)] 
367-9496. 


HEALTH 


MOVIE  REVIEWS,  interviews  with  photos  of 
celebrities  and  national  political  figures.  Inter¬ 
national  Photo  News,  Box  2405,  West  Palm 
Beach  FL  33402;  (305)  793-3424. 


"Senior  Clinic."  Specialist  treats  medical] 
problems  past  middle  I'fe.  Warm,  Witty,  Au 
thorative.  Samples.  HFM  Enterprises  INC.  Boid 
307,  Edmonton,  Ablerta,  Canada,  T5J  2J7 
(403)  973-2361. _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


TEXAS  NEWSPAPERS  from  $40,000  to 

$750,000.  Some  low  down  payment,  owner 

financed.  Bill  Berger,  Associated  Texas  News¬ 
papers,  Inc;  (512°  476-3950,  1801  Exposi- 
tion.  Austin  TX  78703. 


TO  PURCHASE  OR  SELL 

A  Midwest  newspaper  property 
efficiently  and  professionally  through 
newspaper  people,  contact  us  day  or  night. 

ROY  HOLDING  &  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434,  (309)  932- 
2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(309)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 

— Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably — 

AlAN  (5  LEWIS,  MEblA  BROKER 
On  file  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 

daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 

Ridge  Rd,  Hardwick  mA  01037;  (413)  477- 
60(39.  _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


FREE  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  22  thousand 
carrier  delivered  in  good  metro  area.  Half  mil¬ 
lion  gross  netting  better  than  17  percent.  One- 
fifth  up  front,  balance  over  10  years.  Complete 
information  to  qualified  buyer.  Ed  0.  Meyer, 
Broker,  Suite  101-E,  300  W  Franklin  St,  Rich¬ 
mond  VA  23220. 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  Southern  markets.  114 
Wickersham  Dr,  Savannah  GA  31411;  (912) 
598-0931,  day  or  night. 


Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver  WA  98662 
Brokers  You  (,;an  I  rust 
Nationwide  Service 

WAYNE  CHANCEY 
CONSULTANTS/INVESTORS 

PO  Box  86.  Headland  AL  36345 
Wayne  Chancey  (205)  693-26 1 9 

Jim  Hall _ (205)  566-7198 

SYD  S  GOULD  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

Brings  together  anxious  sellers 

and  eager  buyers! 

SALES,  SERVKTE,  MANAGEMENT 

Rte  1,  Box  146,  Theodore  AL  36582 

'I  973-1653 


ED  0  MEYER*,  L^'ensed  §roker-Appraisals- 

Consultation-Sales.  Suite  101-E,  300  W 

Franklin  St,  Richmond  VA  23220;  (804)  643- 

7816  or  266-1522. 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 

EXPERIENCED  in  Newspaper  Construction 
Serve  as  Owner's  Rep/Pro  ect  Manager.  Assist 
in  Planning,  Budgets,  Schedule,  Selection  of 
Architects,  Contractors.  Write  or  Call  Joe  Roili- 
son,  HMR  Associates,  PO  Box  22026,  San 
Diego  CA  92122,  (619)  459-0122. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

BUSINESS  publishing  firm  willing  to  sell  part 
interest  in  its  established  10  year  old  regional 
business  publication.  Can  be  silent  partner  or 
participate  in  on-site  management.  Good 
opportunity  for  aspiring  sales-oriented  pub¬ 
lishing  executive  to  directly  effect  his  future. 

Write  Box  5684,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CALIFORNIA  foothills  weekly,  gross  $60,000. 
$40,000,  $15,000  down;  (209)  896-1976 
(Don);  (209)  625-8113  pm,  weekends. 

COMPLETELY  equipped,  family  owned  com¬ 
mercial  newspaper  printing  business  and  long 
established  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  2  for  sale 
at  $1,750,000,  real  estate  included.  Good 
accessibility  to  major  metropolitan  markets.  W. 
B.  Grimes  4  Co,  Inc,  1511  K  St,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  DC  20005. 

ESTABLISHED  FREE  WEEKLY  Zone  3  near 
major  metropolitan  area.  Great  potential  for 
aggressive  and  innovative  husband  4  wife 
team.  Gross.  $130,000  financing  available. 
Box  5653,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

EXCLUSIVE  award-winning  county  seat  weekly 
within  90  minutes  of  New  Orleans.  $325,000. 
$125,000  down  and  owner  financing.  Call  Jim 
Hall  at;  (205)  566-7198  or  (205)  566-0620. 
Wayne  Chancey  Consultants,  PO  Box  86, 
Headland  AL  36345. 

NOTHING  COULD  BE  FINER  Than  A  Paper  In 
Carolina!  Or  Georgia  Or  Florida!!  NC. 
$410,000.  SC,  $425,000,  $100,000.  GA, 
$300,000,  $195,000.  FL,  $150,000.  South¬ 
ern  Publishers  Sales,  Box  789,  Flat  Rock  NC 
28731.  Details  to  qualified  buyers  only. 

PROFITABLE,  established  New  England  shop¬ 
per  in  sound  economic  area.  Price  of 
$175,000  well  below  annual  volume  and  in¬ 
cludes  composition  equipment.  Terms  avail¬ 
able.  W.  B.  Grimes  4  Co,  Inc,  1511  KSt,  NW, 
Washington  DC  20005. 

REMOTE  MOM  AND  POP  WEEKLY;  no  com- 
petition;  profitable.  $63,000  cash  or  some 
terms;  (7(37)  983-6853  BKR. _ 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY.  Weekly  advertising 

Publication.  Two  hours  north  of  St.  Louis, 
remendous  growth  potential.  Established  5 
years.  Gross  $245,000  plus;  (217)  223- 
0205. 

SPARKLING  FLORIDA  weekly,  lovely  seacoast 
area,  6000  paid,  excellent  printing  plant  and 
facilities.  Write,  showing  financial  capability. 
Box  5680,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3;  "grass  roots" 
communities.  Over  150  years  of  publication; 
grossing  over  $800,000.  Box  3957,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  540  Newspaper  Sales 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEL 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207.  Office;  (913)  381-8280 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
_ (714)  626-6440 


Appraisals,  Mergers.  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation.  i 

WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  ] 

James  W.R.  White  I 

Box  109,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts  profes-^ 
sional,  confidential  negotiations  for  sale  and  j 
purchase  of  highest  quality  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  country.  Before  you  consider  1 
sale  or  purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  da^ime;  (813)  446-0871 
nights:  or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach  FL 

35515.  No  obligation,  of  course. _ 

BROKERS  and  CONSULTANTS 
for  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
WEEKLY  AND  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
W  B  GRIMES  4  CO,  INC 
1511  KSt,  NW 
Washington  DC  20005 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
ADVISORY  SERVICES 

AIM  FOR  GREATNESS.  Productive  evaluations 
of  editorial  content,  projection  and  operations 
by  curator  of  ORIGINAL  George  Polk  Memorial 
Awards.  Jacob  H  Jaffe;  (201)  333-8430. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  publisher  serving  Zone  2  seeks 
working  partner  in  sales  capacity.  Serious, 
energetic,  business  oriented  person.  With  or 
without  capital.  Write  Box  5639,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


$100.  PAYMENT  for  a  Suggestion  which  is 
used,  as  to  where  a  10-year  collection  of  New 
York  City  newspapers-Times,  News,  Post  can 
be  sold.  Box  5584,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


AFFORDABLE  bi-monthly  lifestyle  magazine. 
Established  5  years.  National  circulation.  Mod¬ 
estly  profitable  with  strong  potential.  Publish 
anywhere.  Box  230,  Mendocino  CA  95460. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate  plan¬ 
ning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depreciation,  in¬ 
surance.  corporate  and  personal  worth.  Sensi¬ 
ble  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R.  Krehbiel,  Robert 
N.  Bolitho,  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission  KS 
66207. 


BEST  IN  MIDWEST 

4300  paid  circulation  weekly  and  NDC  shopper 
in  Iowa  that  has  potential  of  someday  becoming 
daily.  $570,000  growth.  Complete  plant  in¬ 
cluding  4-unit  web. 

Outstanding  Iowa  weekly  in  town  of  3800  with 
retail  sales  of  $38  million  annually.  Un¬ 
opposed.  Includes  quarter  interest  in  central 
shop.  Gross  $400,000.  Price  $495,000  with 
$125,000  down. 

1900  circulation  Indiana  paper  in  rural  area. 
Current  net  will  service  debt  and  provide  living. 
Prize  winner.  Gross  $110,000.  Price  of 
$145,000  included  building. 

WANT  TO  RETIRE? 

Small  paper  in  delightful  Northern  Indiana 
community.  Great  for  newspaperman  wishing 
1  to  take  it  easy.  Can  be  bought  for  gross  of 
$85,000.  with  $18,000  down. 

We  have  other  good  weeklies  in  Illinois.  Indi- 
I  ana,  Wisconsin. 

ROY  HOLDING  4  ASSOCIATES 
PO  Box  212,  Galva  IL  61434 
(309)  932-2270 

Roy  Holding  Dave  Kramer 

(3(59)  879-2412  (217)  784-4736 

—Appraisals  done  quickly,  reasonably— 


VALUATIONS  PERFORMED  (or  estate,  tax, 
merger,  sale  and  other  purposes.  Hempstead  4 
Co,  21  E  Euclid  Av.  Haddonfield  NJ  08033; 
(609)  795-6026. 


Confidential  Negotiations  and  Appraisals 
MEDIA  ACQUISITIONS  AND  MERGERS 
A  Division  of 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc 
11  Main  St,  Southboro  MA  01772 
(617)  481-8562 


AWARD  WINNER,  unlimited  potential.  County 
wide  weekly.  Less  than  lx  gross.  Big  opportun¬ 
ity  in  Northern  California.  $140,000.  Agent 
216,  W  Perkins,  Ukiah  CA  95415;  (707)  468- 
9101. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE  \ 

2  WEEKLIES  in  Zone  3,  Gross  revenues  \ 
$425,000.  Attractive  terms,  including  low 
down  and  long-term  financing.  Complete 
equipment  including  press.  New  store  open-  I 
ings  planned.  Group  owner  consolidating  op-  1 
erations.  Call  (415)  344-4212.  ! 

WEEKLY  20,000  Free  and  Paid.  $125,000  ! 
gross  and  growing.  $100,000  or  $50,000  and 
take  experienced  partner.  Write  Fremont  To-  i 
day.  Box  82,  Fremont  OH  43420. 

WEEKLY  newspaper  and  profitable  print  shop  I 
in  northern  California.  Newest  fine  table  wine 
growing  area.  120  miles  San  Francisco,  in 
coastal  area.  Price,  $97,500.  Agent-PO  Box  i 
136,  BoonvilleCA 954151  (707)  895-3489 or  i 
895-3016.  1 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

PROFESSIONAL  TELEPHONE  subscription 
sales  services.  Pay  only  for  results!  Ken  Gage  & 
Associates;  (512)  224-6672. 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATORS  OR  PUBLISHERS 
Using  a  high  quality  sales  organization  makes  a 
real  difference — better  retention  at  a  lower 
cost.  Campbell  and  Associates  can  provide  your 
circulation  department  with  the  volume  of 
quality  new  customers  you  want  at  a  reasonable 
price.  For  more  information  call  or  write  Camp¬ 
bell  and  Associates,  3864  Center  Rd,  #10C. 
Brunswick  OH  44212;  (216)  225-7440. 

LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality  new 
home  delivery  customers  via  telephone  sales 
and  boy  crews,  national  references,  for  action 
call;  (201)  772-7002. 


ucu/CDADCDC  UfAUTCn  '  MARKETING  PAPERS  for  the  80's  to  survive 

nMnlCU  i  (pfough  the  90's  and  beyond.  From  carrier  to 

^  ,  ,  ;  mail  with  expertise  in  .  .  .Renewal  systems 

EXPERIENCED  husband  and  wife  weekly  pub- 1  In  advance  carrier  and  mail 


lishersseek  weekly  tobuy(allor51%or  more) !  programs  Phone  and  crew 
with  cash  down  and  owner  financing.  Box  solicitations  .  .  .  Voluntary  paid  and  other 
5608,  Editor  &  Publisher.  !  conversion  programs  .  .  .Promotions,  single 

— r - ^ -  copy  sales,  MBO  and  financial 

EXPERIENCED  publisher  seeks  $200,000/  management  .  .  .Personnel  development 
-gross  weekly  in  Kentucky,  Texas  or  Carolinas.  and  specialized  training  .  .  .  and  much. 
Contact:  Bill  Bishop,  Box  4472,  Louisville  KY  much  more. 


40204;  (502)  452-6495.  | 

NON-DAILY  newspaper,  $250,000  to  I 
$750,000  in  advertisin^circulation  revenues 
sought  by  group  of  community  newspapers. 
Write  Box  5466,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 

PUBUCATIONS  AVAILABLE  ' 


(iail  Kevin  S.  Pappert,  (313)  683-2963 
Circulation  Consultant  for  Newspapers 

MARKETING  & 
READERSHIP  RESEARCH 

WE’RE  IMPROVING  AD  REVENUE 
THROUGH  MARKET  RESEARCH 


AVAILABLE  NOW:  "How  to  Purchase  a  News¬ 
paper  and  Succeed.”  Be  ready  when  opportun-  „  . 

ity  knocks.  Inside  details,  appraisals  tax  tips  The  first  goal  of  a  market  research  company  is 
sample  contracts  by  publisher-editor-broker  to  provide  its  clients  with  accurate  readership 
Jay  Brodell.  Details:  Mountain  West  Publishing  research.  OMNI-RESEARCH  believes  the  role 
Co,  Box  1841,  Grand  Junction  CO  81502  ofanewspaperresearchtirmdoesn'tendthere. 

For  each  of  our  clients,  we  create  a  unique 
curiDoiu/'  oifinpo  competitive  edge  that  results  in  improved  ad 

onOPP/WG  GUIDES _  lineage  from  their  advertising  base. 

“  We  aim  to  become  part  of  your  management 
ALL  THIS  SHOPPER  NEEDS  is  a  continued  team.  From  our  presentations  to  top  manage- 
aggressive  sales  effort.  Be  your  own  Boss  in  nient,  to  our  sales  seminars  with  your  sales 
beautiful,  growing  resort  community  of  St  force,  we  work  to  make  your  research  data  a 
Simons  Island,  Georgia.  Small  price-Huge  useful  and  profitable  tool. 

Potential.  HARPER  AND  ASSOCIATES,  196  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  just 
South  Macon  Street,  Jesup,  Georgia;  (912)  how  profitable,  productive  and  affordable  re- 
427-7222,  search  can  be.  Call  our  Director  of  Newspaper 

_ Research,  Jack  Brodbeck  collect,  at  (305) 

WRITE  OR  CALL  THE  SHOPPER  DOCTOR  746-3335. 
for  a  check  up.  Estil  Cradick,  950  Parkwood  Dr,  /"turiKll  DCCCADF'U 

Dunedin  FL  33528;  (813)  733-1678.  OM IN  |-R EotAKOH 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


PROMOTIONAL  SERVICES 

CUSTOMIZED  pocket  diary/appointment  books 
that  you  can  distribute  for  promotion/goodwill 
or  sell  for  profit,  a  quality  product  with  your 
imprint  page  for  your  message.  Contact:  Want 
Publishing  Co,  1511  K  St  NW,  Washington  DC 
20005;  (202)  783-1887. _ 

WEEKLY  CIRCULATION 
PROMOTION  SERVICES 

LEVIS  SALES,  Inc.  will  customize  a  short  term 
promotion  for  your  weekly  newspaper,  we'  II  pro¬ 
duce  more  new  yearly  subscribers  than  you 
dreamed  possible!  Call  for  details;  (201)  772- 
7002. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE  JOBS 
FOR  NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 


EQUIPMENT  I 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

PAGING  CAMERAS 

Robertson  20x24  with  squeeze  lens;  Robertson 
20x24  with  Xenon  lights  and  GAM;  Chemco 
1 200  roll  film  camera,  older  but  excellent  con¬ 
dition;  New  Ark  flip-top  platemakers;  sale  due 
to  plant  liquidations,  all  reasonable  offers  con¬ 
sidered.  Contact:  Frank  or  Wayne/Starline; 
(602)  267-9481. 

SQUeeze  Lenses,  new  and  trade  ms.  .  . 
Manufacturer/Specialists  since  1968 
New.  super  designs  surpass  all 
VARIABLE  OR  FIXED,  2  to  25% 

CK  Optical  (213)  372-0372 

Box  1067,  Redondo  Beach  CA  90278 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1,  1983 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —$4.50  per  line.  1  week  —$3.00  per  line. 

2  weeks— $4.00  per  line,  per  issue  2  weeks— $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks— $3.40  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.80  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks— $2.00  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.00  per  insertion  tor  box  service, 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations). 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (EST) 
for  Saturday's  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted, 

Features  Available  and  Announcement  ads. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes 
your  classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1 
time-$70  per  column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$65  per  column  inch. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 


Contract  rates  available  on  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Edil*r  &  Pwblislitr 

575  Lexington  Av,  NY,  NY  10022.  (212)  752-7050. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

ACCOUNTS  RECEIVABLE  system  for  weekly 
newspapers  and  shoppers.  Runs  on  Radio 
Shack  Models  II,  12  or  16.  Custom-designed 
with  many  time-saving  and  helpful  manage¬ 
ment  features.  Write  for  sample  reports,  etc. 
The  Chiefland  Citizen,  PO  Drawer  980,  Clhief- 
land  FL  32626.  Phone;  (904)  493-1553. 

BILLING  SOFTWARE 

Designed  by  a  publisher,  easy  to  use  and  will 
run  on  the  inexpensive  Microcomputers  from 
Radio  Shack.  Prints  journals,  bills,  aging  and 
sales  analysis.  Keeps  individual  detail  of  en¬ 
tries  on-line.  Now  being  used  by  dozens  of 
small/medium  size  publications.  Call  or  write 
for  sample  reports.  Publisher  Control  Systems, 
223  West  5th  St,  Shawano  Wl  54166,  (715) 
526-6547.  Jim  Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE — designed  for 
small  to  medium  newspapers  and  shoppers. 
500  to  30,000  circulation.  One  or  more  pub¬ 
lications.  paid/non-paid,  labels,  all  postal  clas¬ 
ses,  pre-sort,  bundle  markers,  1st  &  2nd  ex¬ 
piration  notices,  cancel,  edit  statistics,  etc. 
designed  forTRS  80  III.  Software  only  $1195. 
Send  for  literature:  Gridley  Herald,  AMICO  dis¬ 
tributor,  PO  Box  68.  Gridley  CA  95948;  (916) 
846-3661. 

_ MAILROOM _ 

!  FERAG  conveying  systems.  2  forwarding  sta- 
j  tions,  2  delivery  stations,  like  new.  We  will 
I  sell  part  or  all. 

1  IPEC,  97  Marquardt  Dr,  Wheeling  IL  60090 
j  (312)  459-9700  Telex  20-6766 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and  Mag- 
nacraft  labeling  machines  with  single  and  mul¬ 
tiwide  label  heads  and  quarter  folders.  Call 
Scott  or  Ed  Heisley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196. 

KIRK  RUDY  labelling  head,  also  2  10  foot  roller 
top  conveyors  and  miscellaneous  conveyor 
parts.  1  Sta-Hi  counter  stacker  and  1  spare. 
Contact:  Eddie  Blakeley;  (409)  985-5541. 

MULLER  227  inserter  with  231  C/S. 

!  6  box  Muller  stitcher  trimmer. 

John  Salerno;  (214)  387-3128. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  responses  daily. 

Run  ad _ Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 

Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  whicn  ad  is  to  appear. 
Mail  to;  Editor  &  Publisher,  575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  10022, 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PHOTOTYPESETTING 


EQUIMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES _ 


AVAILABLE  NOW,  3  CH  MK  III  Stackers.  2  j 
have  DC  PM  Drives.  All  in  Excellent  Condition. 
Dick  Cerk;  (312)  336-7000. 

26’  BELT  conveyor  with  2  motors  also  could  be  i 
used  for  incline  conveyor,  $300.  Four  10'  sec-  | 
tions,  free  roller  conveyor,  belt  driven,  $80 
each.  Two  90°  roller  curves,  $90  each.  2  ex-  1 
tendable  truck  loaders,  to  18'  out  6'  up  and  i 
down,  $2500  each.  18’  live  rollers  conveyor  | 
without  chain  or  rollers.  One  14  station  control 
panel  with  2  counters,  $200.  One  8  station  1 
control  panel  with  1  counter,  $125.  Contra  1 
Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek  CA.  Jack  Gipp;  , 
(415)943-8308.  I 

CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and  spare  parts. 
Also  new  Crabtree  conveyors  and  spare  parts,  j 
Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes  1 

Bottom  wrappers  1 

Sta-Hi  251  stackers 

Cutler  Hammer,  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  104A's 

Truck  loaders  1 

Sheridan  48P 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES 

(213)  256-4791  ; 

AM,  COMPUGRAPHIC  TYPESETTERS.  Buy  &  j 
Sell.  10%  commission.  Reconditioned  models 
available.  WSI,  (216)  729-2858.  Bargains.  1 
$500-1950.  Free  list. 

AM  TYPESETTERS.  (^mpSet  500  with  proc,  1 
$3500;  510,  $4500;  500/504,  $4750;  510/  1 
504,  $5250;  510  11/504,  $6500;  3510/504,  ' 
$7500;  4510/504,  $8950;  CompEdit  5810,  | 
$13,900;  5900,  $17,900.  WSI;  (216)  729-  i 
2858. 

ADVANTAGE  1  used  6  months,  $10,000; 
Linoscreen  with  table  T,  interface  and  Reader,  | 
2V5  years,  $12,000;  AM  4800  composition 
term,  rules  and  boxes.  $5500.  Guaranteed.  1 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 

CASH  FOR 

MARK  1,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
LINOTRON  202-CG8600 
(614)  846-7025 

2  COMPUGRAPHIC  Typesetters-!  model  2961  ! 
Hi-Speed,  1  Font  (8%  point  only);  1  model  | 
4961  Regular  Speed,  12  fonts  (5V5-12  point)  j 
plus  cannisters,  replacement  parts  kit.  $1000 
for  package.  Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201) 
774-7000,  ext  436.  ! 

MISCELLANEOUS 

BALDWIN  Count-O-Veyor  Model  103, 
available  about  May  1. 

Phone  Don;  (306)  682-2561. 

CG  TYPESETTERS.  Exec  II,  $1250;  Comp  Jr  & 

1,  $1750;  II  &  II  Jr,  $1950;  7200,  $1500;  1 
Edit  7500,  $7950;  7770  HR  ICI,  $14,000;  ; 
2750,  $4500.  WSI;  (216)  729-2858.  ! 

BALER 

Maren  1978  model  423  automatic  with  cyc¬ 
lone  system.  30"x30"x42"  bale.  15,000 
pounds  thrust,  10  HP  motor.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Price  negotiable.  For  information  write  to; 
Ray  Wilson  at  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  PO  Box 
2833,  Orlando  FL  32802  or  phone;  (305) 
420-5552. 

CG  8600  IVS  years,  communications,  11 
fonts,  $27,500.  Video  Universal  with  reverse  , 
lead.  Spare  Parts  Kit,  grids,  $16,500.  WSI;  i 
(216)  729-2858.  1 

COMPUWRITER  IV,  model  lOBTG.  Excellent  ; 
condition.  Spare  parts  kit,  5  film  strips,  proces-  | 
sor.  $7500.  Anxious  to  sell;  (717)  393-1606 
after  4  pm.  j 

STAND-UP  DESKS 

Crafted  to  your  height.  Brochures:  Call;  (301) 
657-3630  or  write:  The  Stand-Up  Desk  Com¬ 
pany,  5207  Baltimore  Av,  Bethesda  MD 
20816. 

COMPUWRITER  48B,  1,  strips,  parts  kit,  S- 
processor,  $5250;  CG  Execuwriter  II,  Part  and 
Pulley  kit,  7  strips,  Kwik  1  processor,  $1500. 
Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480.  | 

NEWSPRINT 

LINOTRON  606,  505,  emulator  available,  1 
$25,000;  VideoSetter  tjniversal.  Rev  E,  parts 
kit,  new  CRT,  8  grids,  $9000.  Guaranteed.  1 
Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480.  | 

30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 

3305  W  Warner,  Santa  Ana  CA  92704 
(714)  556-7130 

PLATEMAKING 

100  40x48  Round  Heavy  Duty  Super-D  Plastic 
Pallets,  4000  pound  capacity,  $20,000  each. 
Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774-7000,  ext 
436. 

(1  EACH)  Beach  Mfg  (For  Napp)  manual  1 
punch,  trimmer  and  bender,  $1000  for  set.  (1)  1 
Beach  Automatic  plate  bender,  best  offer  over 
$5000.  (2)  Napp  ORC  2  piece  exposure  units, 
best  offer.  (1)  Warren  Foto-Finisher,  best  offer. 

1  (1)  Western  Plate  Processor  Model  300, 
i  $6000.  Contact:  Craig  Pollard;  (201)  774- 
1  7000,  ext  436. 

PHOTOTYPESETTING 

USED  TYPESEHING  EQUIPMENT 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales  Commission. 
We  remove  the  risk  when  buying  or  selling  be¬ 
tween  individuals. 

Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

1  3M  PYROFAX  Imager  and  Plate  Fuser, 

available  aMut  May  1. 

Phone;  (306)682-2561. 

PRESS  CONVERSIONS 

USED  COMPUGRAPHIC  FONTS 
Editwriter,  Trendsetter,  Comp  IV,  (choose  from 
our  libra™  of  over  300  strips),  4  Track,  $125;  2 
Track.  $80;  (width  card  included)  add  $20 ITC 
Track.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 

i  INVEST  IN  YOUR  PRESS 

HEADLINER  MARK  1  USERS 
'  PERFECTING  UNITS 

!  Goss  units  available  22V4"  and  239/16",  Goss 

1  half  decks  right  hand  and  left  hand,  Goss 
humps  10  side  and  13  side,  Goss  folders  in- 
1  verted  and  regular.  Whatever  your  requirement 

1  may  be,  please  contact  us  because  we  are  one 
of  the  largest  Stockers  in  America.  We  have  over 
80  units  in  our  warehouses. 

WE  BUY  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT!  Tired  of 
waiting  for  TOur  commission  agent  to  sell  your 
equipment?  Call  today— We  pay  spot  cash! 
DICK  HEPPARD,  GRAPHIC  DESIGN;  (313) 
758-0480. 

MERGENTHALER  V-l-P  Model-7245-3A.  Has 
been  in  storage,  but  has  been  running.  As  is,  in 
good  condition.  $6200  or  best  offer.  Call 
(504)  644-1829.  Ask  (or  Phil. 

NATIONAL  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT  BROKERS 
THE  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 
AM  Varityper,  Autologic,  Compug- 
raphic.EEText,  IBM,  Itek,  Mergenthaler,  VGC  ' 
"Sail  fof  the  most,  buy  for  the  least" 

7%  Selling  Commission. .Financing  Available  i 
All  Equipment  Guaranteed;  (216)  562-3750  j 


For  further  information,  please  contact  Printing 
Press  Services  Ltd,  E  34th  St,  Cleveland  OH; 
(216)  883-8724. 

Sellers  St  Factory,  Preston,  England; 
011-44-772-797050 


PRESSES 


TRENDSETTER  812  HR,  2  strips,  $8500; ' 
Trendsetter  88  HR,  6  strips,  $7750;  Unisetter 
LR  with  parts  kit,  $5000;  CG  DEK,  $1750;  CG 
FDR,  Never  Used,  $1350.  Guaranteed.  Bob  i 
Weber;  (216)  831-0480. 

FOR  SALE:  Harris  2200  terminals.  Also  parts  I 
for  Harris  HI 520  terminals.  Call  between  12  i 
and  6pm;  (201)  265-2448. 


COMPJR  with  5  strips,  $1400;  Comp  IV  A,  LR, 

2  strips,  $3250;  7200  D  PICA  counter,  5  1 
strips,  $750;  CG  4961,  parts  kit,  5  strips,  i 
$800.  Guaranteed.  Bob  Weber;  (216)  831-  , 
0480. 


2IV4"  CUTOFF  HEATSET  PRESS 

HarrisN1200,  21  Vk"  cutoff  by  40  V5"  5units, 
collect/non-collect  folder,  2  MEG  pasters  and 
Overly  14  foot  2  pass  dryer  chills  (New  1981). 
Excellent  press  for  square  tab  and  HeatSet 
circular. 

Harris  845,  8  units  (New,  approximately 
1981),  2  folders.  Angle  Bar  Nest  with  bay  win¬ 
dow,  4  Butler  pasters  (1800  FPM  data  mat 
controls).  Available  immediately  at  less  than 
half  new  price. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700.  Telex  20-6766. 


GOSS  Mark  I,  A-80,  22^4"  Cutoff 
6  Color  half  decks  ■ 

1  Double  2:1  folder  with  balloon  former  1 
Goss  Mark  I,  A-82,  239/16"  Cutoff  ; 

15  unit-digital  pasters  ' 

4  Superimposed  double  half  decks 

4  Single  half  decks  I 

5  Double  3:2  folders  ' 

Goss  mark  I,  A-88,  239/16"  Cutoff  30  units-  j 
digital  pasters 

5  3-position  color  cylinders  ! 

5  double  2:1  folders  j 

Double  and  single  Goss  portable  color  foun- 1 
tains  1 

Add-on  units  available 

Number  330  portable  Idab  stacker  with  card 
reader  and  programmer,  excellent  condition.  | 
Hoe  Colormatic  | 

8  units  available,  1966  (22^4"  cutoff) 

1  Single  3:2  folder,  double  upper  formers 
Skip  slitter,  fully  automatic  reels  ! 

G  E  unit  drive  and  controls  1 

Offered  Exclusively  by:  I 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP  ' 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999  [ 

Lenexa  KS  66215  1 

(913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362  i 


BRAND  NEW  8  unit  Urbanite  in  factory  crate 
available  for  immediate  sale,  in  Texas,  at  a  very 
special  price.  For  information  dial;  (3115283 
43-27-26. 


THATCHER  WEB  2  units  and  folder,  running; 
Cottrell  Vanguard  Web  3  units  and  folder,  run¬ 
ning;  1  Newsking  unit;  Community  folder  with 
40  HP  motor;  Suburban  900  series  unit  and 
folder;  John  Newman  (816)  756-3350. 


HARRIS  V-15  D 
4  print  units 
224'4"x36" 

JF  15  folder 
Located  Minnesota 
Broker 

J.  RIDLEY  LEWIS 
(214)  634-0558 

$185,000 

INLINE  CUSTOM  Bilt  2  Knife  Trimmer. 
Can  be  coverted  to  offline  operation. 
Phone  (805)  942-0448. 


GOSS  URBANITE,  5  units 
Urbanite  3-color  units,  add  on  units 
Suburban  1500,  4  units  and  7  units 
SC  Community,  5  units,  1976 
Community,  2  units,  1975  1 

Community  3-color  UOP  unit  ‘ 

Harris  845,  5  units  and  4  units  | 

V25,  4  units,  1978  1 

V15A,  4  units,  1978  and  1976 
V15A,  3  units,  1971 

VISA  and  V25  units,  also  folders  ; 

News  King,  10  units,  KJ8,  1982 
News  King,  3  units,  1972 
Color  King,  4  units,  KJ8,  1980  1 

ONE  CORP/Atlanta  1 

(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563  i 

HARRIS  845,  8  units  1982-1978  vintage,  8  ■ 
Martin  splicers,  2  folders,  22V4".  Like  new.  j 
Available  immediately. 

Harris-M-1000,  6  units,  2  Butlers,  Oven,  chill 
rolls,  1972.  I 

5  units  Harris  V22,  RBI  folder  I 

Goss  Suburban  1000  series,  4  units. 

Goss  Metro,  6  units- 1  color  cylinder,  1974- 
1976. 

Goss  Mark  I,  A-80,  224'4",  4  units,  2:1  folder, 
RTP's. 

Goss  Mark  I,  1  add-on  unit,  22^4  with  reel 
A-80. 

1  unit  Goss  Community  (grease)  with  folder.  1 
Vanguard  V-15,  4  units  1 

Urbanite,  3  units  plus  3-color  unit  1980-falder  1 
and  Butlers. 

BELL-CAMP  INC 
Box  97 

Elmwood  Park  NJ  07407 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 


2  UNIT  900  series  Suburban 

3  unit  1000  series  Suburban 

4  unit  1100  series  Suburban 
SU/Suburban  Folder 

i  1  Community  Oil  Bath  add-on 
I  Urbanite  tri-color  unit 

Urbanite  add-on  units  and  folders 
4  to  6  unit  V15A  with  JF15  folder,  1975/76 
Harris  V15A  add-on  units,  1975/76 

2  or  3  unit  News  King  with  KJ4,  reconditioned  , 
4  unit  News  King  with  KJ6,  reconditioned  1 
4  unit  News  King  with  KJ8  and  upper  former  | 
News  King  add-on  units 

3  unit  Vanguard 

Baldwin  1(54  Count-O-Veyor 
Ferag  counter/stacker,  reconditioned 

Offered  Exclusively  by 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP 
105th  &  Santa  Fe  Dr,  PO  Box  15999 
I  Lenexa,  Kansas  66215 

j  (913)  492-9050  Telex  4-2362 

j  3  UNIT  MERGENTHALER  PACER  36"  Web  j 
I  Offset  Press  with  Folder.  Excellent  condition- 
!  see  running.  $39,500;  (415)  873-2640.  ^ 

'  WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE;  Spare  parts  for  Hoe,  j 
1  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses,  offset  or  letter  | 
I  press. 

I  Portable  ink  fountains 

;  Cline  reels  and  pasters 

Goss  single  width  balloons 
104A  counter  stackers 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

6  units  of  Urbanite,  folder  and  balloon 
I  Press  #592 

i  12  Wood  electra  tab  pasters 

!  Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
I  Beach  piatemaking  systems 

!  Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  &  used 
I  We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
]  for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom. 

We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
1  We  buy  printing  equipment. 

I  NORTHEAST  INDTJSTRIES,  INC. 

(213)  256-4791 


2  Martin  Pasters,  1979  rated  1200  FPM. 

Goss  Community  add-on  units,  1969-76. 

Goss  Suburban  add-on  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  Vx  folders. 

Goss  Urbanite  folders  and  units. 

Goss  Urbanite  1000  series,  Vx  folder. 

6  Goss  Urbanite  1000  series  units. 

Goss  4,  6,  8-position  roll  stand. 

Goss  Urbanite,  10  units,  1980. 

Gregg  flying  imprinter  22  Vx",  45  VS". 

Fincor  motor  and  controls. 

Harris  V-15A,  add-on  units,  1977. 

Harris  V-25,  Vx  and  V5  folder  JF-1. 

Harris  845  add-on  units. 

Harris  845,  22^4,  8  units,  1973. 

Harris  845,  6  units,  22V4". 

Harris  V-25,  8  units,  1978, 

3  Butler  pasters,  1600  FPM,  1975. 

^lor  King  presses  and  units. 

Harris  V-25,  4  units,  1978. 

Count-O-Veyors  Model  106. 

2  Cary  Silicone  applicators. 

1  King  Press  Book  Former. 

WILL  SELL  COMPLETE  PRESSES  OR  ANY 
COMPONENTS  SEPARATELY. 

WANTED:  Newspaper  equipment  and  com¬ 
plete  plants. 

IPEC,  INC 

97  Marquardt  Dr 
Wheeling  IL  60090 

(312)459-9700  Telex  20-6766 


PRE-OWNED  WEB  PRESSES 
4-Suburban  900  series 
4-Suburban  1000  series 
4-Suburban  1500  series 
Suburban  combination  folder  with  balloon  for¬ 
mer.  Community  unit  1971. 

KJ6  V5-quarter  folder  with  balloon  former. 
Count-O-Veyor  model  106, 

Add-on  components  for  Goss,  Harris  and  King 
presses. 

All  machines  can  be  seen  in  operation  and  are 
available  for  immediate  delivery.  Call  or  write 
for  our  Turnkey  installation  price. 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

PO  BOX  211 
MARYSVILLE  WA  98270 
(206)  653-2519 


REBUILT  URBANITE  UNITS 


1 .  Individual  components  or  complete  presses. 

2.  Units  are  stripped  down  to  the  side  frames 
and  restored  to  like  new  condition. 

3.  Cost  is  approximately  half  of  replacement 
price, 

4.  Exchange  program  available  to  minimize 
down  time. 

5.  Inquire  for  oictures  and  brochures. 

IPEC,  INC,  97  Marquardt  Drive,  Wheeling  IL 
60090;  (312)  459-9700,  Telex  20-6766. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR 
USED  PRESSES  AND 
;  EQUIPMENT 

i  We  pay  cash!!! 

i 

i  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

t06(h  Er  Santa  Fe  Drive,  P.O.  Box  15998 
I  Lenexa,  Kansas  66Z15 

!  19131492-9060  Telex  4-2362 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
\^NTED  TO  BUY 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition.  ' 
Call  collect  Herb(201)289-7900.  AMS,  1290  ! 
Central  Av,  Hillside  NJ  07205. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  ADVANTGE.  Mayhill  Pub¬ 
lications,  Box  90,  Knightstown  IN  46148; 
(317)  345-5133. 


FACSIMILE 

EQUIPMENT 

Facsimile  transmission  systems  using  Muir- 
head  full  page  scanners  and  recorders  with  i 

Dacom  Data  compression  system.  ' 

Contact:  I 

J.  E.  Forster 

WELLINGTON  NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED, 

PO  Box  3740,  i 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

Tel  (collect)  729-009  Wgtn. 

Telex:  3586 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH, 
with  SC  folder  unit  separate. 
Box  1983,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MUELLER  259  Stacker 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  all  models 
UPECO 

(201)  438-3744 


HELP 

WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


NEWS-EDITORIAL:  Assistant/associate  pro-  I 
fessor,  tenure  track.  Begin  Fall  1983.  Teach  in  ' 
the  news-editorial  sequence,  plus  1  or  more  of  ! 
the  following:  advanced  skills  courses,  media  1 
management  or  electronic  news.  MA  plus  pro¬ 
fessional  and  teaching  experience,  interest  in  [ 
research  and  professional  service.  Nine-month 
contract;  $18,000-26,000.  Send  vita  and 
names  of  3  references  by  May  15  to:  Jay  Black, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Dept  of  Communica¬ 
tion,  UMC  46,  Utah  State  University,  Logan  UT 
84322.  AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISTS-IN-RESIDENCE 
Applications  invited  for  Colorado  State  Uni¬ 
versity/Gannett  Foundation  journalist-in- 
residence  program  for  1983-84  school  year,  to 
begin  in  September.  Each  visitor  will  spend 
three  weeks  on  campus  to  teach  and  counsel  I 
students  and  professionals.  Dates  of  visits  | 
negotiable.  Stipend  $1500.  Transportation 
paid.  Apartment  furnished.  Wanted  are:  j 

Agriculture  reporter  , 

Business-economics  reporter 
Environmental  reporter 
Reporter  with  national  and  state  political  and 
legislative  experience 

Broadcast  reporter  with  extensive 
newspaper  experience 
Managing  editor  ot  medium-circulation 
daily. 

Solid  professional  experience  essential. 
Teaching  experience  not  required.  Resumes, 
clips,  references  by  May  25  to:  Cecil  Neth, 
Department  of  Technical  Journalism,  Colorado 
State  University,  Fort  Collins  CO  80523.  Phon- 
e;  (303)  491-5132,  (303)  491-6310.  CSU  is 
an  affirmative  action  employer. 


JOIN  a  winning  team!  Ohio  University's  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Visual  (Communication  is  increasing  its 
faculty.  We  are  seeking  an  exceptionally 
talented  photo  communicator  with  support 
skills  in  industrial,  fashion,  or  advertising  illus¬ 
tration  and/or  mu"i-image  photographer/prog¬ 
rammer  with  a  sincere  interest  and  demons¬ 
trated  potential  in  teaching.  Must  have  a  mas¬ 
ter's  degree  in  journalism,  mass  communica¬ 
tion  or  art,  plus  extensive  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  A  bachelor's  degree  with  extraordinary 
professional  experience  considered.  The  insti¬ 
tute  is  jointly  funded  by  Colleges  of  Com¬ 
munication  and  Fine  Arts  and  offers  broad- 
based  and  intensive  professional  training  in 
picture  editing,  photo  communication,  photo 
illustration,  multi-image,  medical  and  science 
illustration,  performing  arts  communication 
and  electronic  visual  communication.  Tenure 
track  appointment  as  assistant  professor. 
$18,000  for  nine  month  academic  year  start¬ 
ing  September  1983.  Send  resume  and  port¬ 
folio  to:  Professor  Terry  Eiler,  Chairman,  Visual 
Communication  Search  Committee,  Room 
482,  Radio-TV  Communication  Building,  Ohio 
University,  Athens  OH  45701 .  Deadline  for  ap¬ 
plication:  May  30,  1983.  Ohio  University  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer. 


ASSISTANT  Journalism  Professor,  tenure-  | 
track  position,  for  Fall,  1983.  MA,  5  years  of  | 
professional  experience  required,  teaching  ex-  ; 
perience  preferred.  To  teach  basic  and  adv-  i 
anced  courses  in  reporting,  editing,  media  and 
society.  Photo  or  radio/TV  experience  useful.  ; 
Salary  negotiable.  Send  vita,  clips,  references  i 
to:  Steve  Nash,  Journalism  Coordinator,  Uni-  ' 
versity  of  Richmond  VA  23173.  Application  1 
deadline:  May  25.  I 


MEDIA  WRITING.  Assistant  professor  appoint-  j 
ment  in  media  writing  to  start  September  j 
1983.  This  position  is  important  to  an  interdis¬ 
ciplinary  major  in  business  and  technical  com- 
munications.  The  Assignment  includes  respon-  ■ 
sibility  for  advising  the  student  newspaper.  ; 
PhD  or  MA  plus  doctoral  equivalent  in  experi-  : 
ence.  To  expedite  consideration  please  send  ■. 
resume,  letters  of  reference,  and  transcripts  by 
June  1  to:  Dr.  Archie  K.  Loss,  Head  of  Division  i 
of  Arts  and  Humanistic  Studies,  Box  EP,  The  ' 
Pennsylvania  State  University-Behrend  Col-  : 
lege.  Station  Road,  Erie  PA  16563.  An 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Em-  ! 
ployer. 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY  seeks  Visiting  Assis¬ 
tant  Professor  or  temporary  Instructor  to  teach  ' 
mass  media  writing  courses,  supervise  electro-  ' 
nic  news  writing  laboratory,  advise  undergradu-  i 
ate  majors  and  SDX  chapter,  and  teach  5  to  7 
days  inservice  training  for  Cornell  Cooperative  i 
Extension  Senrice  personnel.  Position  open  Au¬ 
gust  29,  1983.  Appointment  of  up  to  three  \ 
years  available.  Summer  teaching  or  research  ' 
is  possible.  Qualification:  teaching  and  media 
or  public  information  writing  experience  re¬ 
quired;  science  journalism  experience  prefer¬ 
red.  PhD  in  communication,  mass  media  or  , 
journalism  required  for  Visiting  Assistant  Pro-  ' 
fessor  rank;  master's  degree  considered  for  In¬ 
struction  rank.  Salary  competitive.  Send  letter  | 
of  application,  complete  resume,  transcript 
and  names  of  five  references  by  May  15,  1983  | 
to:  Dr  J.  Paul  Yarbrough,  Search  Committee  ; 
Chairman,  Department  of  Communication  i 
Arts,  Cornell  University,  640  Stuart  Av,  Ithaca 
NY  14850. 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer 


MAGAZINE/GRAPHICS  tenure-track  position. 
PhD  or  ABD  preferred;  Masters'  with  commit¬ 
ment  to  complete  PhD  essential.Start  9/ 1  83. 
Salary  for  nine  months  up  to  $20,000  pius 
substantial  benefits.  Should  be  able  to  teach  I 
variety  of  courses  in  accredited  magazine  sequ-  ' 
ence,  plus  basic  graphics.  Apply  by  5/27'83iO:  , 
Cortland  Anderson,  Director,  E.  W.  Scripts 
School  of  Journalism,  Ohio  University,  Athens 
OH  45701.  Ohio  University  is  an  affirmative 

I  action  employer. 

,  ADMINISTRATIVE 


PROFITABLE  national  weekly  general  aviation 
newspaper  seeking  top  executive  to  lead  small 
staff  in  attaining  new  goals  in  national  sales, 
editorial,  and  paid  circulation.  Must  have  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  newspaper  and  general  avia¬ 
tion  industries  plus  ability  to  develop  a  high 
profit  margin.  Company  plane  available  to 
licensed  pilot.  General  office  in  Texas.  Must  be 
available  by  June  15,  1983.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to:  T.  Taylor,  1712  Belt- 
line  Rd,  (iarrollton  TX  75006. 


'  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF 

PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

,  Responsible  for  managing  University  informa¬ 
tion  functions-liason  with  print  and  broadcast 
media,  coordination  of  publications  and  spe¬ 
cial  events,  public  relations  and  media-related 
outreach.  Objective  is  to  promote  general 
understanding  of  the  University. 

'  Supervises  information,  media  and  public  rela- 
i  tions  specialists  and  coordinates  related  activi¬ 
ties  in  colleges,  departments  and  offices. 
Reports  to  Executive  Director,  Office  of  Uni¬ 
versity  Relations  and  works  closely  with  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Vice  Presidents,  Deans  and  others. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  five  years'  ex¬ 
perience  with  series  of  progressive  responsibili¬ 
ties  in  print  and/or  broadcast  media,  proven 
leadership  and/or  administrative  abilities. 
Community  and  university  experience  are  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  required.  Experience  in  public 
relations  outside  the  print  and/or  broadcast 
media  is  an  acceptable  substitute  as  long  as 
candidate  has  had  substantive  contact  with  the 
media. 

■  Available  July  1,  1983.  Salary  will  meet  ex- 
I  isting  market  conditions.  Deadline  for  applica¬ 
tions  is  May  23,  1983.  A  letter  of  application 
and  resume,  along  with  the  names  of  three 
references,  should  be  forwarded  to:  Dr.  Allan 
I  Beigel,  Executive  Director,  Office  of  University 
Relations,  Slonaker  Alumni  Building  109,  The 
University  of  Arizona,  Tucson  AZ  85721. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Em¬ 
ployer 
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DO  IT  ALL 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  small  weekly  in  resort  area  m  Adirondack  : 
Mountains  in  New  York.  Need  profit  builder.  | 
Will  be  very  liberal  in  profit  sharing.  Absentee  • 
owner.  Write  Box  5622.  Editor  &  Publisher 


PURCHASING  DIRECTOR  sought  for  major 
publishing  and  commercial  printing  company  . 
based  in  Washington  DC.  Director  will  develop  ' 
company's  new  Purchasing  Department  and  be  ' 
responsible  for  implementing  and  coordinating  ' 
policies  and  procedures  for  the  following:  ven-  , 
dor  relations,  contract  negotiations,  inventory  ! 
control,  purchasing  cycle  controls  and  receiv¬ 
ing.  Experience  with  automated  system  an  im-  : 
pohant  consideration .  Please  send  resume  and  i 
salary  histoiy  to  the  Vice  President  for  Adminis-  < 
tration,  475  School  St  SW,  Washington  DC  • 
20024.  I 


PUBLISHER/GROUP  MANAGER— Che¬ 
sapeake  Publishing  Corporation,  a  group  of  18 
newspapers  in  the  Maryland/Delaware  area 
owned  by  Whitney  Communications  is  seeking 
a  publisher  for  the  Maryland  Independent  and  : 
South  Prince  George's  Independent  located 
just  south  of  Washington,  DC. 

The  right  candidate  could  also  qualify  for  larger 
responsibilities  as  manager  of  the  Southern 
Maryland  Group  for  Chesapeake  which  in¬ 
cludes  5  newspapers  in  four  fast-growing  coun¬ 
ties  in  the  DC  area. 

Qualities  we  seek  in  this  candidate  include 
general  experience  in  the  newspaper  business; 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  "man-  I 
ager;"  proven  leader  and  positive  motivator  of 
people;  good  communicator;  planner;  and  | 
marketer. 

These  are  outstanding  newspapers  in  outstand¬ 
ing  markets.  If  you  think  you  can  provide  them 
outstanding  management  please  send  resume  , 
to:  Charles  Lyons,  Chesapeake  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration.  lA  Airpark  Dr,  Easton  MD  21601.  ^ 


STUDENT  MEDIA  technical  advisor  available 
mid-July  1983.  Responsibilities:  to  provide 
continuity  and  technical  assistance  for  Colora-  ' 
do  State  University's  newspaper  and  yearbook,  j 
Qualifications:  Bachelor's  Degree  in  Graphic 
Design  or  related  discipline.  Minimum  2  years  ' 
experience  in  field.  Salary:  $13,000- 
$16,000.  Contact:  Mims  Harris,  Lory  Student  ; 
Center,  Colorado  State  University,  Fort  Collins 
CO  80523;  (303)  491-6626.  Deadline;  Ap-  i 
plication,  resume  and  3  reference  names  June  1 
13,  1983.  CSU  is  EEO/AA  Employer.  E.O. 
Office  314  Student  Senrices  Building. 


TOP  FINANCIAL  manager  needed  fora  32,000 
circulation  daily  in  the  Northeast.  $30,000  ' 
annual  salary  plus  a  comprehensive  benefit  j 
package.  Strong  accounting  and  nevrspaper , 
background  desired.  Send  resume  to  Box 

5650,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ ■ 

WEEKLY  MANAGER  with  heavy  advertising  , 
and  promotional  background.  Strong  Ohio  ' 
weekly.  Compensation  commensurate  with 
ability.  Send  resume  to  Box  5637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

You  May  Take  One  Giant  Step... 

toward  a  better  job 
by  placing  your  ad  in  E&P's 
Positions  Wanted  section!  1 


ADVERTISING 


CUSSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Zone  8  50,000  plus  daily  for  promotion-  ; 
oriented  classified  ad  manager.  Must  have  a 
proven  record  of  sales  to  motivate,  tram,  and 
supervise  an  experienced  sales  staff.  Position  i 
includes  salary,  benefit  plan,  and  incentives  ; 
based  on  performance.  Send  your  resume  and  i 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box  5651,  Edi-  I 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


HELP  US  GROW! 

I  We  are  sitting  on  top  of  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
:  ing  markets  in  the  country  in  Southeast  Texas. 

'  We  are  looking  for  an  Advertising  Director  cap¬ 
able  of  directinga  sales  staff  able  to  adequately 
;  serve  our  advertisers  and  generate  advertising 
revenue  for  our  future  growth.  Person  we  seek 
should  have  a  proven  track  record  in  developing 
strong  sales  staffs  and  management  team. 

A  great  opportunity  for  the  right  person.  Send 
resume  to  Box  5661,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MARKETING/ADVERTISING  Director  to  join 
with  aggressive  management  team  for  Zone  6 
55,000  daily.  Applicant  needs  to  bring  experi¬ 
ence  record  of  motivation,  leadership,  creativ¬ 
ity.  increased  sales  and  open  minded 
approaches.  The  successful  candidate  should 
be  well  versed  in  a  variety  of  print  advertising 
vehicles.  This  is  not  a  9-5  job,  but  an  excellent 
career  growth  opportunity  with  commensurate 
salary  and  benefits.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  in  confidence  to  Box 
5668,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


PUBLISHER/PRESIDENT 

To  lOOK-i-  -I-  -f 

Zones  4,  5  and  9.  Are  you  a  heavyweight  in  the 
publishing/advertising  business?  Shopper  ex¬ 
perience?  Looking  for  a  challenge?  Media  con¬ 
glomerate  offers  excellent  compensation  pack¬ 
age  including  relocation,  auto,  etc.  Reply  in 
confidence  to;  Greg  Vallone,  (213)  705-3138 
or  send  resume,  with  salary  history.  tO:  7906 
Jamieson  Ave,  Reseda  CA  91335. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Seeking  aggressive  individual  with  strong  man¬ 
agement  ability  for  small  Arizona  daily  (6  day), 
located  in  an  expanding  growth-market.  Offer¬ 
ing  approximately  $20,000  plus  excellent 
company  benefits.  Send  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  5483,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHOPPER  GENERAL  MANAGERS 
AND  SALES  MANAGERS 
We  need  aggressive  self  starters  with  sales 
management  experience  for  existing  and  new 
shopper  divisions  in  the  Midwest  and  Califor¬ 
nia.  If  you  are  a  number  two  person  or  a  number 
one  without  a  challenge  we  can  offer  that  chal¬ 
lenge.  We  offer  better  than  average  compensa¬ 
tion,  excellent  fringe  benefits  and  a  chance  to 
join  our  progressive  newspaper  and  shopper 
family.  Along  with  your  resume,  write  and  tell 
how  you  can  help  us  grow.  General  Mana|er. 
Brehm  Communications  Inc,  PO  Box  838, 
Downey  CA  9024 1 . 


WEST  COAST  GENERAL  MANAGER.  Well 
established  shopper.  Large  circulation.  Excel¬ 
lent  name  recognition.  Needs  strong  manager 
to  "run  the  show."  Please  call  Dennis  Fearing. 
(213)  344-7177  or  send  resume  to  Multi- 
Media  Enterprises.  7616  Lindley  Avenue.  Ste. 
9,  Reseda  CA  91335. 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  manager,  strong  on 
layout.  Aggressive  salesman  with  ability  to  train 
staff.  Zone  5  weekly.  Send  resume  to  Box 
5636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ZONE  8  or  9  well-established  shoppers  in  the 
growing  West  want  a  goal-oriented  can-do  sales 
representative.  Good  opportunity.  Phone; 
(801)  355-1975  or  write:  PO  Box  717,  Salt 
Lake  City  UT  84110. 


MEDIUM-SIZED.  Zone  1  daily  in  competitive 
market  seeks  an  individual,  preferably  with 
managerial  experience,  to  fill  this  immediate 
opening.  The  right  person  must  be  strong  on 
motivational  and  promotional  skills.  Summa¬ 
rize  track  record  and  requirements  in  first  reply. 
Box  5^5,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DRAW  YOUR  OWN  CON¬ 
CLUSIONS 

About  the  most  effective  medium 
in  the  newspaper  field! 
Place  an  E&P  Classified 
and  you'll  get  the  picture! 

(212)  752-7050 _ 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


ART  DIRECTOR  needed  for  publishing  com¬ 
pany  located  north  of  Dallas  near  resort  area. 
Must  be  illustrator  with  very  creative  prospec¬ 
tive  ad  layout  background.  Up  to  $400  week 
plus  benefits.  (214)  465-1403. 


GAY  WEEKLY  tabloid  newspaper  in  major 
Northeast  city  seeks  experienced  designer.  Sal¬ 
ary  in  mid-teens,  excellent  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  examples  to  Box  5656,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GRAPHICS  DESIGNER 
Artist  needed  to  conceive  and  execute  we- 
catching  graphics  tor  mam  news  section  of  The 
Miami  News.  Job  includes  front  page  design. 
Newspaper  and  color  experience  preferred.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay  and  benefits.  Contact:  Cal  Deal; 
(305)  350-6174;  PO  Box  615,  Miami  FL 
33152. 


STAFF  POSITION  for  person  strong  in  the  con¬ 
ceptualization  and  implementation  of  informa¬ 
tional  graphics.  Newspaper  experience  prefer- 
1  red.  Contact:  Ed  Kohorst,  Graphics  Director/ 
Art,  St  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  900  N  Tucker 
Blvd,  St  Louis  MO  63101. 


THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/The  States-ltem  is 
looking  for  an  artist  who  will  bring  an  imagina¬ 
tive  graphic  design  approach  to  page  layout, 
maps,  charts  and  some  illustration. 

Send  resume  and  samples  to: 

Attention:  News  Art 
The  Times-Picayune  Publishing  Corp 
3800  Howard  Avenue 
New  Orleans  LA  70140 
An  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 
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HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


CIRCULATION  MARKETING/SALES 
MANAGER 

Excellent  small  daily  (Zone  5)  seeks  an  aggres¬ 
sive  Circulation  Marketing/Sales  Manager. 
Total  market  coverage  responsibility.  Imple¬ 
ment  creative  circulation  marketing  program. 
Must  be  promotion  minded  and  well  orga¬ 
nized.  Competent  staff. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 

Box  5677 

Editor  &  Publisher 

SUPERVISOR  HOME  DELIVERY 
Opportunity  for  a  grovrth  oriented  district  man¬ 
ager  or  home  delivery  supervisor  with  a  small 
daily  to  gain  management  experience  on  a  large 
daily  and  Sunday.  Conipetitive  salary-fringe 
package.  Zone  2.  Full  resume  and  references 
sent  in  confidence.  Box  5623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  fast  growing 
suburban  newspapers'  multi-faceted  circula¬ 
tion  department  combining  mail  and  hand  deli¬ 
vered  saturation  newspapers  with  circulation  of 
300,000  bi-weekly,  also  several  paid  twice- 
weeklies.  Must  have  strong  newspaper  and  or 
saturation  product  background.  Must  be  a 
highly  creative  professional  with  good  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  top-flight  highly  aggressive  orga¬ 
nization  with  expanding  future.  Salary 
$35,000  plus  benefits  and  incentive  program. 
Also  willing  to  train. 

Today  Newspapers 
1661  Rt  23 

Wayne  NJ  07470 

Send  resume  or  call  George  Miller;  (201)  696- 
3000. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
We  are  looking  for  a  highly  motivated  individual 
to  guide  and  direct  our  delivery  force.  TMC 
knowledge  helpful.  Will  be  in  Zone  5.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual.  Creativity 
desirable.  Box  5671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Crew  Managers  wanted 

Sell  subscriptions  to  Orange 
County's  1  newspaper.  The 
Register.  Experienced  crew 
managers  can  earn  $700  per 
week  and  up!  Call;  (714)  7S4- 
4421,  afternoons  and  ask  for 
Mr.  Barba.  Zone  9. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
COMMUNICATE  WITH 
THE  COMMUNICATORS! 


JOIN  OUR  CONTRACT  CREW!  i 

.  .  Those  individuals,  com-  I 

panies,  syndicates  that  know  the  j 
value  of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  , 
on  a  regular  basis.  I 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per  j 
year,  we  produce  business  and  pro-  | 
fit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you  ; 
freedom  to  rotate  your  copy  within  , 
our  regular  deadline  times,  month-  | 
ly  billing  and  the  best  exposure  in 
the  field.  ^ 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the  | 
most  effective  classified  market  in  . 
the  newspaper  industry. 

E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 


EDITORIAL 


^  SMALL,  growing  western  Louisiana  weekly 
needs  motivated  editor  to  take  helm.  Advertis- 
<  ing  knowledge  and  business  experience  prefer- 
I  red.  Send  clips  and  resume  to;  West  LA  Star, 
I  PO  Box  1209,  Many  LA  71449. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  needed  for  five  day,  award 
winning  daily  in  North  Carolina  foothills.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  will  have  1-2  years  sports 
reporting  experience  with  layout  and  photo 
ability  required.  Send  resume  and  clips  to;  Wis- 
ter  Jackson,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily 
Courier,  Box  1149,  Forest  City  NC  28034. 


I  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE/The  States-ltem  of 
I  New  Orleans  is  seeking  copy  editors.  Candi- 
j  dates  should  have  at  least  two  years  of  copy 
desk  experience.  They  should  be  able  to  de- 
!  monstrate  a  strong  command  of  the  English 
i  language  and  ability  to  write  bright,  accurate 
I  headlines. 

,  All  copy  desk  positions  require  evening  work. 

I  Send  resume  to:  The  Personnel  Manager,  The 
I  Times-Picayune/The  States-ltem,  3800  Ho¬ 
ward  Av,  New  Orleans  LA  70140. 

an  equal  opportunity  employer  m/f 

I  VERSITLE  MANAGING  editor  for  rapidly  grow- 
'  ing,  award-winning,  twice-weekly  in  Northern 
I  California's  Sierra  foothills.  8000  circulation, 
j  Editorial  staff  of  6.  We're  looking  for  a  self- 
j  starter-a  person  strong  on  organization,  effi¬ 
ciency,  detail  and  overall  operations.  Copy  desk 
I  experience  required.  Must  be  production 
oriented  and  capable  of  maintaining  existing 
,  graphic  excellence.  Beautiful  low-crime  com¬ 
munity  with  good  schools  and  recreation  oppor- 
I  tunities.  Strong  independent  company  with 
I  new  building.  Send  complete  resume  including 
work  history,  references  and  salary  expecta- 
I  tions  to  Box  5676,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Editorial  Page  Editor 

We  are  looking  for  an  experi- 
j  enced  editorial  writer  or  col¬ 
umnist  to  write  editorials  and 
handle  op  ed  pages.  We  want 
someone  willing  to  settle  in  for 
the  long  haul,  but  able  to  speak 
with  a  strong,  independent 
voice.  Executive  salary,  be¬ 
nefits.  Send  resume  and  work 
samples  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Times  Herald  Record 
40  Mulberry  Street 
Middletown  IW  10940 
We  are  an  equal  opportunity 
_ employer. _ j 


CHALLENGING  magazine/feature  writing  posi¬ 
tion  at  aggressive  Alaska  daily.  We're  looking 
for  a  dynamic,  experienced  writer.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  Mike 
Campbell,  Assistant  Managing  Editor,  Anchor¬ 
age  Daily  News,  Pouch  6616,  Anchorage  AK 
99502. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Daily  News,  Los  Angeles'  fastest-growing 
daily  newspaper,  is  looking  for  a  copy  editor  in 
its  features  department.  Applicants  should  j 
have  2-3  years  professional  experience.  The  job  i 
requires  a  good  eye  for  proper  grammar  and  the 
ability  to  write  bright  sprightly  headlines  under 
deadline  pressure.  VDT  experience  is  helpful. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  5652,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CENTRAL  OHIO  daily  (7300  circulation)  seeks 
working  ad  manager.  You  must  be  our  top  sales¬ 
person,  in  addition  to  supenrising  a  5  person 
staff.  Strong  shopper  competition.  Must  be 
strong  on  promotions,  staff  development,  and 
community  relations.  Send  resume  and  salary 
needs  to:  Publisher,  Urbana  Daily  Citizen,  PO 
Box  191,  Urbana  OH  43078. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

Major  New  England  daily  has  opening 
for  editoriol  cartoonist.  Primary  respon¬ 
sibility  will  involve  making  a  meaningful 
and  imaginative  contribution  on  a  daily 
basis. 

Qualifications  required  are  compara¬ 
ble  experiefKe  on  a  small  to  medium¬ 
sized  daily  newspaper  and  interest  in  in-  | 
fluencing  editorial  judgments. 

Ideally  situated  in  a  medium-sized  i 
metropolitan  area,  we  offer  an  excellent 
starting  pay,  benefits  pcKkage  and  pro¬ 
fessional  growth. 

If  interested,  please  send  resume,  in¬ 
cluding  current  salary,  with  a  copy  of 
portfolio  to; 

Box  5613,  Editor  4  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer  MIP 


COPY  EDITOR 

You  are  a  quality-oriented  wordsmith  who 
appreciates  structure  and  style,  a  designer  with 
an  artistic  flair  for  feature  pages.  You  can  edit 
quickly  and  accurately,  and  then  turn  to  laying 
out  hard  news  pages  on  our  modified  universal 
desk.  You  thrive  in  a  creative  environment.  We 
want  you  to  challenge  us  as  much  as  we  chal¬ 
lenge  you  in  the  mutual  push  for  excellence. 

We  are  lookingfor  a  top  notch  copy  editor.  If  you 
can  meet  our  high  standards,  please  send  re¬ 
sume,  layout  samples,  and  a  cover  letter  with 
salary  requirements  to:  Nancy  Wilson,  Employ¬ 
ment/Compensation  Manager,  Telegraph 
Herald,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  52001. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


COPY  EDITOR 
34,000  AM  in  Zone  3  needs  a  copy  editor  who 
knows  the  job  from  punctuation  to  page  design, 
A  person  with  a  wide  range  of  skills  will  have  a 
good  opportunity  to  use  and  develop  them  on 
our  news  desk.  Recent  graduates  considered. 

!  Box  5686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  editor  for  rapidly  expanding 
national  magazine:  strong  background  in  story 
selection,  editing  and  magazine  production  in¬ 
cluding  working  knowledge  of  and  deep  interest 
in  country  music.  Fortune  1000  company.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Send  resume,  samples  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5625,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  responsible  for  coordinating  "Neigh¬ 
bors"  publication,  three  weekly  Zoned  edi¬ 
tions,  (Wednesdays).  Editing,  layout  and  head¬ 
line  experience  required.  Supervises  two  em¬ 
ployees.  Send  resume  materials  to:  Mary  Col¬ 
lins,  The  Gazette,  500  Third  Av  SE,  Cedar 
Rapids  lA  52401. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITOR 

Experienced  editor  for  new,  top-quality  senior 
citizen  news  monthly.  Excellent  ground  floor 
opening.  Publisher  is  aggressive  and  expan¬ 
sion-oriented.  Very  attractive  salary,  benefits 
and  advancement  opportunities.  Phoenix 
headquarters,  first  issue  planned  for  October 
'B3.  Send  complete  resume  and  income  needs 
to:  Senior  Perspective,  141  E  Palm  Lane  1(K), 
Phoenix  AZ  85004. 


EXECUTIVE  SPORTS  EDITOR— mid-sized 
southern  daily  seeks  executive  sports  editor 
with  proven  organizational  and  supervisory 
ability.  Candidates  must  have  strong  skills  in 
writing  and  editing  and  a  minimum  of  5  years 
experience  as  a  daily  sports  editor.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  clips  to  Box  5666,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 


'  ALASKAN  WEEKLY  seeking  experienced  repor¬ 
ter.  Modern  newsroom  with  terminals.  Moving 
allowance  provided.  Send  clips  (nonreturn- 
able)  and  resume,  complete  with  references, 
tO:  Ron  Loesch,  Publisher,  The  Pilot,  Box  930, 
Petersburg  AK  99833. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Aggressive,  well-organized  assigning  editor 
sought  for  our  award-winning  mid-sized  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  2.  We're  looking  for  im¬ 
agination,  flair,  good  leadership  skills  and  the 
push  that  makes  routine  stories  worth  page 
one.  If  you  merely  react  to  events,  don't  bother 
applying.  Box  5667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  REPORTERS 
WANTED:  Several  experienced  business  wri¬ 
ters/editors.  National  publication  seeking  top 
I  talent  for  its  California  office.  Please  send  re- 
j  sume  and  clips  to  Box  5672,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


"HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNALISM  " 

[  For  information,  write:  Northwest  Marketing  Li- 
I  mited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey  WA  98503. 


INTERNS  WANTED  to  work  with  top  investiga¬ 
tive  reporter.  No  pay  but  great  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clips  tO:  Jack  Anderson, 
1401  16th  Street,  NW,  Washington  D(i 
20036. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  FOR  Upper  Peninsula 
Michigan  daily.  Local  news  our  bread  and  but¬ 
ter.  Shirt-sleeve  job.  Experience  and  track  re¬ 
cord  required.  If  you  have  the  skills,  manage¬ 
ment  experience,  news  judgment,  drive  and 
determination  to  lead  our  reporting  staff,  you'd 
better  move  quickly.  Box  5620,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

NORTH  CAROLINA  daily  seeking  experienced 
news  pro.  Answer  directly  to  general  manager. 
Six-day  with  15,000  circulation.  Develop 
young  reporters,  build  staff,  write  editorials. 
Need  highly  organized,  logical  and  stable  indi¬ 
vidual.  You  will  work  hard.  Location:  Lumber- 
ton  NC  but  respond  in  writing  to:  Bruce  Morri¬ 
son,  Concord  tribune,  PO  Box  608,  Concord 
NC  28025. 


MILITARY  EDITOR.  International  aerospace 
magazine  (weekly)  has  opening  for  a  Washing- 
ton  IX)  based  military  editor.  Applicants  should 
have  beat  experience  with  daily  newspapers 
and  some  service  experience  is  desirable.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box  5681, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  DIRECTOR 

University  of  Southern  California  seeks  results- 
oriented  manager  to  be  director  of  USC  news 
service.  Responsible  for  aggressive  national 
media  effort,  Supenrises  staff  of  11.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  journalism  or  public  relations  a  must. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to:  Office  of 
Public  Relations  &  Information,  USC,  ADM 
357,  Los  Angeles  CA  90089-0018. 


PRODUCT  INFORMATION  SPECIALIST/ 
COPY  WRITER 

We  are  one  of  the  nation's  leading  mail  order 
outfitters  for  the  outdoor  enthusiast.  Growth 
dictates  a  need  to  add  another  person  to  our 
product  information  section.  The  person  we  are 
looking  for  must  love  hunting  and  fishing  and 
be  well  versed  in  the  various  items  of  equip¬ 
ment  utilized.  A  pleasant  phone  voice  is  essen¬ 
tial  since  the  person  will  be  answering  custom¬ 
ers'  questions  and  inquiries.  This  is  a  growth 
oriented  opportunity  which  offers  an  excellent 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  package.  Interested 
persons  should  send  their  resume  with  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  explaining  why  they 
believe  they  are  the  right  person  for  this  posi¬ 
tion  tO:  Rod  Reeder,  Personnel  Manager,  Cabe- 
la's  Inc,  812  13th  Av,  Sidney  NB  69160. 


REPORTER  for  outstanding  weekly.  New  York 
City  area.  Heavy  hard  news  load  witfi  opportun¬ 
ity  for  investigative  reporting.  Experience 
essential.  Send  clips,  resume  and  cover  letter 
to  Box  5687,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  number 
given  in  the  ad,  do  Editor  &  Publisher, 
575  Lexington  Av,  New  York,  NY  1(X)22. 
Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of  clips 
submitted  in  response  to  an  ad.  Include 
only  material  which  can  be  forwarded  in 
a  large  manilla  envelope.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  is  not  responsible  for  the  return  of 
ony  mgteriol  submitted  to  its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1983 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR-Growing,  10  month  old.  suburban 
weekly  in  Zone  2  needs  shirt  sleeve,  working 
editor  with  strong  graphic,  writing  and  layout 
skills.  Knowledge  of  typesetting,  photography 
and  especially  modular  layout  a  must.  Contact: 
The  Pennsylvania  Beacon,  One  Ararat  Boule¬ 
vard,  Harrisburg  PA  17110, 

EDITOR  for  New  York  City  neighborhood  week¬ 
ly.  We're  small  but  tough,  with  prize  winning 
investigaiive  reporting  and  the  usual  commun¬ 
ity  beats  You  must  have  a  strong  commitment 
to  the  highest  standards,  and  be  capable  of 
staff  direction  and  rapid  rewrite.  Long  hours. 
Starting  salary  mid-teens.  Box  5688,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IT’S  A  CLASSIFIED 
SECRET! 

We  ll  never  reveal  the  identity  of 
an  E&P  box  holder.  However,  if 
you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to 
certain  newspapers  (or  compan¬ 
ies),  seal  your  reply  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  box  hol¬ 
der.  Attach  a  note  listing  news¬ 
papers,  groups  or  companies  you 
don't  want  the  reply  to  reach;  put 
the  reply  and  note  in  an  envelope 
addressed  to  E&P  Classifieds.  If 
the  Box  Number  you're 
answering  is  on  your  list,  we  ll 
discard  your  reply. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


i  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS 
I  Often  need  qualified  people  in  all  departments. 

I  Our  free  referral  service  is  available.  Send  in 
your  resume  and  we  will  use  it  to  fulfill  inquiries 
from  our  newspapers.  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWS- 
I  PAPER  ASSOCIATION,  INC,  223  Derby  St, 


_ FREELANCE _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  to  prepare  short  arti¬ 
cles  for  new  newsletter  mailed  to  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers.  business  communicators,  and  associa¬ 
tion  executives.  Subjects:  writing,  editing,  de¬ 
sign,  layout,  typesetting,  printing,  all  major 
areas  of  the  graphic  arts.  Send  resume  and 
clips:  Mr.  Carl  H.  Wurzer,  Centaur&Co.,  5097, 
1629  K  St,  NW,  Washington  DC  20006. 

FREELANCE  journalists  wanted  to  cover  broad-  ' 
casting  subjects  for  United  Kingdom  based  in-  I 
ternational  magazine.  Best  rates.  Write  to:  In¬ 
ternational  Broadcasting,  BSO  Publications,  3-  ! 
5  St  John  Street,  London  ECl.  Tel:  253-7 HA.  ' 

WANTED;  Freelance  articles  sought  on  pock-  | 
etknife  collection,  collectors,  lore.  Photos  also.  ! 
Write  Box  5375,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ JOB  LEADS _ 

NEWSPAPER  training  needed  in  many  PR/ 
editorial  areas.  For  newsletter  rates:  M  Stern- 
man,  68-38  Yellowstone,  Forest  Hills  NY 
11375. 


PRESSROOM 


POSITIONS  I 

WANTED  I 

_ i 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

AD/BUSINESS  manager  wants  general  mana- 
ffir's  position.  Weekly  and  daily  experience. 
Solid  record.  Profit  booster.  Aggressive.  Hard 
worker.  Organized.  Any  Zone.  Box  5615,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/publisher  assistant. 

I  Well  educated,  known  achiever,  18  years  ex-  i 
perience,  multi-newspaper  background  with 
successful  track  record  is  available  to  manage  , 
small  to  medium  size  newspaper.  Highest  re¬ 
ferences  and  recommendations.  Available  for 
ANPA,  Write  Box  5579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

■ _ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— currently  em¬ 
ployed  with  80,000  circulation  paper-seeking 
growth  position  with  medium  size  paper  in  Ari¬ 
zona.  California,  Florida.  10  years  experience 
in  advertising-outstanding  sales  track  record. 
Reply  Box  5624,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  manager  seeks  new 
and  challenging  position  within  Zone  3  or  4- 
strong  in  motivating  sales  staff,  organization, 
creativity,  layout.  Box  5654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'  LOOKING  for  an  aggressive  person  to  lead  and 
I  establish  greater  sales  from  your  advertising 
1  department?  Send  for  information  to  Box 
I  5629,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I - 

I  MARKETING/ADVERTISING— ambitious,  ex¬ 
perienced.  educated,  articulate  leader,  motiva- 
.  tor  and  known  achiever  with  high  success  in 
I  sales,  promotion,  personnel  development  in 
both  advertising  and  circulation  is  available  for 
!  ANPA  intenriew.  Best  references.  Write  today. 
Box  5578,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  RESULTS-ORIENTED,  successful  advertising 
director.  Excellent  track  record  and  references. 
Strong  in  sales,  marketing,  organization,  train¬ 
ing.  Cost  conscious,  conscientious.  Presently 
employed,  seek  greater  challenge.  Box  5587, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CIRCULATION 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD-WINNING  sports  writer  at  40,000  dai¬ 
ly  seeks  position  at  daily  in  50,000-150,000 
circulation  range.  Have  covered  prep,  collegi¬ 
ate  and  professional  sports.  Always  on  lookout 
for  creative  features.  Box  5641,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

APPALACHIAN  county-seat  weekly  sought  by 
experienced  reporter,  photographer.  Unicorn 
Hunter.  Resigned  from  7  years  as  State  PIO  (a 
good  one):  returned  to  honest,  thorough  local 
news.  I'll  stay  in  the  right  place.  Bruce  Wil¬ 
liams,  20215  W  Coffee  Rd,  New  Berlin  Wl 
53151;  (414)  549-1215. 

AGGRESSIVE  reporter  seeking  advancement. 
Strong  resume,  clips,  photos.  Contact  Box 
5679,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS/LEGAL  reporter  with  2  years  daily 
experience  seeks  beat  with  metro  daily.  Tired  of 
covering  Washington  DC  non-news  scene  and 
eager  to  relocate  to  paper  where  business  re¬ 
porting  is  high  priority.  Box  5657,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BUSINESS  WRITER/EDITOR.  Excellent  cre- 
dentials.  Now  with  metro  that  has  de- 
emphasized  financial  coverage.  Box  5670, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  needed.  Send  re-  i 

sume  to:  Production  Director,  The  Daily  News  I  nS 

of  The  Virgin  Islands,  PO  Box  1510,  StT^homas 

VI  00801  or  phone;  (809)  774-8772.  |  pupifsher  *  ”  position.  Box  5617,  Editor  & 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Must  have  experience  directing  all  phases  of 
composing  room  operation.  Knowledge  of  CSI 
front-end  system,  Raycomp  100  Ad  system,  or 
similar  equipment  necessary.  Send  resume  to; 
Tom  Braunschweig,  Production  Director,  Re¬ 
porter-Telegram,  201  E  Illinois  St,  Midland  TX 
79701. 


ELECTRONIC  TECHNICIAN 
Assistant  foreman,  must  have  experience  in 
preventive  maintenance  of  all  composing  room 
equipment  including  Raycomp  100  Ad  system 
and  APS  Micro-5's,  typesetters.  Also,  capable 
of  directing  all  phases  of  composing  room  op-  | 
eration,  not  necessary  but  a  real  plus.  Send  ' 
resume  to:  Tom  Braunschweig,  Production  [ 
Director,  Reporter-Telegram,  201  E  Illinois  St, 
Midland  TX  79701.  j 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly  shopper  I  ' 
chain,  14  edition,  200M  circulation  seeking  ' 
production  manager/cold  type  foreman.  Must  * 
nave  thorough  knowledge  of  all  pre-press  op-  I 
erations.  Dymographic  systems.  Ideal  position  * 
for  assistant  ready  to  move  up.  Excellent  salary  ' 
and  company  benefits.  Send  resume  with  sal-  ' 
ary  history  to  Box  5675,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ■ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  7, 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


LIFESTYLE/MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Imaginative,  curious  and  fascinated  with  life. 
Seeking  leadership  post  with  features  or  weekly 
magazine.  Top  layout  and  design  ability.  Good 
writer  and  eye  for  stories.  10  years  experience. 
Reply  Box  5655,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  BA.  More  than  a  decade  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  sound  reporting  based  on  research  abil¬ 
ity.  Career  position  sought.  Box  5642,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

OPINION  PAGE— Provocative  and  constructive 
editorial  writer;  careful  and  imaginative  layout 
talent;  experienced  editor.  Seek  solid  daily  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  for  professionalism.  Box  5646.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PT  REPORTER  seeks  full-time  job  with  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  Past  arts  &  sports  editor. 
Also  experienced  in  writing  features,  news  & 
editorials.  '82  lOurnalism/English  grad.  Cum 
Laude.  Box  5644,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR;  Christian;  9  years  winning, 
versatile  track  record  as  Assistant  Sports  Edi¬ 
tor,  columnist.  Public  Relations  director, 
broadcaster.  God's  blessed  me  with  success  at 
each  career  stop.  I'm  a  pro  who  produces  for 
your  daily  readers.  Box  5683,  Editor  &  Pub- 


EXPERIENCED  reporter — editor,  columnist 
seeks  managingeditor  start  or  editor  spot.  Zone 
9.  Bob  Cane;  (209)  935-2167  or  (415)  626- 

5405. _ 

FEMALE  SPORTS  reporter  looking  for  a  change 
of  scenery.  Six-plus  years  of  medium-sized  dai¬ 
ly  experience  with  writing,  layout,  and  VDTs, 
emphasis  on  copy  editing.  Any  Zone.  Box 
5593,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  EDITOR  of  weekly,  reporter  for  daily, 
25,  seeks  feature  writing  job.  Have  photo  skills. 
Box  5664,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HIRE  ME  and  get  pro  reporter.  29,  BA.  8  years 
solid  work,  some  photo,  self-starter,  organized, 
reliable  employee.  Seeking  home  on  medium- 
large  daily,  any  Zone.  Box  5618,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HARDWORKING  all-around  newspaper  repor¬ 
ter.  Three-years  experience.  Presently  doing 
sports  on  20,000  daily.  RelocatingtoZoneS  in 
June.  Sample  of  last  week's  work.  Box  5468, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  i 

_ 1 

HAVE  TV,  WILL  TRAVEL.  Wide-eyed  print  re-  i 
porter  envisions  position  as  top  rated  TV/video 
writer  for  newspaper  or  magazine.  Journalism 
degree,  four  years  print  experience,  29  years 
video  experience.  Any  Zone  considered  except 
"Twilight."  Box  5678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J-GRAD.  News  or  sports,  writer  or  editor.  Ex¬ 
perience  from  bureaus  to  big  leagues.  Robert 
W.  Mings;  (804)  596-0879. 

JOURNALIST  now  in  Zone  5  looking  (or  a  fresh  j 
challenge  on  a  quality  daily  as  an  editor,  copy  1 
editor  or  editorial  writer.  Eight  years  experi- 1 
ence,  J-school  grad.  Prefer  Zones  1,2,5.  Box] 

5682,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  REPORTER— Young  (25),  motivated 
sports  reporter  seeks  position  on  mid-size  daily 
in  any  Zone.  Two  years'  experience  reporting 
and  excellent  athletic  background.  Desires  job 
in  challenging  sports  department.  Box  5594, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  JOURNALIST  on  major  metropolitan 
dailies  seeks  move  to  small  town.  Have  19 
years  of  experience  at  copy  editing,  writing, 
wire  handling  and  inside  and  outside  page  de¬ 
sign.  Will  take  pay  cut  for  right  situation.  Box 
5660.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNAUSM 

PHOTOGRAPHER  will  shoot  anything  even  if  it 
shoots  back. 

University  of  Missouri  award  winner.  Contract 
photographer.  Life  Magazine  and  Time.  Shot 
for  international  publications.  Desires  chal¬ 
lenging  growth  position  with  daily.  Knowledge 
of  color  &  all  formats.  Will  travel.  Contact  R.  I. 
Stack,  67  East  2nd  St,  New  York  NY  10003; 
(212)  420-8507. 

1983  PHOTOJOURNALISM  BA  from  Western 
Kentucky  University.  Interned  at  75,000  plus 
daily.  Award-winning  photographer  on  school 
paper.  Hard  working,  looking  for  first  job.  Mike 
Douglas,  1349  State.  Bowling  Green  KY 
42101;  (502)  842-4184. 

_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRESSMAN-NEWSPAPER/ROTOGRAVURE 
30  years  experience,  including  shift  foreman 
seeking  permanent  position  with  good  com¬ 
pany.  Knowledge  of  circulation  and  sales.  Ed¬ 
ward  Nolte;  (615)  552-3153. 

PUBUC  RELATIONS 

CHICAGO- BASED  minority  female  desires  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  corporate  communications. 
A^ressive,  hard-working  and  love  challenges. 
Interested  in  a  company  that  promotes  good, 
smart  workers.  Prefer  Chicago-based  com¬ 
panies  or  companies  that  have  a  Chicago  office, 
but  will  consider  a  good  company  and  offer 
from  other  areas.  I  am  a  University  of  Michigan 
journalism  grad  with  a  newspaper  background 
and  two  years  public  relations  experience.  Box 
5663.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAN'T  STAY  IDLE.  Former  Texas  semi-weekly 
owner  wants  to  manage,  edit  small  weekly.  35 
years  experience  all  phases.  Community- 
minded.  57,  no  health  problems.  Bert  West, 
Box  774,  Palacios  TX  77465;  (512)  972- 
5571. 

DESKMAN 

Sports,  experienced,  all  phases.  Zones 
1,2, 3,4.  Box  4045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DAILY  REPORTER  seeks  news  or  feature  writ¬ 
ing  position  on  mid-sized  p^r  or  magazine  in 
Zones  1,2  and  5.  Box  5673,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED,  versatile  reporter/photo- 

I  grapher  seeks  position  on  daily.  Will  relocate  to 

I  any  Zone.  Box  5600,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  EX-SENIOR  EDITOR  of  8-million  circulation 
women's  magazine,  returning  to  the  fold  after 
writing  a  book,  seeks  highly  challenging  job  on 
top-quality  women's  or  general-interest  pub¬ 
lication.  Reviving  moribund  magazines  or  sec¬ 
tions  a  specialty;  also  extensive  experience 
covering  lifestyles,  consumerism,  the  arts, 
architecture,  books,  fashion,  beauty,  travel, 
and  more.  Box  5596,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Can't  replace  footwork 

By  H.D.  Quigg 

There  is  a  definite,  I  would  have  to 
say  wonderful,  camaraderie  in  being  a 
reporter. 

There  is  a  camaraderie,  and  lasting 
friendships  are  made,  out  on  the  side¬ 
walks  and  in  the  cloakrooms,  with  your 
colleagues  and  your  competitors,  and  if 
you  chance  to  be  a  national  or  interna¬ 
tional  reporter,  there  tends  to  be  the 
same  group  that  gets  together  at  each 
event.  They  have  their  own  tales,  rem¬ 
iniscences,  and  often  their  own  songs, 
made  up  about  the  news  and  the  per¬ 
sonages  they  are  covering. 

And  sometimes  you  glean  a  footnote 
to  history.  I  remember  Randolph  Chur¬ 
chill  in  the  Korean  War  one  night  re¬ 
calling  the  morning  he  walked  in  on  his 
father  when  World  War  II  was  very 
new,  and  England  was  getting  bombed 
half  to  death  and  the  United  States  was 
not  involved. 

You  may  remember,  Winston 
Churchill  had  a  rather  distinctive  in¬ 
ability  to  pronounce  some  consonants 
at  the  start  of  a  word.  Randy  said  he 
walked  in  and  the  old  man  was  shaving 
and  this  colloquy  occurred. 

“Good  morning.  Pater.” 

“I  shink  1  shee  my  way  clear.” 

“How’s  that.  Pater?” 

“I  shink  I  shee  my  way  clear.” 

“How  do  you  mean.  Pater?” 

“I  shink  I  shee  how  to  get  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in.” 

As  for  the  future  of  journalism,  de¬ 
spite  the  promise  of  the  computer  and 
the  techniques  that  will  enable  you  to 
sit  in  your  office  or  home  and  communi¬ 
cate  with  faraway  places,  there  is  one 
thing  that  will  probably  not  become 
obsolete  over  the  next  quarter  century, 
at  least. 

That’s  footwork. 

Footwork  is  a  key  to  talent,  to 
accomplishment,  in  the  reporter’s 
world.  The  telephone  is  a  fine  instru¬ 
ment,  as  are  all  its  electronic  grandchil¬ 
dren.  However,  they  just  don’t — not 
yet — bring  you  the  smell  of  a  thing.  I 
mean  figurative  smell  and  real  smells — 
the  acridity  of  a  situation  both  in 
metaphor  and  real  smoke. 

I  remember  when  Life  magazine  had 


(Doc  Quigg,  a  senior  editor  for  United 
Press  International,  was  one  of  six  indi¬ 
viduals  awarded  the  Missouri  Medal  of 
Honor  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Jour¬ 
nalism,  presented  April  22  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri.  His  thoughts  on  re¬ 
porting  are  excerpted  from  his  remarks 
during  ceremonies  at  the  school.) 
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John  Dos  Passos,  a  preeminent  novelist 
and  all-around  writer,  on  the  American 
drive  down  the  central  plain  of  Luzon 
in  World  War  II  on  the  way  to  recapture 
Manila.  When  it  came  to  the  story  of 
the  actual  capture  of  the  city,  they 
threw  away  Dos  Passos’  copy  and  used 
the  story  filed  by  Carl  Mydans,  a 
photographer  who  wrote  and  wrote 
well.  But  they  used  Mydans  because  he 
was  there,  in  the  heat  of  dust  and  artil¬ 
lery  blast  and  slaughter. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  young  news 
agency  man  in  Vietnam  who  ran  the 
great  Homer  Bigart — a  two-time  Pulit¬ 
zer  winner — off  the  front  page  of  his 
own  newspaper  in  New  York  with  a 
story  taken  from  official  handouts.  The 
next  day  Homer  told  the  young  report¬ 
er  to  come  with  him,  and  when  they  got 
to  the  action  the  young  hand  was  horri¬ 
fied  how  wrong  he  had  been. 

Homer  had  told  him:  “That’s  what  I 
wanted  you  to  see — it  isn’t  here!” 

It  is  unlikely  that  whizbang  com¬ 
munications  will  replace  footwork  as  a 
reportorial  device.  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
wrote  “the  descent  into  the  mael¬ 
strom”  without  ever  being  present  at 
the  awful  whirl  off  Norway.  You  can 
bet  that  if  Homer  Bigart  had  been 
covering,  he  would  have  been  there 
whirling  and  spinning  and  reporting 
what  the  spume  felt  like  in  his  nostrils. 

Resolution  opposes 
undercover  work 

A  resolution  came  out  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspapers  in  Louisiana. 

“The  association  .  .  .is  opposed  to 
newspaper  photographers,  reporters  or 
editors  participating  in  undercover  op¬ 
erations  of  any  police  organization  and 
is  further  opposed  to  any  police  officer 
being  encouraged  or  allowed  to  pose  as 
newspaper  photographers,  reporters,” 
the  UPINOL  resolution  said. 

The  resolution  followed  the  disclo¬ 
sure  that  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the 
state  had  volunteered  to  help  the  state 
police  with  an  undercover  investigation 
of  local  doctors  and  permitted  an  under¬ 
cover  agent  to  pose  as  a  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographer. 

“Our  board  believes  this  not  only 
raises  severe  ethical  questions  but 
wants  to  be  on  record  emphatically  as 
saying  this  kind  of  cooperation  is  not 
common  practice,”  reports  John  Hol¬ 
lar  of  UPI,  secretary  to  the  UPINOL 
board. 


Libel  ruling  favors 
W.Va.  newspapers 

Attorneys  for  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette  believe  a  ruling  in  the 
newspaper’s  favor  has  strengthened 
newspapers’  ability  to  protect  them¬ 
selves  against  libel  suits  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Arthur  Recht,  a  circuit  judge, 
granted  partial  summary  judgment  on 
points  made  by  newspaper  attorneys 
and  said  summary  judgment,  which 
does  away  with  the  need  for  trials,  is 
“the  preferred  alternative  to  protracted 
and  expensive  litigation  in  matters  re¬ 
lating  to  the  First  Amendment,”  adding 
that  the  First  Amendment  “requires 
breathing  room.” 

Rudolph  DiTrapano,  the  Gazette’s 
lawyer,  said  Judge  Recht’s  advocacy  of 
summary  judgment  was  not  unusual 
but  that  it  added  to  state  law. 

Recht  ruled  on  defense  motions 
made  in  a  libel  suit  brought  by  Steven 
Miller,  a  lawyer  in  Kanawha  County. 

Miller  was  a  candidate  for  appoint¬ 
ment  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  West  Virginia.  An  editorial 
and  cartoon  in  the  Gazette  opposed  his 
appointment.  Miller  claimed  that  the 
editorial  contained  false  and  misleading 
information  and  that  the  cartoon  im¬ 
plied  sexual  impropriety.  He  also  de¬ 
nied  that  he  was  a  public  figure. 

Judge  Recht  ruled  against  him  on  ev¬ 
ery  point.  Recht  found  that  the  state¬ 
ments  contained  in  the  editorial  “clear¬ 
ly  reflect  the  writer’s  opinion  that  the 
plaintiff  simply  is  not  qualified  or  fit  to 
serve  in  the  office  of  the  United  States 
attorney.”  He  said  the  cartoon  was 
similarly  an  expression  of  opinion. 

Recht  said  that  Miller  was  a  public 
figure.  “There  is  as  much,  if  not  poss¬ 
ibly  more  reason  to  consider  a  candi¬ 
date  for  appointed  office  as  a  public 
figure,  than  a  candidate  for  elected 
office.” 

Miller,  who  withdrew  his  candidacy 
for  the  U.S.  attorney’s  job,  sued  the 
Gazette  for  $13  million.  The  suit  was 
filed  in  Ohio  County,  about  200  miles 
north  of  Charleston.  Recht  is  an  Ohio 
County  circuit  judge. 


LEE  DIRKS 
&  ASSOCIATES 

For  a  confidential  chat 
about  newspaper  values 
and  merger  opportunities, 
please  call .  .  . 

Lee  Dirks  at  the  Fairmont 
571-1200 
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Poli  ti  cs,  religi  on, 
death  and  taxes 


They  shouldn’t  be  discussed  at 
dinner. 


lrtlfl|il(i£l?WlLt)iyE;<PEKri5E 
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But,  they  DO  belong  on  your 
editorial  page. 


Find  out  why  nearly  600  newspapers 
have  chosen  CNS  to  add  wit  and  vari¬ 
ety  of  opinion  to  their  editorial  and 
op-ed  pages.  Copley  News  Service 
now  is  distributing  the  work  of  a 
dozen  of  the  nation’s  top  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  —  plus  editorials  from  10 
major  daily  papers. 


Call  us  today  for  two  weeks  of  free 
samples  —  619-293-1818  (collect). 
(Or,  after  May  10,  TOLL-FREE  to  1- 
800-445-4555.) 


Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190  San  Diego,  CA  92112 
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l^ocL  Wounlatn  fit 


Winner 


Rocky  Mountain  News 

A  Scnpps-Howard  Newspaper  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith.  Inc 
ATLANTA  •  Nt  IN  YORK  .  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  DALLAS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PHILADELPHIA .  DETROIT 


Denver's  Extraordinary  Morning  Newspaper 


I  1 


Presented  to  the  News  February  19, 1983  at  the  105th  annual  convention  of 
Colorado  Press  Association  as  the  winner  in  Class  VI  (newsfDapers  with  a 
circulation  of  over  100,000): 

^FOR  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  THAT  DENOTES  GENERAL  EXCELLENCE 
IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS,  INCLUDING  NEWS  AND  PHOTOGRAPH  REPORTING. 
EDITORIAL  EFFECTIVENESS,  FEATURE  INTEREST,  MECHANICAL 
EXCELLENCE.  PROMOTION  OF  COMMUNITY  INTEREST  AND 
ADVERTISING  ENTERPRISE.^ 


Judged  by  the  Virginia  Press  Association  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of 
November,  1982. 
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